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Victor 


as The Fireside Theatre 








Improved Victor I 


with new flower horn 


Other styles 
$10 to $300 





gladly play any Victor music you want to hear 


Write t is for catalogues 


You owe it to yourself to hear the Victor. The very ncto! r ) 
next time you pass a Victor dealer's, stop in and he will \} ge 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. a P 
Berline amor e M Canadian Distributors A HIS MASTERS VOICE 


Preserve your records and get best results by using only Victor Needles 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Go and hear them. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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—AINSLEE’S ror OCTOBER— 


“Tae MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’’ 








The first Autumn number of AINSLEF’S MAGAZINE will carry 
a table of contents richer in material than any that has appeared 
during the current year, and considering the unusual quality of the 
fiction recently published in AINSLEE’S, this means much. 


A departure from custom is the publication of the complete 
novel in two parts. This has been deemed advisable because of 
the extraordinary character of thé story. It is by 


EDITH MACVANE 


and is a remarkable story because one intense situation follows 
another from the very first chapter to the last without a single 
reaction. ‘“T'HE THOROUGHBRED,”’ as she calls it, is a modern 
New York story, and it keeps the reader up to the highest pitch of 
interest and excitement. 





There will be also twelve short stories, every one of them worth 
the price of the magazine. ‘They make up a collection which we 
believe our readers will consider absolutely unique because of 
their variety in plot, theme and characters, their unusual and origi- 
nal quality, their absorbing interest, and their literary merit. 

WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT, MARY H. VORSE, 
HERMAN WHITAKER, CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK, 
WILMOT PRICE, MORGAN ROBERTSON, AUSTIN 
ADAMS, OWEN OLIVER, QUENTIN M. DRAKE, DANIEL 
STEELE, J. FRANK DAVIS and J. W. MARSHALL are the 
contributors. Some of these names are new, but the stories are fit 
to take rank with those of the masters. 





The series of articles on BRIDGE WHIST, “‘Around the Bridge 
Table,’’ will be continued, and , RUPERT HUGHES will have 
another musical article entitled “‘EvErRy Man His Own 
SYMPHONIST.”’ 








Price, 15c. per copy. Subscription, $1.80 per year 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Europe 


Do You Wish to Spend Your Vacation in Europe? 











By very special favor of McClure’s Magazine the McClure’s Tourists’ Agency, 
publishers of the BURTON HOLMES TRAVELOGUES, is able to offer to the 


One Hundred Extensive 


In Return for a 


European Tours Definite Amount of Work 


There is practi- 
cally no limit to 
the number of |, 
persons who 
}can take ad-|f 
vantage of this [Fe 
offer, since we |iam 


From 35 to 67 
Days in Length 











i Largest te ee ae 
Offer of the kind on Record. And, furthermore, we wish to have it understood that 


This is Not a Prize Contest 


in the sense that only a lucky few can win, but an honest, straightforward busirfess 
proposition whereby a hundred persons may each win a tour, in return for a 


Definite Amount of Prescribed Work for McClure’s Magazine. 
A Great Variety of Tours 


is_offered, all of them carefully conducted, taking in all the principal cities and points of 
interest in England, Scotland, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzer- , 
land and Italy. These vary in length from 35 to 67 days, depending entirely upon / 
the amount of work done. / 


One of These Trips is Yours / 
by procuring as few as 250 subscriptions for McClure’s Magazine before March ], 
1909,—provided you get in with the first hundred. We will consider all ameeeall 
in the order we receive their applications; therefore 


Write in Immediately by ¥ 


using the attached coupon, 
for full particulars and KS 
prospectuses of the 
several tours. We & 
feel sure you will 
take the offer up, Ay 
and will spend 
your next 
vacation in 
Europe. 





McClure’s 
Tourists’ 


Agency 
44-60 E. 23D STREET 
NEW YORK CiTY 


Gentlemen:— 

Please forward me full in- 
formation by mail in regard to the 
European Tcurs Offer. together 
with Prospectuses of the different 
trips. It is understood that I put myself 
under no obligations to your comipany. 
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Post Office —— — 
Street —__— ————— 
State — 
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of self and sex will not 

excuse infraction of 
Nature’sdecree, ‘he knowl- 
edge vital to a happy, suc- 
cessful life has been col- 
lected in “‘SEXOLOGY.” 


A BOOK FOR EVERY 
—z HOME 


(Illustrated) 
By William H. Walliug, 


It contains in one volume: 


Spee of the laws 





A. M., M. D. 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart a ate Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Siiould Ha 


“Sexology”’ is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the 
heads of our government and the most eminent phy- 
sicians, preachers, professors and lawyers throughout 
the country. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


and Table of Contents. 


” 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’ 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 85, Phila., Pa. 














$ 2 F OO 
Per Week 
If You Earn Less 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
fs the only one in existence that has the hearty 
endorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
Struction, + if you are interested. 1 will show 
you how to earn from §25 to $100 per week 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
971 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 

















Earn 
$25 to 


VLEARN TOWRITE 
it a Nawal S100 


We wil I tes ach you by correspondence, 
the most fascinating and profitabie 
profession in the world Send for our 
beautiful ‘prospec tus. It's Free. 

-DA VIS SCHOOL 

10, 90 Wabash Ave., Chienge 
phe el Dept. 910, 150 Nassau St. New York 



















Addrei 
either 















BE AN ILLUSTRATOR-—Leam to Draw. We will 
teach you by mail how 7 SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Offiee 10 
to draw for magazines 90 Wabash Ave., 
and newspapers. cCntcaeo 
Send for catalog. 


LEARN JEWELERS _ ENGRAVING. 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren 
Thee We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog 
The Engraving School, Dept. 10, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
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What Makes 
the World Go’ Round? 


LIFE, of course. Never- 
theless LIFE wants new 
friends. 

Therefore: Send us one 
dollar—only one dollar— 
before November Ist. You 
will receive LIFE for three 
months. 

This concession is only 
for new subscribers. 

The money must be sent 
to us, direct, before No- 
vember Ist. 

No subscriptions will be 
renewed at this rate. Ad- 
dress LIFE, 16 West 3lst 
Street, New York. 





Of 
brightest illustrated 
WORLD and the most artistic. 


is the 
in the 


course, you already know LIFE 


humorous weekly 


Foreign Postage, 26c. Canada, 13c. additional 








LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


An opportunity is offered to enterpris- 
ing men and women in every town to 
establish themselves in a paying business. 
Positively no capital is required. This is 
a rare opportunity for those who would 
earn money in spare moments, or who 
may wish to devote their entire time to 
the work. References required. 

Address at once: 


J. F. PRIBYL, Box 34, Station 0, New York 











“No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. 








INCOME WITHOUT CAPITAL 


$2500. T0 $7500. YEARLY 
DF canis roared iy BL 


age and Insurance, is furnished 4 
by the people you do business with. 
You draw an income on this free capital. 

We teach and train you how to handle 
these branches so that you can do it better 
than others and your services are in demand. 
As our scholar we ge sue develop you. Ina 
few weeks we can aoe 

OUR ACCREDITED “REPRESENTATIVE 
in your locality. We help you from the start; put you in touch with 
f all our representatives with whom you may co-operate in business; % 
furnish you readily salable real estate and investments and help you ¥ 
secure customers. In short, we put you in the way of an income instead 
of a salary ; make you an employer instead of an employee 

Write for our free pamphlet of 30 pages giving full information 
concerning our most successful method of instruction. 
INTER-STATE SALES COMPANY, 201 Times Building, New York. 
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= OF MUSIC 


School Year Begins 
September 17, 1908 


Boston, Mass. Sy 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director af 
Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped schocl of music in the world. Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid*equipment, and the - 


new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Situated in Boston, the 


acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment-and. atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Every department under special masters. The reciprocal 
relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study, 


Grand Opera School 
This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional 
rehearsals. The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston 
Opera House. Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to 
obtain a debut in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are 


much in demand as teachers and musicians. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences. and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. A number of free 
scholarships available for 1908. For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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SHORTHAND © 
» INO DAYS 


<a —— 

9 We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 

only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. oyd’s Syllabic System is eas 


learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
. Base. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
. No long lists of word signs to con- 


entire English language at your absolute command. 

The best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. La 
yore, ministers, teachers, physicians, 

usiness men and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
everywhere. Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc. 

O CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 











Show Card Writing or Lettering 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 
CHAS, J. STRONG, Pres... 


Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind" 





I Teach Sign Painting 


by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 


Detroit School of Lettering 








BE A SALESMAN 


E WILL teach you to bean Expert Traveling Salesman 
by mail in eiglit weeks and assist you to secure a posi- 
tion with a reliable firm. We have ‘scores of calls for 

Salesmen from leading firms all over the United States, 
and are daily placing our graduates: in ons. Sales- 
manship is the most lucrative, easiest, pl profession in 
the world; besides a good salesman is er b 
strikes or hard times and is always sure of a position 
b e prod the busi that-kKeeps the wheels of 











AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








commerce turning. Why mot be a producer? The man 
they cannot get along without, and instgad of being content- 
ed with rly paid, hard, and dirty work, earn a 
ary. If you want to enter this. highly honorable and 
lucrative profession, write for our free catalog. “A Knight 
of the Grip,”’ and testimonials from scores of men whom 
we have recently placed in good positio: 
Address Dept. 116 
Matlonal Salesman’s Training Associat 
Chicago, !l1.; Kansas City, Mo.; or Minneapolis, Minn. 
Write nearest office. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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International Approval 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND PRIZE MEDAL GOLD MEDAL 


Chen) i ars go 
PEOPLE AMERICA %! | 
AWARDED ‘TO /- if 


Seer 7s 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE OF 3 


ST. LOUIS 


JAMESTOWN 


HIGHEST AWARD GRANTED THE PRUDENTIAL AT EACH EXPOSITION 


The Prudential 


Represents the Highest Standard of Efficiency 
in Office and Field Administration. 


The NEW Low Cost Policy 


is the highest modern development of everything 
most desirable in Life Insurance. 








Annual Cost Whole Life Policy, Per $1,000 
Age 20 = $14.96 Age 40 = 26.09 
Age 25 = 16.77 Age 45 = 31.47 





Age 30 19.08 Age 50 38.83 
Age 35 22.10 Age 55 48.98 


Send Today for Sosqiee Policy and Rate at YOUR Age. 
a ~ State Occupation. 
STRENGT HOF i, 


boar The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 








Home Office, 
Dept. 90 NEWARK N. J. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘“‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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These Six Silver Butter-Spreaders Free 








They are marked Wm. Rogers & Son, AA. 


That means their famous Extra Plate, with a 
base of highest grade of Nickel Silver. 
The design is new and original, known as 


the Armour Lily Pattern. 

You will find individual spreaders in the 
best jewelry stores, and the price will be $3, 
or more, for the six. 

They are worth it. One can’t find a design, 
even in solid silver, more chastely artistic. 
And no better plate is obtainable. 





Here is a way to get them: 

We want you to use a little Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef—just enough to know it. We 
don’t want to give you a jar—that would 
cheapen it. It is good enough to buy, and we 
ask you to buy it. 


Armours 


are going to give you, for a little 
time, a present worth more than you pay. 
That is this individual butter-spreader—the 
most popular silver table article sold in the stores 
today. 


But we 


Our offer is this: Send us the metal cap 

from the jar that you buy. Or send us the 
paper contin under the cap. 

Send with it ten cents to pay cost of car- 
riage and packing. We will then send you one 
of these butter spreaders. 

You will want a whole set when you see it. 
So we are going to supply you enough for 
your table—all on the same terms. 

Send us one cap or certificate for each 
spreader you want. Send them any time—just 
as you buy the Extract. Send with each cap 
the carriage and packing cost—ten cents—and 
we.will send you one spreader for each. 

Our usual limit is six to a family, but we 
will send up to twelve if you need them. 

That means you can get $3 worth of stand- 


CHICAGO 


Tell the substitutor: 








ARMOUR a 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





ard silver for 60 cents, simply by proving, for 
your good and ours, the merits of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. 

The spreaders, 
tisement on them. 
of Rogers, the maker, 
jewelry stores. 

One object is this: There are numerous ex- 
tracts of beef on the market not nearly so 
good as ours. 

Perhaps they cost a little less. You may buy 
them on that account. But, even with the best 
of them, you are obliged to use four times as 
much as you do of Armour’s. 

We want you to prove that—in your own 
home. 

Then judge for yourself if you want an ex- 
tract four times as good as the common, 


Extract of Beef 


Another object is this: American cooks have 
not yet learned the hundred uses of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. German cooks use fifty times 
as much, 

The making of beef tea is one 
of its uses. Any meat dish that 
flavor calls for extract of beef. 

You need it in gravies—in soups—to rein- 
force sauces. You need it to utilize left-overs. 
It makes left-overs appetizing and gives them 


of course, have no adver- 
They bear only the name 
as you find them in 


of the least 
needs more 





a savor. You can save in this way a_ vast 
amount of waste. 

This is why we offer these individual butter 
spreaders. We are willing to give back more 


than you spend—for a little time—to show you 
what Armour’s Extract of Beef means to you. 
Then you will use it forever, and use it in a 
hundred ways. 

Please order one jar—now before you for- 
get it. Then send the cap with ten cents to 
Armour & Company, Chicago, Dept. L. 

Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere. 


- COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Good-bye.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


RAYDEN was back in 
New York again after 
4 several years spent in 
} the uttermost parts of 
the earth. He had 
been building _ rail- 
roads in South Amer- 
ica, Africa, and China, 
and had maintained 
so many lodges in this or that wilder- 
ness that he really feared he might be 
curiously awkward in adapting himself 
to the conventional requirements of civ- 
ilization. In his long roundabout jour- 
ney home he had stopped for a few 
weeks in both London and Paris; but 
to his mental discomfort, they had but 
served to accentuate his loneliness and 
whet his longings for the dear, unfor- 
gotten life of his native city, that inti- 
mate, easy existence, wherein relatives, 
not too near, congenial friends and fa- 
miliar haunts played so important a 
part. 

On the journey from London he had 
felt like a boy coming home for the 
most delightful holidays after a long 
period in school, and to calm and ren- 
der more normal his elation, he told 
himself frequently as he drew nearer his 
native shores that he was letting him- 





self in for a terrible disappointment ; 
that all this happy anticipation, this be- 
lief, an intuition almost, that some de- 
lightful surprise awaited him, was the 
result of many lonely musings under the 
cold remote stars in virgin forests and 
wide deserts, a fleeting mirage born of 
nostalgia. 

But all these cautions and warnings 
and efforts to stifle this irrepressible 
and joyous expectation were quite un- 
availing and, as he decided after he 
had been home a week, equally unneces- 
sary, for the unaccustomed, piquant 
sense of anticipation remained with him 
and gave a flavor to his days which in 
themselves were not lacking in flavor; 
for merely to look, to loiter, to play at 
an exquisite and to him exotic leisure 
was infinitely agreeable. The more de- 
lightful, indeed, because it was merely 
temporary. Hayden had come to New 
York with a definite purpose in view 
and his recreations were purely inci- 
dental. 

His cousin, Kitty Hampton, was ex- 
pressing her envy of him one winter 
morning as they were strolling down 
the Avenue together. Now it should be 
explained that Mrs. Warren Hampton, 
even if she were small to insignificance 
and blond to towness, thus increasing 
her resemblance to a naughty little boy, 





was nevertheless a very important per- 
son socially. 

“T wish I could get up some of your 
nice, fresh enthusiasm, Robert,” she 
said discontentedly. “Everything seems 
awfully stupid to me.” 

“That’s because you've no imagina- 
tion, Kitty. Fancy this seeming stu- 
pid!” He drew in the cold air of the 
sparkling morning with a long breath 
of satisfaction. “If your eyes had been 
traveling over the glare of unpeopled 
deserts or plunging into the gloom of 
tangled forests for several years, you 
would think people and all this glitter 
and life and motion a very delightful 
change. Why, everywhere I look I see 
wonders. I expect anything to happen. 
Really, it would not surprise me in the 
least to turn a corner and meet a fairy 
princess any minute.” 

Kitty fell in with what she supposed 
was his mood. “We will turn the very 
next corner and see,” she said. “But 
how will you know her even if we 
should meet her.’’ 

“T shall know her, never fear,” ne 
affirmed triumphantly, “whether she 
wear a shabby little gown, or gauzes 
and diamonds. I shail look into her 
eyes and know her at once.” 

He was laughing and yet there was 
something in his voice, a sort of ring 
of hope or conviction, that caused Kitty 
to lift her pretty, sulky little face and 
look at him with a new interest. 

“The fairy princess,” she repeated 
slowly and = quite seriously “Sure 
enough, there should be one.’ She 
gazed at him appraisingly: ““Young— 
moderately young and good-looking 
enough. You haven't got fat, and all 
that tan is becoming, and—how are vou 
off anyway, Bobby ?” 

He looked down at her amusedly 
“The fairy princess would never asl 
that question.” 

oi Yh, yes, she would. Do not dream 
that she wouldn’t—to-day.” 


“Very well, then To be perfectly 
truthful, [ have ‘opes. I believe I have 
found my pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. Yes, | do. Oh, it’s nothing 


very definite yet, but [ believe, [ truly 
believe I’ve struck it.” 
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“How?” she asked curiously. 

“Ah, my dear, I’m not quite ready 
to tell. It’s a romance, as you will 
agree when you hear it. What's the 
matter ?” 

For Nitty instead of showing any 
proper, cousinly enthusiasm was look- 
ing at him with a frown of petulant 
vexation, 

“Then why couldn't you have come 
home six months, even three months 
earlier? Young, good-looking, and, as 
[ now discover, rich, or about to be. 
Oh, it is too bad!” 

He gazed at her in amazement. “AI 
dear Kitty,” in playful humility, ‘even 
if your flattering estimate of me is true, 
I don’t see why you should be so dis 
eruntled about it.” 

Her April face broke into smiles, and 
vet she sighed. “Oh, Bobby, because, 


because I’m afraid the fairy princess is 
bespoke. Yes,” nodding at his aston 
hment, “I have a fairy princess in 
mind, one in whose welfare I am deep- 
ly interested.” 

“Oh,” comprehendingly, “one of your 
protegces, whom you are trying to mar- 
ry off. I assure you once and for all, 
Kitty, that such will not do for me. I 
want the real thing in fairy princesses ; 
under an enchantment, detained in the 
home of a wicked ogre; all that, vou 
know, and lovely and forlorn.” 

She looked at him oddly. “If you 
mly knew how you confirm my impres 


sion.” 
“Of what?” 
She paid no attention to him. “I 


wish I knew certainly, but she won't 
tell until she gets ready, but it looks 
very much as if she were ¢ 
Wilfred Ames. You remember him, do 
vou not?” 

Hayden thought deeply a moment 


‘A bie fellow? Verv light hair, blue 
eves?” 

“Ves, ves,” she nodded, * ‘the flan 
neled fool at the wicket, muddied oaf 
at the goal’ type, you know. One of 


those lumbering, good-looking babies of 
men that women like Marcia Oldham 
always attract. Every one thinks it’s 
an awfully good thing, and I[ dare say 
I'd agree with them, if vou hadn't hap 
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pened along. but his mother! My 
patience, his mother! And_ she’s be- 
having like a cat about the whole af- 
fair. Just as if Marcia’s mother were 
not enough! Qh,” in a burst of impa- 
tience, “why do not things ever arrange 
themselves properly ?” 

He laughed, Kitty always made him 
laugh; but his curiosity was aroused 
sufficiently to ask: “Have I ever in my 
remote past met this paragon of a fairy 
princess ?” 

*“No-o, no, I don't believe you have. 
Her mother took her to Europe when 
she was quite young and she has lived 
over there most of her life.” 

“What is her name?” he asked idly. 

“Marcia, Marcia Oldham.” 

“But Oldham,” with more show of 
interest. “Oldham! I seem to remem- 
ber that. Isn't her father an old cur- 
mudgeon of a millionaire 2” 

“He was before he went to smash 
and died,” she returned briefly. “By 
the way, Bobby, don’t you want to dine 
with me this evening. I'll be all alone. 
Warren is still in the West, you know. 
Dine with me, and we will go on to 
Bea Habersham’s afterward.” 

“Thank vou, Kitty dear, but I’m go- 
ing to see Mary Garden in ‘Thais,’ this 
evening, so I'll be dining early. But 
why won't you take tea with me some- 
where this afternoon, or else give me 
a cup or so?” 

“No. Cannot.” 
decisively. 

“Bridge?” he asked whimsically. 

“For a wonder, no. Something far 
more interesting. I’m taking two wom- 
en to a wonderful fortune-teller. Quite 
the most remarkable creature you ever 
heard of. Why. Bea Habersham lost 
a big sapphire ring last week and this 
woman told her exactly where to find 
it, and Bea went right home and laid 
her hands on it.”’ 

“What's her name?) Where is she?” 
Hayden asked, with mock 
“Perhaps she will find the fairy princess 
for me.”’ 

They 


She shook her head 


eagermess 


had reached Mrs. Hampton's 


home by this time, and she took occa- 
sion to look at him scoernfully before 
“Doubtless 


entering. she will if you 
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“And her 
Oh,” wrinkling her fore- 
head in perplexity, “I’ve got it down 


pay her enough,” she said. 
name is—— 


somewhere, but for the moment, it’s 
gone out of my head. Mademoiselle— 
Mademoiselle—— Oh, an odd name. 
I'll remember it or later. 
Good-by.” 

Mademoiselle — Mademoiselle—— 
he teased her, imitating her voice. “Oh, 
an odd name.” And he laughed. ‘But, 
Kitty, do beg her to find me the fairy 
princess.” 


sooner 


” 


“CHAPTER II. 


\Vhen the curtain fell on the first act 
of “Thais,” that evening, Hayden drew 
a long sigh. He had been enjoying it 
with that keen, pleasant appreciation, 
that boyish glow of enthusiasm which 
still remained with him. Then he 
turned his attention upon the house and 
amused himself by picking out an occa- 
sional familiar face, and admiring the 
carefully dressed heads and charming 
cowns the women about him, and 
the whole brilliant flower-garden effect 
of the audience. 

Presently, le noted with some sur- 
prise that in spite of a crowded house 
the two seats next him remained unoc- 
cupied; but just before the curtain rose 
again he turned his head suddenly to 
discover that one of the seats at least, 
the one farthest from him, was filled. 
The recognition of this fact came al- 
most with a shock, a pleasurable shock, 
for the new arrival was a young and 
beautiful woman and his first feeling of 
surprise was shot with approbation at 
the noiselessness her entrance, an 
approbation that he longed to express 
verbally. 

She had _ slipped past several people, 
and taken her seat without any of the 
jingling of chains, rattling of draperies 
and dropping of small articles which 
usually proclaim the disturbing appear- 
ance of the late feminine arrival, and 
seem, in fact, her necessary concomitant. 
But this young woman who had so re- 
cently entered vet managed by some 
magic at her command to convey the 
impression of having been in her seat 
all evening. 


of 


of 








Hayden hated to stare at her. He 
was, in fact, entirely too well bred to 
do anything of the sort, and yet, quite 
disgracefully, he longed to do nothing 
on earth so much, and further he was 
inclined to justify himself in this social 
lawlessness, 

If women, either wilfully or uncon- 
sciously, succeeded in making pictures 
of themselves, they must expect to be 
gazed at. That was all there was to 
the matter. Only, and there was the 
rub, Hayden couldn't very well profit 
by the courage of his convictions, in 
spite of his truculent self-aSsurance, for 
the simple reason that he wasn’t capable 
of it. 

The lady was, he decided by virtue 
of his stolen glances, about twenty-five 
years old, although her poise of manner 
indicated a composure beyond her years. 
And she was tall and slender, with a 
straight, regular profile, and dark hair 
which fell back from her face in soft 
natural waves, and was very simply ar- 
ranged. She had, in fact, a simplicity, 
almost an austerity of what one might 
call personal effect, which formed a 
contrast, certainly interesting and to 
Hayden at least as certainly fascinating, 
between herself as she impressed one 
and her very elaborate and striking cos- 
tume. 

Her wonderful gown—even Hayden’s 
untutored masculine senses appreciated 
its wonderfulness—was of some cling- 
ing green material which embraced her 
in certain faultless lines and folds of 
consummate art. About the hem it was 
embroidered with silver butterflies, ir- 
regularly disposed vet all seeming to 
flutter upward as if in the effort to 
reach her knees. These also decorated 
her low corsage and spread their wings 
upon her sleeves. She wore no jewels; 
and her only ornament was a large but- 
terfly in silver, upon her breast, with 
diamond and ruby-studded wings and 
ruby eyes. 

A butterfly! Was he dreaming? Had 
he thought so much of butterflies that 
he saw them everywhere? For since 
his return from South America, Hay- 
den had exhibited a marked interest in 
butterflies, although, curiously enough, 
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this enthusiasm was not in the least 
entomological. 

But to return to the lady. One foot 
was thrust a little from her gogvn, and 
Hayden was quick to notice that it was 
encased in a green satin slipper with 
a buckle which was the exact replica 
of the butterfly on her breast, only 
smaller in size. The whole idea of her 
costume struck him as fanciful, original 
and charming; and then—and then—it 
was only a coincidence, of course ; but it 
started a train of thought which gradu- 
ally merged into giddier hopes. 

His admiration seemed to be uni- 
versal, at least within the confines of 
the opera-house, for it was evident that 
either the lady or her gown, or both, 
attracted a vast deal of attention to 
which she on her part was either en- 
tirely oblivious or else so accustomed 
as to be indifferent. At last, she turned 
toward Hayden a little with a slight 
change in her expression which he 
translated as annoyance. He was at 
once overcome with a swift feeling of 
embarrassment, of compunction. It 
seemed to him that he must have sat 
with his eyes riveted upon her. Reso- 
lutely, he turned them toward the stage 
until the poignant sweetness of the in- 
termezzo began to dream through his 
consciousness as an echo of “that mel- 
ody born of melody which melts the 
world into a sea,” and then, involun- 
tarily, without premeditation, obeying a 
seemingly enforced impulse, he had 
turned toward her and she had lifted 
her eves, violet’ eves, and touched with 
all regret: and a_ sudden surprised 
ecstasy had invaded every corner of his 
heart and filled it with sweetness and 
warmth, for the music, that enchanting, 
never-to-be-forgotten intermezzo, had 
revealed to him—the fairy princess. 

In a moment that he dreamed not of, 
around some unexpected corner of life, 
she had turned-her feet and he, crass 
fool that he was, was not sure that it 
was she; like all faithless generations, 
he had waited for a sign, until at last, 
in the ebb and flow of the music, she 
had lifted her sweet eves and he had 
known her finally, irrevocably, and for- 
ever. 
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He could not gratify his own insistent 
langing to move nearer her, or to gaze 
and gaze at her, so during the next act 
he confined his glances rigorously to 
the stage. Almost immediately, how- 
ever, after the curtain fell, he happened 
to glance, by mere chance, toward one 
of the boxes, and his heart stood still, 
for there far back in the shadowy 
depths, she was standing talking ear- 
nestly to a dark, thin woman in rose- 
color with drooping cerise wings in her 
shining black hair. 

He turned involuntarily, half believ- 
ing himself the victim of some _hal- 
lucination and expecting to see her still 
sitting in her seat, only to find that she 
really had gone. For a moment, a cold 
chill ran down his back. How could 
she have vanished without his knowing 
it? It seemed incredible. What an un- 
canny way she had of coming and go- 
ing. He glanced up at the box again 
where he fancied he had seen her; but 
the lady in cerise was now seated and 
talking to two or three men. 

Good heavens! He began seriously 
to doubt the evidence of his senses. 
Had she, his fairy princess, ever really 
been in the house at all or had he 
dreamed her—her and her butterflies ? 
Was she, after all, some fantasy born 
of the music and his dreaming imagina- 
tion? And would it ever be possible to 
dream her again; or, if she were real, 
where, where could he find her? To 
discover a fairy princess and to lose her, 
lose her, as he ruefully confessed, like 
a needle in a haystack, was worse than 
never to have found her. 

The final curtain fell. He rose with 
the rest of the house, dejectedly enough, 
let it be said, when glancing at his feet, 
he saw one of the small butterflies 
which had evidently fallen from her 
shoe. He almost shouted. Cinderella 
had left her glass slipper at the ball, or 
what, in this case, symbolized it, and 
he had found it. He slipped it care- 
fully into his pocket and wasted no time 
in hastening home; but once in the se- 
clusion of his own apartment, he drew 
it forth and carefully examined it. It 
was an exquisite trinket fashioned with 
infinite care and perfectly conceived, 
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with delicate threadlike antenne, wings 
so thin as to be almost transparent, and 
ruby eyes. He smiled afresh with a 
sort of triumphant satisfaction. 

Before him stretched a vista of golden 
opportunities, for this valuable and 
unique ornament must be returned. 
Naturally, it was a commission that he 
could entrust to no one but himself. 
Any one would concede that; and she, 
of course, in accepting it, would have 
tc show a decent appreciation of his 
good offices; and they would probably 
discover mutual friends or acquaint- 
ances, or if they did not happen to 
possess such a thing as a friend or even 
an acquaintance in common, he would 
find exercise for his ingenuity by very 
speedily rectifving that difficulty. Either 
to invent or to discover some kind of 
a mutual friend or acquaintance was a 
task to which he felt himself fully equal, 
and with this comforting reflection up- 
permost in his mind, Hayden finally 
composed himself to slumber. Only, 
and this was his last conscious thought, 
he did wish she had looked happier. 
She was like a flower, exactly like the 
violets which had drooped below the 
silver butterfly on her breast. 

“Oh, faint, delicious, springtime 
violet!” But again—that little pang 
was: like a stab at his heart—he did 
wish that her sweet eves had not been 
touched with all regret. 


CHAPTER III. 

He wasted no time, the next morning, 
in putting an advertisement in the “Lost 
and Found” columns of the various 
newspapers, signing his full name and 
address. Two lagging days passed, and 
then, just as hope was beginning to 
fade, he received a letter written in the 
third person, stating with what seemed 
to him rather cruel succinctness, that 
if Mr. Robert Hayden could find it 
convenient to be at the restaurant of 
the Gildersleeve Hotel that evening, the 
owner of the ornament described in his 
advertisement, namely a silver butter- 
fly, would be there dining alone between 
the hours of eight and nine and would 
thus be able to receive her property in 
person. 











With a vague feeling of disappoint- 
ment through all his elation, Hayden 
turned the note over in his hand. At 
the head of the page was embossed a 
silver butterfly, but beyond this clue 
there was nothing to indicate the lady's 
identity; no name, no address. Again 
he read the brief words written in a 
clear, upright hand, which so _ plainly 
showed strength of character and un- 
usual self-control, but gained no new 
light. 

What an odd happening! He felt 
indefinably chilled. Why this ap- 
pointment of meeting at one of the 
large hotels? Curious. Why this 
mystery, anyway, he thought irritably 
why this excess of mystery? And yet, 
after all, he was forced to confess to 
his inmost soul that, mystery though 
it was, he did not find it any the less 
delightful for that, rather the more so. 

He had never known so slow a day. 
The minutes lagged unaccountably, 
the hours crawled forward at the most 
snaillike pace, and his impatience at 
this was tempered to a satirical amuse- 
ment by the fact that the ‘entire world 
of his friends seemed banded together 
in a conspiracy to engage his society 
for, that particular evening 

He had, as night drew on, a breath 
less and excited sense of eluding and 
escaping them, and dressed with th 


emotions of the criminal who realizes 
that the sleuths are hard upon his trail. 


It is unnecessary to say that he was 
early at the Gildersleeve, and manag 

to secure a table which commanded a 
view of the entire room. He had an 
hour. and a half before eight o'clock, 


and he put as much of it in as possibl 


in ordering a carefully chosen dinner, 
taking an incredible time over it, for, 
as the fever of | 

high, his manner became the more cool 
and leisurely, a temperamental trait of 
his. 

He ate his soup as slowly as possible, 
and glanced about at the tables now 
rapidly filling up with all the laugh 
ing groups of men and women who 
would be going on to the theater and 
the opera a little later. The music was 
charmingly subdued: a whiff of fra 


lis anticipation ran 
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grance from the flowers on his table 
reached him. He liked the atmos- 
phere of this hotel, quiet, restful, and 
handsome after a restrained and sober 
fashion; and then, all at once, the sur- 
roundings, the groups at the tables, the 
Waiters passing to and fro, the appeal- 
ing music, the noise and hum of con- 
versation lost life and motion and col- 
or, and became the mere tapestry 
against which she alone moved. 

[It was about half-after seven when 
the vigilant eye which Hayden had 
kept so persistently upon the door was 
rewarded; but to his disappointment, 
she was not alone, but was accom- 
panied by an elderly, gray-haired man. 
However, his spirit was somewhat 
restored by the fact that they took a 
table immediately within the line of 
his vision. She wore black to-night, 
gauzy and diaphanous black. A small 
black toque with some upstanding: sil- 
ver trimming rested on her hair, and 
the silver butterfly on her breast 
seemed to flutter its delicate, shining 
wings; but depending from it almost 
nd encircling her neck, 
was an exquisite chain of small, enam 


to her waist 


eled  buttertlies. Chevy were in. all 
shades of yellow and orange, with 
touches of black, and were held to 
eether by tiny, jeweled links. Butter 
flies, more butterflies! Could it be? 


Was it a_ possibility Havden cau 


tioned himself lest his imagination ran 


He could not fail to notice that here, 
as at the opera, she was again an ob 


ject of interest. Every one in the 
room seemed to be either openly or 
furtively gazing at her. In this, he 
reflected, there was nothing very pe 
culiar, as her beauty, which was sut 
ficiently marked to compel interest any 


where, was not more noticeable than 


the unique and remarkably beautiful 
ornaments she was wearing. 

Phe man with her, unobtrusive and 
gray enough in all conscience to es- 
cape anv attention whatever, vet made 
a peculiar impression on Hayden. As 
| 


he sat, apparently ordering dinner in 
haste, with his watch in his hand, so 


] 1, 


te speak, Havden was struck by the 
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deference he displaved to the lady he 
accompanied, and the lack of ease in 
his manner. He was like a man who 
had been unwittingly drawn into a 
situation which rendered him extreme- 
ly uncomfortable, and he was distinct- 
ly not of her world. On the other 
hand, the lady of the silver buttertly, 
as Hayden was forced to call her, in 
lieu of any other name, exhibited her 
usual calm, unruffled composure. 

Hayden could not notice that, watch 
her as closely as he would, she showed 
the least curiosity as to whether or not 
he was in the room. Not once did he 
succeed in surprising the smallest 
glance in his direction. Instead, for 
the most part, she talked earnestly to 
the man opposite, who had _ evidently 
ordered his dinner of dishes ready to 
be served, and was hastily consuming 
them, while she had given more time 
to her order, and did not really begin 
her dinner until her vis-a-vis had dis- 
posed of his. Then, with a final and 
hasty glance at his watch, the gray 
and elderly man arose, bowed awk- 
wardly and formally t 
the room. 

The first course of the ladv’s dinne: 
had just been placed before her, and 
Hayden could not fail to admire the 
way in which she bore herself; al 
though, as at the opera, she must have 


her and leit 


been conscious of the many admiring 


eyes cast in her direction, she gave 
no evidence of it. and he wa almost 
equally piqued by the fact that sh 
manifested no apparent interest in his 
presence. Not onee did she turn her 
head toward the door, not once did she 
incline her eves in his direction. 

She had just finished her soup when, 
the clock indicating one minute of 


eight, Havden took a last sip of his 
black coffee, the last whiff of his cig- 
arette, and walked down the room to- 
ward her. As he reached her table and 
stood before her, she looked up with a 
charming smile. which yet held a touch 
of shyness, an embarrassment she 
struggled to conceal, and nodded _ to- 
ward the chair so recentiv vacated by 
her elderly companion. To his sur- 
prise, Hayden saw that she was voung- 
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er than he had at first thought her, and 
wondered afresh at her apparent isola- 
tion. 

“Won't you sit there, please? You 
are very prompt. It is just eight 
o'clock.” 

He seated himself opposite her. “A 
proof of my desire to escape the re- 
sponsibility of your ornament,” he re- 
plied, taking from his pocket the box 
enclosing the silver butterfly and hold- 
ing it out toward her. 

“Oh, thank you.” She laid it on the 
table beside her without opening it. 
“It is extremely good of vou to fore 
go any engagement you may have had 
merely to return this to me with your 
own hands.” But although her words 
showed composure, her voice, the color 
that came and went, exhibited an agita 
tion she could not wholly overcome. 

“Good! Not at all,” he returned. 
“There may have been several reasons 
which would make me wish to deliver 
the buckle to you in person—its beauty 
and value for one thing; but to be 
perfectly frank, let me confess that 
there was one overmastering reason, 
that my interest in this matter has 
been enormously increased by one of 
the most potent of factors; a factor 
that might be called the greatest stimu- 
lant in the world to even a tepid inter 


( te 

She looked up at him with surprise, 
even, he fancied, a slight alarm. 
“What can you possibly mean?’ she 
asked coldly. 

Ile had leaned his arms upon the 
table, and now he smiled up at her 
like a mischievous, cheeky schoolboy. 
leven the most prejudiced person could 
not but acknowledge that Hayden had 
a most delightful smile. 

“Nystery,” he replied. 

Her eyelashes lav on her cheek, long, 
black eyelashes on a cheek of cream, 
with the faintest, the very faintest stain 
of carnation. She was drawing de 
signs on the table-cloth with her fork. 
She started slightly, but if she felt 
any perturbation of spirit, she gave no 
sign further of it, and yet Hayden 
knew instinctively and intuitively that 
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he had said just the thing he should 
have been most careful to avoid. 

“Ah, yes,” she said at last slowly. 
“IT dare say it does look like that. I 
did not think of it in that way. I’m 
afraid I was thinking only of expe- 
diency.” 

“And expediency to you apparently 
spells mystery to me,” he said. 

She made an impatient gesture. It 
struck him now that she was really 
annoyed. “I cannot help it if you see 
it that way.” She strove to make her 
voice icy. 

“Wouldn’t anv one?” he persisted. 

“Perhaps.” She appeared to waver. 

“You must admit,” he continued, per 
versely pursuing the subject, “that you 
are rather mysterious yourself. Why, 
you appeared so suddenly and _ noise- 
lessly beside me at the opera the other 
night——"’ 

“My mother was to meet me there,” 
she interrupted him, “but she disap- 
pointed me.” 

“And then as equally suddenly and 
noiselessly you disappeared, that truly, 
if I had not found the buckle of your 
shoe, I would never afterward have 
been successful in assuring myself that 
you had really been there.” 

She looked at him now with a sparkle 
of amusement in her eyes, and he ex- 
perienced a quick sense of delight that 
violet eves could be merry. 

“Perhaps I was not really there at 
all,” she laughed. It was evident that 
she had thrown aside the distrust and 
distress of a few moments _ before. 
“Listen’”—leaning forward and speak- 
ing with more animation and assurance 
than she had yet shown—‘I will con 
struct a romance for vou, a romance 
of mystery, since you seem determined 
to have mystery. Can you not fancy 
a woman young, eager, interested in all 
sorts of things, and shut off from them 
all, living somewhere in the depths 
of the woods and consumed with long- 
ing for the intense and changing life 
of the city, whose varied phases only 
seem the more vivid and _ interesting 
when heightened by distance: and she 
dreams of this—this lonely girl—until 
her longing becomes so great and so 


vast and overmastering that her 
thought goes slipping away—away 


from the gloomy woods to enjoy stolen, 
brief, bright glimpses of the world. 
Is that beyond your imagination?” 

“It is not at all beyond my imagina- 
tion,” he said modestly, ‘but if you 
are trying to impress upon me the fact 
that you are no more real than my 
fancy has once or twice suggested, it 
brings up a nice moral question. Am 
[ justified in handing over to a chilly 
ghost a valuable and beautiful orna- 
ment belonging to some one else ?”’ 

She laughed outright, frankly 
amused. “That is a question you will 
have to decide for yourself,” she said 
demurely. “You can’t expect me to 
help you.” 

“Very well,” he replied, with equal 
promptitude. ‘I refuse any further re- 
sponsibility and leave it entirely to your 
conscience.” 

“Are you—do you live in New 
York?” The carnation deepened slight- 
ly in her cheek at this personal ques- 
tion. 

“T was born here,” he replied. “I've 
lived here all my life that I haven’t been 
away from it.” They both burst out 
laughing at this proof of his ancestry. 

“Let’s talk on the two most interest- 
ing subjects in the world,” he said, 
leaning forward as if struck by a sud- 
den inspiration, ‘yourself and myself. 
I will begin at the beginning and tell 
you everything I know or have ever 
heard about myself and then you do the 
same.” 

“But no one ever knows when to 
stop when he or she begins to talk about 
himself or herself,’ she objected, and 
again the shyness crept into her voice. 
“You will occupy a thousand and one 
nights in the recital, and you have only” 


—she glanced at a tiny watch—‘you 
have only ten minutes.” 
“Must Cinderella leave the ball ex- 
actly on the stroke of nine?” 
“Certainly. Her pumpkin coach 


awaits her at that hour, and you know 
what happens to the pumpkin coach and 
the coachman and footmen if she keeps 
them waiting a minute overtime.” 

He sighed. “Well, I see that I must 















be dreadfully brief in what I have to 
say; and this is it. I have asked no 
reward for returning you your trinket, 
have I? But that does not absolve you 
from the courtesy of offering one; now, 
it seems to me that it is not at all amiss, 
in fact it is quite fitting that I should 
dictate the terms of it. I am sure that 
this attitude of mine appeals, if not to 
your generosity, to your sense of jus- 
tice.” He paused politely. 

“T can at least see the position I put 
myself in if I decline to admit it,” she 
parried. 

“Oh, Iam sure of your position,” he 
assured her. “I take that for granted. 
No one with a spark of decent feeling 
could look at this matter except in one 
way. Now, you must admit that I have 
behaved beautifully. I have made no 
attempt to surprise your reticence, or 
even to discover vour name. Truly, | 
haven't made the faintest effort to en- 
trap you into any revelations, have I? 
Now, I am sure that we must know 
quantities of the same people, and all 
I ask is that you mention some of your 
engagements to me for the coming 
fortnight. Suppose, for instance, you 
were to sav: ‘I am going to be at the 
Goddards to-morrow afternoon about 


five. Wednesday, I am to dine at the 
Svmmeses. Thursday, at the Hamp- 
tons.’ ” 


Did she give a little start, or was it 
his fancv? At any rate she followed 
him with unmistakable interest, and 
when he had finished she leaned back 
in her chair with a ripple of low 
laughter. 

“T do not believe we will begin that,” 
she said. “It’s like a game and we 
could go on indefinitely mentioning 
names on the strength of finding a mu- 
tual acquaintance. No, I am something 
of a fatalist. I think I will let events 
take their course. If we are to meet 
again, why, we are. If not, why, all our 
poor efforts cannot compass it. Ah, it 
is nine o'clock, on the very stroke! 
Good night.” She smiled graciously, 
charmingly. “And thank vou again for 
so kindly restoring my property.” 

It was a very distinct dismissal. 
Havden rose at once. “But,” he pro- 
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tested before he took a step to depart, 
“you cannot leave me this way. The 
only way I can think of you is as ‘The 
Lady with the Butterflies,” and it is too 
cumbersome a title. It sounds like the 
name of a picture. It is such a cata- 
logue-y title.” 

“It is really,” she agreed with him. 
“There is no doubt about it. I am 
sorry,” demurely, black lashes again on 
cheeks of cream, no, carnation. She 
did not mention her name and Hay- 
den’s face fell. 

“T wonder if you know my cousin, 
Kitty Hampton,” he said at a venture. 

“My pumpkin coach!” she exclaimed, 
moving toward the door. 

“But my reward!” he cried. “I re- 
fuse to let you go without bestowing 
it. It is not honest.” 

She sighed and 
flushed and wavered. 
assurance,” she said as one driven to 
a corner. ‘Believe me when I tell you 
that when vou wish to see me I shall 
not be hard to find. I have reason to 
think that you will find it very easy.” 


she smiled, she 
“Then take this 


CHAPTER IV. 


Although Hayden proved himself re- 
luctantly regardful of the butterfly 
lady's very evident desire to be left 
alone, he did not at once leave the ho- 
tel. Instead, he strolled into the office 
and after loitering about there for a 
few moments, he was just leaving when 
he encountered Penfield, Horace Pen- 
field. Ordinarily, Hayden would have 
avoided him as he would fire and pesti- 
Ience; but to-night he rather went out 
of his way to secure Penfield’s society. 

Penfield was a thin man with slightly 
stooping shoulders and a neck that 
craned forward. He had a long pale 
face as narrow as a wedge, a nose as 
sharp as a fox’s, keen, ferretlike eyes, 
and white lashes. No longer young, he 
yet managed to achieve this effect and 
retain the manner of youth. His claims 
to social distinction rested on the solid 
basis of fear. He was a walking bu- 


reau of information, a daily newspaper. 
When the harsh vituperation of those 
who, having nothing more to lose, had 
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nothing more to gain, occasionally as- 
sailed him, he had been heard callously 
to assert that he preferred being dan- 
gerous to being ineffective, and that he 
would infinitely prefer to be a menace 
to society than its victim. In short, the 
profession of scandalmongering he pur- 
sued with concentration, finesse, and in- 
finite tact. If for himself he achieved 
eminence, became master of his craft, 
it was doubtless sufficient recompense. 

“Hello, Hayden,” he said in his thin, 
satirical voice. “How are you and your 
affairs ?” 

“All right, I] guess,” said Hayden in- 
differently. 

lor a season they talked on various 
subjects, falling gradually into a discus- 
sion of the merits of certain mining 
propositions, until Hayden said with 
premeditated suddenness : 

“By the way, Penfield, : 
heard of the Butterfly mine or estate? 

“The Butterfly!” repeated Penfield 
slowly. “The Butterfly!’ He pinched 
his lower lip meditatively. “‘Let me see! 
One of those Mexican mines, isn’t it? 


1 - 
Nave you ever 


Or wait a moment,” 


shrewdly. “IT may 
have’ mines on the brain because we've 
have’ mines on the brain because we've 


been talking about them. Upon m 
word, Hayden,” his face flushing with 


shame, his professional | ’ 
wounded, “I’m awfully sorry ; but to tell 
the truth, I can’t just put my finger on 
it. Yet somewhere, lately I’ve heard of 
it. Did I read of it or hear people 
speaking of it?’ He drew his hand 
over his brow looking really worried. 
“Come on and walk down the Avenue 
with me,” he said. “Maybe the night 
air will refresh my memory, and I'll 
able to think it out as we move 
But the night air -could hardly be 
regarded as a potent factor in restoring 
Penfield’s recollections, for they walked 
some distance and he had succeeded in 
offering no answer to Hayden’s ques- 
tion; and although he strove lightly to 
discuss the various topics which arose 
between them, he was manifestly so 
perturbed and dismayed that Hayden 
felt his contempt mitigated by a faint 
feeling of pity. 

Finally, when about to cross from 


one side of the street to the other, they 
paused to give an oncoming motor the 
right of way. As it went flying past 
them, a woman leaned forward and 
bowed and smiled. It was the lady of 
the butterflies, and in the white light of 
the electric lamp Hayden saw seated 
beside her the same gray, elderly, un- 
obtrusive man with whom she had en- 
tered the Gildersleeve. 

“By George! Marcia Oldham!” cried 
Penfield. 

So it really was she! What luck to 
know for certain! Hayden exulted. 
Now Kitty Hampton would have an op 
portunity to prove that cousinly affec 
tion she was always assuring him of. 

“You know her, of course?” asked 
Penfield, 

‘I have recently met her,” replied 
Hayden briefly. 

“Oueer thing about that 
meditated Penfield. 

“Queer? How? What do you 
mean?” exclaimed Hayden involunta- 
rily, although he bitterly reproached 
himself a moment later, for having, 
he expressed it, so far forgotten himself 
as to ask any questions of Penfield. 

Penfield chuckled, an arid, biting 
chuckle it was, too. His face bright 
ened up, his crestfallen manner merged 
happily into jauntiness, his self-respect 


as 





was restored. He was again the au- 
thoritative gossip 

‘You know, of course, of old Old- 
ham. One of the millionaires of the 
la Vell, with changing times, 
changing methods of finance, he lost his 


grip, and about five years ago he died, 
heavily involved, leaving a widow and 
one young daughter, Marcia \Irs. 
Oldham had been a Southern woman of 
the old régime, and was a pretty, abso 
lutely helpless creature, and Marcia was 
still at school. 

“Of course it raised a storm of talk. 


( 
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They had been used to every luxury, 
all the ease of wealth; they relied on 
the machinery, you know, to look after 
them, and it never entered into their 
heads that the wheels could stop. When 
they did stop, as you can imagine, every 
one was discussing the poor Oldhams. 
There were the greatest raising of 
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hands and lowering of voices and mop- 
ping of eyes whenever their names 
were mentioned.” His arid chuckle 
seemed to strike Hayden like the spat- 
ter of hail. 

“*What will become of them?’ ‘What 
can they do?’ ‘A helpless woman like 
Mrs. Oldham and a young daughter!’ ” 
he mimicked feminine voices. “You 
heard that sort of thing bleated on 
every side. <All of the women advanced 
positive opinions on just what they 
ought to do. The consensus of opin- 
ions, I believe, amounted to this, that 
it was the part of wisdom for the Old- 
hams to sell everything they had left 
and depart for some obscure German 
or French town where Marcia might 
perfect herself in the languages and fit 
herself for a nursery governess or 
something of that kind. 

“But’—again a fit of laughing which 
almost choked him—*“to the disapprov 
al, even horror and disgust of all kind 
friends, the eccentric Oldhams_ did 
nothing of the kind. They went along 
as they always had, and certainly thes 
did not then display nor ever have dis 
played any lack of money. They live 
simply, entertain very little; but Mar 
cia who is considered a beauty goes out 
constantly. She is seen everywhere, 
dresses quite as well as her school 

, 


} 
friends, Kitty Hampton and Bea Ha 


bersham, ith whom she alwa ap 
pears, and who, as of course vou know 
have both married an enormous amount 


of money. Her extravagance is hard 
ly discreet, considering a watchful and 


censorious world; but when one has 


such powerful and extremely loval 
friends, discretion is unnecessary.” 
“She paints beautifully, I under- 


stand,” said Hayden indignantly. 
Penfield’s thin laughter stabbed his 
ear-drums. “If she sold in a vear all 
the pretty little picture s she | aints it 
would barely pav for her gowns. No, 


that won't do. But.” and a new note 
crept into Penfield’s voice, “did vou see 
that old duffer who was with her? 


That's where she shows her discretion. 
He is kept very much in the back 
ground. It is only very occasionally 
that she appears with him.” 










MARIPOSA 


“Who is he?” asked Hayden gruffly, 
desperately ashamed of himself for 
stooping to question Penfield. 

Penfield elevated his eyebrows and 
spread his hands. ‘Let us hope that he 
is the rich uncle from Australia,” he 
said gently. “Ah, Hayden, Bea and 
Kitty have managed the affair with Wil- 
fred Ames beautifully so far. They 
have almost succeeded in pulling it off 
in spite of the reluctant lady and Wil- 
fred’s raving mother; but Wilfred, 
good, old, thick-witted Wilfred, is be- 
coming daily more uncomfortable. Fido 
won't lie down and go to sleep on the 
hearth-rug as Kitty and Bea wish him 
to. On the contrary, owing to his 
mother’s watchful vigilance, he is snif- 
fing around quite suspiciously, and,” 
with a series of chuckles, “TI believe, 
although I am not sure yet, that the fair 
Marcia has a rival, and a rival to be 
reckoned with, T assure you.” 

Hayden felt that he had stood all that 
he could. Penfield really was too of- 
fensive. His first impulse was to turn 
on his heel and leave his companion 
without) a word; but on second 
thoughts, he decided to retain Pen- 
field’s company, and put into execution 
a little plan which was rapidly matur- 
ing in his brain, and which appealed t 
his hazard-loving fancy. It was a mere 
chance, one in a million, but he consid 


ered it worth the taking. Penfield knew 


all the world and its affairs. He, more 
than any one Havden could think of, 
might be of use to him in a certain 


g 
\rgonautic expedition he was adventur- 
ing upon. He decided to put it to the 
test, anyway. 


‘So you, too, are nterested in 
mines,” he said. with an easv change of 
subject. “Well.” with a short laugh, 
“as far as they are concerned, [ happen 





ion of a man who sees 





to be in the posi 


a spring of vater in the desert and 
may not stoop to drink of it.” 

“What on earth do vou mean?” cried 
Horace. His head shot forward, his 


nose twitched. He scented a fresh piece 
of news as a dog scents truffles. “‘Have 
you found a fortune?” His curiosity 
was as fully aroused as Hayden hoped. 


They had reached Robert’s apartment 
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by this time and he paused a moment 
on the step. “Come in,” he said, “and 
I will tell you. You have not seen 
my diggings, anyway.” 

By what he considered a sheer stroke 
of luck, he, Hayden, had not been two 
days in New York, when aneold friend, 
who was under the necessity of taking 
a long journey with the expectation of 
being absent several months, urged him 
to take possession of the apartment he 
and his wife were temporarily vacating. 
After a sight of it, Hayden gladly em- 
braced the opportunity and now, he and 
his Japanese servant, Tatsu, the com- 
panion of ten wandering years, were in- 
stalled in beautiful and luxurious quar- 
ters which had come without the lifting 
of a finger to secure them. 

Here was a fresh field for Penfield’s 
inevitable investigations, and Hayden's 
disclosures of his private affairs, deeply 
as they interested him, could wait a 
bit. Horace was patient by nature and 
training. “One thing at a time,” was 
a favorite motto, and it was not until 
he had exhausted the possibilities of 
the apartment and had peered into every 
nook and corner, that he consented to 
sit down in the comfortable library and 
express his commendation of the place 
and envy Hayden's luck. 

Robert, on his part, had followed his 
cuest about, replying mechanically to 
his questions and endeavoring to throw 
off a depression which had crept over 
him. 

The night had been cold, and to one 
with any decency of feeling, Penfield 
was a disagreeable companion; but if 
noxious he also had his uses, and the 
more Hayden pondered the matter, the 
more he was strengthened in his de- 
cision to secure Penfield’s assistance. 
The humor for it grew upon him as the 
reassuring comfort and cheer of his 
surroundings gradually permeated his 
consciousness. 

The wood-fire on the hearth flickered 
redly over the walls, the lamps were 
lighted in anticipation of his arrival; 
easy chairs were drawn near the fire; 
books, papers and magazines were 
temptingly displayed on the table. 
“What were we talking about before 


we came up,” said Hayden, with the 
effect of mental effort. 

“Mines,” Horace replied promptly. 
“You were about to tell me of a big 
find you’ve made. Go on.” 

“Ah yes. But’—Hayden laughed a 
little ruefully—“vou've put the thing 
entirely too definitely when you say ‘a 
big find I’ve made.’ The bother of it 
is that I have and I haven't.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Horace, cocking his head sidewise and 
looking at his host speculatively. 

“Just what I say,” replied the latter. 
“You see, it happened down in South 
America, several months ago. We were 
running a railroad through a great es- 
tate, oh, an enormous estate in the 
mountains. You could get about any 
variation of climate and = soil you 
wanted. Well, there was a tradition 
about the place which I heard again 
and again, and which gradually grew to 
haunt my imagination; it was that 
somewhere on this estate was a lost 
mine of stupendous value; and that al- 
though no one had apparently any idea 
where it might be located, or had suc- 
ceeded in finding a trace of it, never- 
theless, according to current report, it 
had been worked within the last quar- 
ter of a century, that is, worked in a 
primitive and intermittent sort of a 
way.” 

“But,” interrupted Penfield, “twenty- 
five years! That of course is within 
the memory of dozens of people. What 
on earth——” 

“Wait.” said Hayden. “Your part of 
this game is to listen calmly, not inter- 
rupt. Don’t you suppose I considered 
all those points? Now to go back into 
the history of the thing; this is the 
story that I gathered here a little, there 
a little, and gradually pieced together. 

“This vast estate was one of the 
holdings of a very ancient and noble 
Spanish family. It was, as I have said, 
situated in the mountains, and naturally 
comprised great tracts of valueless land, 
barren and rocky, although there were 
also fertile valleys and broad cultivated 
plateaus. A great mansion, the home 


of Don Raimond De Leon, the owner 
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of the estate, was situated on one of 
these plateaus and commanded one of 
the most beautiful views one could 
dream of. One gazes down the moun- 
tainside on fields of corn and alfalfa, 
green as emerald, and orchards of 
blooming fruit-trees; down, down these 
terraces fall until at their feet lie the 
tropical valleys with their orange and 
pineapple groves, and wild, luxuriant 
vegetation; and then, one turns and 
glances upward; before him the barren 
mountainsides, the summits austere, re- 
mote, covered with perpetual snow. 

“Well, here surrounded by every 
form of natural scenery, there lived, I 
say, this old don and his only daughter, 
Lolita. Of course she had a name a 
mile long, Maria Annunciata Mer- 
cedes Eugénie and all the rest, but they 
called her Lolita for convenience. The 
traditions of their rank were always 
rigidly maintained. They lived in feudal 
state and splendor, occasionally jour- 
neying to Spain; and the daughter, in 
addition to her beauty, was possessed 
of all the graces and accomplishments 
of a young woman of her class. 

“But while yet in the flower of her 
beauty and youth, an American adven- 
turer, a soldier of fortune, appeared 
upon the scene. He had either come 
by design or strayed there by mistake, 
probably the former; but that, however, 
is immaterial. He happened to possess 
those first requisites of the successful 
soldier of fortune—a charming person- 
ality, a pretty wit, and a most ready 
address. In a very short time,,the ha- 
cienda and all that it contained were 
his. He captured not only the daugh- 
ter but the old don himself, and to him 
the latter confided the source of the 
family’s almost illimitable wealth, the 
source, but not its location; and this 
source was a hidden mine, called oddly 
enough ‘The Veiled Mariposa.’ ” 

Penfield started as if he had been 
shot. “What did you say that name 
was?” he cried, his ferret-face sharp- 
ened with eagerness. 

“The Veiled Mariposa,” repeated 
Hayden, watching him keenly, and 
overjoved at the success of his plan. 
It was evident that Horace knew some- 
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thing. ‘Mariposa is the Spanish name 
for butterfly, you know.” 

“By Jove, what a coincidence!’ mut- 
tered Penfield. 


“A coincidence? How? What do 
you mean?” It was Robert's turn to be 
eager now. “Have you heard of it? 


Have you?” 

Penfield shook his head. “Not of it 
exactly, but—but——”’ 

“But—but——"_ repeated Hayden 
impatiently. He felt injured and 
showed it. “You evidently know some- 
thing, but vou won't tell me. Do you 
think that is playing quite fair, Hor- 


ace ? 

“Bosh! I’m playing fair all right. 
ll tell you fast enough when there's 
anything to tell. What I have in mind 
may be the merest coincidence, proba- 
bly is. I want to do a bit of thinking 
first before I savy anything. But go on 
with your story. What has all this to 
do with you?” 

“Where was 1?) Oh, ves.” Hayden 
took up the thread of his narrative 
again. “Well, the soldier of fortune 
married the don’s lovely daughter with 
the old father’s entire approval. They 
had a great wedding, the festivities last- 
ing for days. Don Raimond bestowed 
bags and bags of gold and silver on 
them, and they sailed away for France. 

“Now, contrary to the customary fate 
of such unions, the marriage although 
childless turned out happily. For the 
next ten vears or so, the American and 
his Spanish wife, his name by the way 
was Willoughby, lived in great mag- 
nificence in the various capitals of Eu- 
rope, maintaining an almost royal state 
and entertaining constantly upon a 
grand scale. Occasionally, they visited 
the father in South America, and once 
or twice he visited them, and the bags 
of gold were always punctually forth- 
coming. 

“Then suddenly. a most appalling 
thing happened. The distrfct in which 
the old don lived was swept by a plague 
of unusual virulence. The De Leon 
succumbed before he had time to make 
any disposition of his property, even 
write a line to his daughter. His Yan- 
kee overseer in charge of the mine was 
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also stricken the same day and followed 
his ‘employer within a few hours, and 
the Indian and Spanish laborers on the 
estate went like sheep. There is a ru- 
mor that misfortunes did not cease here, 
but that the plague was followed by an 
earthquake of a most devastating na- 
ture, and thus the population of that 
especial district was almost wiped out. 

“As soon as the news of these dis- 
asters reached the Willoughbys they 
took passage at once for South Amer- 


ica to verify the terrible rumors. They 
found their worst fears confirmed, and 
to crown their sorrows Villoughby 


after eoing over De Leon’ 
again and again could find no map of 
the mine, nor any directions as to its 
location. 
of the ore mined and shipped, all in 
the old don’s handwriting, but nothing 
to aid his son-in-law in rediscovering 
the mine. 

“Willoughby immediately put some 
€ xperienced prospectors to work and se- 
cured the services of several geological 
experts, but to no avail. The mine, 
mentioned alwavs in the don’s docu- 
ments as “The Veiled Mariposa,’ seemed 
to have vanished as completely as if 
it had never existed, or to have been 
sunk by the earthquake into the very 
bowels of the earth. 

“All his efforts to find it having 
proved useless—efforts extending over 
several years—Willoughby put a young 
nephew of De Leon’s, who had recently 
arrived from Spain, in temporary 
charge of the estate and returned with 
his wife to France. Accustomed now 
for many vears to a vast, unconditioned 


papers 
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expenditure, he found it impossible to 
contemplate — th poverty 
which stared him in the face and he re 
solved to trv and dispose of the whole 
estate, which a will of De Leon’s made 
at the time of her marriage conferred 
intact upon his daughter Lolita. 

“He hoped to sell at a magnificent 
fieure. He trusted to his own mag- 
netic eloquence and his indisputable 
proofs of the enormous revenues of the 
mine to so inflame the cupidity of the 
purchaser or purchasers that he would 
find no difficulty in securing a sum 


comparative 





which would enable him to live in com- 
fort, even luxury, for the remainder 
of his days. He was not successful in 
arranging the matter abroad and he 
came to this country about six years 
ago hoping to make a better bargain. 
He remained here in New York sev- 
eral months and then sailed for France 
on The Princess Verona.” 

“The Princess Verona,” interrupted 
Penfield. “Why, that was lost at sea; 
went down with a terrible loss of life.” 

Hayden nodded. “And neither Wil 
loughby nor his wife was among the 
aved. But just before sailing, he wrote 
to the Spanish nephew on the old es- 
tate, and also to his lawvers in France, 
announcing exultantly that he had 
successful in his mission, having’ sold 
the property at a great figure, and that 
he would shortly write of all the details 
of the purchase. But from that day to 
this, the nephew has heard nothing fur- 
ther of the matter. There has been no 
effort to claim or to take possession of 
the property. That is, with this ex 
ception. Within the last six years, for- 
cign prospectors have twice appeared 
on the estate, and on being questioned 
as to their business have said they came 
from the owners of the property. In 
both instances, however, they withheld 
the names of the people they were sup- 
posed to represent, and little credence 
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was given to their story. 

“But nevertheless, the Irench law 
vers believe that the estate was sold, 
for just before sailing Willoughby pur- 
chased drafts in New York for a large 
sum of money, 

“But where are the owners? Why 
should any one person or group of per- 
sons consider a property sufficiently de- 
sirable as to pav such a sum for it and 
then apparently drop the whole mat 
ter? [t's unthinkable, 
Hayden sprang to his feet and began to 
walk the floor. “That's the question 
that has been puzzling me for months. 
What is their game? What does their 
waiting mean? But that is what I am 
here for—to try and trace up those 
owners. I'm prepared to give time and 
money to the task, for, Horace’—a 
passionate exultation rang through his 


incredible.” 
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voice—"‘I—I—have discovered — the 
mine, the wonderful, lost, Veiled Mari- 
posa.”” 

“The deuce you have!’ exclaimed 
Penfield, actually showing something 
like excitement. “‘And is it really all 
that tradition savs of it?” 

“More,” affirmed Robert solemnly. 
“T tell you, Horace, it makes the fabled 
treasures of the Incas look like thirty 





cents, Ah, it’s * He paused on the 
hearth-rug and looked down on_ the 
gossip in the chair. “I’m going to ask 


u, Penfield, not to mention any of 
this. I have told you the story because 
vou know everybody and_ everything 
about everybody, and I hoped you 
might be able to help me in my investi- 
cations. Your exclamation a while ago 
shows that you do know something.” 

Penfield gazed at the fire through 
narrowed lids, then he shook his head. 
“No.” he said, “truly I know nothing. 
What I jumped at a while ago is some 
thing that you are bound to run across 
vourself. I’m not telling all that | 
know, but I'm willing to bet that within 
«a very short time you will hear of The 
Veiled Mariposa, and that, too, from 
a most unexpected source.” 

“What are you driving at now 
cried Hayden, “Come, speak up, What’s 
the use of being mysterious ?” 

“It amuses me, that’s all,” grinned 
Penfield. “But truly, Hayden, if 1 
could be of any assistance to you | 
would. As I cannot, at present, I shall 
just sit tight and look on, occasionally 
putting my finger just far enough in thy 
pie to stir things up and make them 
merry.” He rose and getting into his 
coat and hat sauntered toward the door 

“But, Horace’—Havden started after 
him—“what do you mean by predicting 
that I shall oon hear of The Veiled 
Mariposa ?’ 

but Penfield only grinned more in 
scrutably than ever and closed the doo 
behind him. 

Llavden glared irritablv after his de 
parting guest and then shook his fist 
in the direction Penfield had taken. 
Having thus relieved his feelings, he 
threw himself into a chair and moodily 
lighted a cigarett« He was suffering 
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one of the swift reactions of the opti- 
mistic and mercurial temperament, 
which, if it suns itself upon the slope 
of Olympus pays for the privilege by 
an occasional sojourn in Avernus. He 
was disgusted with Penfield, with him- 
self, with the world. What a fool he 
had been to tell Penfield, that arch- 
whisperer of secrets, the story of his 
discovery and his hopes and dreams in 
regard to it! 

But wait, even in Avernus the dark- 
ness is sometimes penetrated by a ray 
of light. His quest, so far, had been 
fruitless. In the various cities of Eu- 
rope where the Willoughbys had lived 
and where he had made the most pa 
tient investigations, he had discovered 
practically nothing: and vet, here in 
New York, he had seen Penfield, the 
imperturbable, literally jump when he 
had mentioned The Veiled Mariposa; 
and further, he had assured him that 
he would hear some word regarding it 
within a short time. Come! Hayden 
theered visibly. That was something, 
at any rate. Things were not so bad, 
after all. He was well out of Avernus 
and beginning to scale Olympus, and 
his mind reverted to the earlier and 
happier part of the evening. 

Then he had met and talked with 
Marcia Oldham. Marcia! What a 
charming name! It was certainly a 
tremendous piece of luck that he had 
discovered it. Of course, he had been 
disturbed by Penfield’s revelations and 
innuendoes. No one who took an inter 
est in Miss Oldham could fail to be 
so. Nevertheless, Penfield’s statements 
should always be thoroughly discounted 
hat was understood. 

Robert mechanically lighted another: 
cigarette, still deep in thought. Pen 
field had spoken of the Oldham family 
fortunes. ‘“‘Nothing left,” he had as- 
serted, and yet they continued a manner 
of life which involved large expendi- 
tures. How could one account with 
ome show of probability for these cir- 
cumstances? 

\ number of hypotheses flashed 
through his brain. Could it not be pos- 
sible that this strong, self-reliant girl 


might have been aware of certain re- 
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sources of her father’s; or could not 
some old friend greatly indebted to the 
father have come forward in the hour 
of need? That was not so incredible. 
Only, only, and this question recurred 
to him with an insistence, diabolical and 
mocking. Why should a woman young, 
beautiful, luxurious to the point of ex- 
travagance, preserve these mysteries? 
Aye, there was the rub. 

And as he sat there in the firelight, 
alone with his disturbing meditations, 
trying to find some solution of this 
haunting puzzle, he felt more strongly 
than ever the spell of her presence. He 
did not wish to throw it off, he could 
not have been able to do so if he willed. 
It seemed to him that he had but to lift 
his eyes to see her standing there in her 
black gown, the butterflies shining in 
the firelight. Again he looked into 
her sweet eves, and he knew that from 
his soul he believed in her. That what- 
ever circumstances entangled her they 
were not of her choosing, and_ that 
whatever mysteries enmeshed her the 
web was not of her weaving. 


CHAPTER V. 

Some business matters connected 
with his profession occupied the greater 
part of Hayden’s time for the next day 
or so; but in his first moments of lei- 
sure, he hastened to look up Nitty 
Hampton. 

About five o'clock of a raw winter 
afternoon, he stopped at her house, in- 
tending under a pretense of a craving 
for hot tea to win Kitty to speech of 
her friend Marcia. Well-simulated 
shivers, a reference to the biting air, 
would secure his cousin’s  solicitude, 
then, at perhaps the third cup, he would 
in a spontaneous burst of confidence 
confess to a more than passing interest. 
This would at once gain Kittv’s warm 
if unstable attention, her impulsive svm- 
pathy, and—— At this moment, the 
severe and forbidding butler informed 
him that Mrs. Hampton was not at 
home, was out of town, and all fur- 
ther inquiries were met by a polite and 
non-committal “I don’t know, sir.” 

Hayden turned away both disap- 


pointed and resentful. On the occasion 
of their walk, a few days before, Kitty 
had not mentioned to him any contem- 
plated journey, and now, just as he was 
counting on enlisting her good offices, 
she had left him completely in the lurch, 
and all his plans for again meeting 
Marcia Oldham were, as he expressed 
it, up in the air. 

To add to his general sense of disap- 
pointment and injury, he had had a 
brief line from Penfield saying that he 
had so far made no progress in some 
investigations he was making, but felt, 
nevertheless, that he was on the cor- 
rect trail and hoped to turn up some- 
thing within a short time. 

Three or four days passed, the end 
of the week arrived, and still Nitty 
had not returned. Hayden felt like a 
man on a desert island who watches 
ships passing back and forth laden with 
merry pleasure-parties, too much ab- 
sorbed in their own amusements or too 
indifferent to his sufferings to rescue 
him; and his sense of isolation and de- 
pression was greatly increased by the 
one, last. unnecessary bitter drop in his 
cup—for the lady of his dreams had 
wantonly mocked him. Her promises 
had been idle as the wind. She had 
assured him that she would be anything 
but difficult to discover, had given the 
impression that he might chance to meet 
her at any moment, but the hopes she 
had held out were cheats, and she had 
succeeded either wilfully or by force of 
circumstances in very successfully elu- 
ding him. She had vanished as com- 
pletely as if she had been that shadowy 
astral wraith they had jestingly dis- 
cussed, and he was not only baffled and 
perplexed but wounded. 

His pride, very sore pride at present, 
was touched, and he told himself that 
since she chose thus to withdraw he 
would certainly not make a definite and 
overt attempt to follow. Then, by way 
of adhering strictly to this very good 
resolution, he proceeded to accept every 
social invitation which came his way, 
went religiously to luncheons, dinners, 
dances, anything that offered. He even 
invaded shops and strolled up and down 
Fifth Avenue; but New York was 
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empty of her. She had vanished as 
suddenly as she had appeared. 

One evening, just as he was really 
beginning to despair of ever seeing her 
again and feeling more dejected and 
miserable every minute in consequence, 
he stopped in at one of the theaters to 
see an act or two of a new play in 
which an English actress of great repu- 
tation, not only because of her beauty 
but also for the artistic quality of her 
acting, was appearing. To his own sur- 
prise, the first act interested him suffi- 
ciently to remain, a resolution that later 
he could not sufficiently commend, for, 
when the actress appeared in the second 
act, the street dress she had worn previ- 
ously had been changed for a superb 
evening gown. 

As she came forward to the foot- 
lights Hayden started as if he had re- 
ceived an electric shock and _ leaned 
eagerly forward fumbling for his 
glasses, for there upon her bosom, 
gleaming against the lace of her gown, 
was a great silver butterfly glittering 
with diamonds, while about her beauti- 
ful shoulders fell a familiar chain of 
tiny, enameled butterflies, azure, deep 
purple, vellow and orange, and strung 
together with jewels. 

Hayden sat through the rest of the 
play in a daze. To his excited fancy 
there were butterflies, butterflies every- 
where, the air seemed full of them. 
They served to bring up the image of 
Marcia Oldham very vividly before 
him. He turned now and again and 
carefully scanned the house, half be- 
lieving that she was present and he 
might at any minute encounter her eves. 
But no such luck awaited him, and his 
surprise was all the more marked when 
just as he was leaving the theater after 
the play was finished he felt a light 
touch on his arm and looked down to 
see the laughing face of Kitty Hamp- 
ton. 

“Kitty! Hayden clutched her with 
such a grip that she winced. “Where 
have you been? Although I have daily 
beaten on your doors and rung you up 
on the telephone, I couldn't find a trace 
of you.” 

She laughed. “Who says I haven't 
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well-trained servants! Come, drive 
home with me,” stepping into her wait- 
ing electric brougham. “Warren will 
be there. He just got back this after- 
noon, and he will be so glad to have 
you. You see, I was becoming so bored 
and cross, and I got to hate the sight 
of everything and everybody to such an 
extent, that I just ran away from it 
all, down into the country ; and the best 
part of it was, that I actually persuaded 
Marcia Oldham to go with me. Think 
of that! But I succeeded in convincing 
her that it was her duty to go with me, 
that I was really on the verge of an 
illness and needed her care. Marcia is 
strong on duty, you know. I tried my 
best to persuade her to do the play with 
me to-night, but she wouldn't. She said 
she had no end of things to look after. 

“Oh, I am so glad I met you! It is 
sheer luck. You see there were some 
people to dinner, and afterward, there 
were enough for bridge without me, so 
I just slipped away without a word to 
anybody and hid myself in a box. And 
I do hope you're hungry, Bobby. I 
am dreadfully. Nothing makes me so 
hungry as a play. Well, we'll all have 
some supper after a bit.” 

Havden’s heart sang. He had sought 
and sought and all his seeking had been 
vain, and here, by a mere chance, at an 
unlooked-for moment, the knowledge 
he had so ardently sought was his. He 
could afford to wait now; he leaned 
back comfortably and listened with an 
air of most eager interest to his cousin’s 
chatter. 

Kitty had quite recovered her spirits, 
and when they stopped before her door 
she was in the full tide of some gay 
reminiscences, and she continued her 
animated recital until they reached her 
drawing-room. 

There were a number of people pres- 
ent who seemed just to have left the 
bridge-tables and were still discussing 
the game. Warren Hampton, a tall, 
quiet, rather elderly man, welcomed 
Hayden cordially. They had always 
been good friends, and this was the 
first time they had met for several 
years. The rest, Hayden had either 
met casually or had to make the ac- 
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quaintance of. Among this latter group 
was Mrs. Habersham, mentioned by 
Penfield as one of Marcia Oldham’s 
most loyal friends, and Hayden was 
tremendously interested in discovering 
in her the dark woman with the rose- 
colored gown and the cerise wings in 
her hair with whom Marcia had talked 
that night at the opera. 

Somewhat to his disappointment, he 
was not seated near her at the very 
jolly little supper which was served 
later, but was placed instead between 
Kitty and a sallow, angular, vivacious 
woman with an unbecoming blue fillet 
in her hair. He had been talking to Mrs. 
Habersham and Hampton, and had not 
really happened to glance at Kitty since 
they had entered the room, but afte: 
they were seated at the table, he turned 
to speak to her and was absolutely 
struck dumb. 

He drew his hand across his brow as 
if to brush away the cobwebs in his 
brain. What was this? From what 
sort of an obsession was he suffering ? 
He had been thinking so much of those 
butterflies that he saw them wherever 
he looked: but poor victim of delusion 
that he was, he could swear that on 
Kitty's breast, gleaming against the 
laces of her gown, was the same silver 
butterfly which had earlier adorned the 
English actress, the same unique and 
beautiful chain of tiny, brilliant, enam- 
eled butterflies. He felt an imperative 
desire to put out his finger and touch 
them, to ask Kitty if she really wore 
them, or if he but dreamed them. 

“Bobby,” murmured his cousin so 
licitously, ““what on earth is the matter 
with you? You look as if you had just 
seen a ghost. Your eyes are popping 
out of your head, and you're staring at 
my butterflies as if they positively 
frightened you.” 

He drew a long breath of relief. 
“They're enough to make any one’s eyes 
pop out.” 

She touched the huge silver insect on 
her breast. “Are they not dreams?’ 
she said complacently. ‘‘One is simply 
nobody this winter unless one has them: 
and the beauty of it is they are so dif 
ficult to secure.” 





“Miss Oldham wears a set,” he an- 
nounced boldly. 

“Oh, of course.” She shot him a 
quick, rather surprised glance. ‘Have 
you met Marcia yet?" 

“Yes—just met her, not very long 
ago.” 

“How odd that she didn't speak of 
it!’ exclaimed Kitty. “But,” enthusi- 
astically, “isn’t she a dear? Do you 
know. Bobby, I do not believe that 
there is any one in the world, with the 
possibie exception of Warren, that I 
am half so fond of as I am of Marcia? 
She is everything, the most all-around 
person you can imagine, and so gifted. 
She did the loveliest little water-color 
for me while we were away. I[ will 


show it to you some time.” 

At this moment, their conversation 
was interrupted by the Jady with the 
blue fillet. She had not succeeded in 
getting even a hearing from the man 
on the other side of her. He showed 
a marked preference for his lobster in 
aspic, entirely ignoring the charms of 
her conversation and giving her very 
definitely to understand that he longed 
to be left to a silent contemplation and 
appreciation of the merits of the Hamp- 
tons’ chef. 

“ON, Kitty !"" The blue fillet leaned 
across Hayden. “Bea Habersham was 
telling us that you had been to see this 
new fortune-teller. Is she really as 
good as Bea Says?” 

“Good! Indeed she is!” cried Kitty, 
plunging into this new subject with her 
usual enthusiasm. ‘‘She’s the most re 
markable thing you ever heard of, and 
the beauty of it is that you don’t have 
to go into any dens and caves to find 
her—none of the black holes where you 
tremble for your life and begin to fear 
that you'll never get out again \nd 
she has the most charming studio.” 

“Oh, Bea said it was the dreamiest 
thing you ever saw and that she herself 
was a vision. Do you suppose she gets 
herself up that way really to conceal 


her identity, or is it to arouse more 
interest and enthusiasm ?” 
“How does she get herself up?” 


asked Hayden, with, however, no par 
interest in his tones. 
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“Tell him, Kitty. I haven't been for- 
tunate enough to see her yet,” replied 
the blue fille-—Mrs. Edith Symmes, by 
the way. 

“Oh, it is too fascinating for any- 
thing.” Kitty was eager to discuss her 
own particular find. “She is tall and 
graceful, oh, grace itself, and she wears 
a long black gown, Paris unmistaka- 
bly, and’—Kitty threw great emphasis 
on this “and,” and paused a moment 
for dramatic effect—‘‘she wears a man- 
tilla about her head, and a little black 
mask, with fringe falling from it so 
that even her mouth is concealed. It 
gives you the queerest creepy feeling 
when she comes into the room.” 

“How odd! How deliciously dread 
ful!’ Mrs. Svmmes shivered luxuri 
ously. “Do write or telephone her and 
make an appointment for me, Kitty, 
dear. They say that if I do so on my 
own account I shall have to wait weeks 
and weeks, there are so many ahead of 
me; but you've been such an awfully 
efficient press-agent that she will do 
anything for you.” 

“But her prices! Her dreadful 
prices!” sighed a plaintive feminine 
voice from the other side of the table. 
“Have you seen her, Mr. Hayden?” 

“Indeed I have not,” returned Hay 
den, “and I haven't the faintest inten 
tion of seeing her. I can’t understand 
why you waste your money on those 
people. They have absolutely nothing 
to tell vou, and they are fakers and 
worse, in every instance. You know 
it, each one of vou, and yet you con 
tinue to patronize them.” 

“Hear him preach!’ scoffed his 
cousin. 


“Kitty, you are the source of all our 
information this evening,” broke in a 
woman on her left. “Do tell us if it 
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is true that Marcia Oldham’s engage 
ment to Wilfred Ames is really an 
nounced ?”’ 

Havden, his eves on Kitty's face. 
could positively see it stiffen. “I really 
know nothing about it,” she answered 
coldly. 

“But they are together so much.” 

‘There are always a lot of men about 
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Marcia.” Kitty’s tone was ominously 
curt. 

“Oh, it is perfectly useless to try and 
get either Kitty or Bea Habersham to 
talk about Marcia,” murmured Edith 
Symmes in Hayden's ear. ‘They sim- 
ply will not do it, and it is sheer waste 
of breath to ask them any questions. 
Now, | happen to know that the en- 
gagement is not definitely announced.” 
Hayden drew a long breath. It was as 
if some weight had been lifted from 
him. ‘Marcia is odd, you know, aw- 
fully odd; but just the same, in that 
slow, unyielding way of his, Wilfred is 
determined to marry her, and’’—she 
lifted her eves—“his mother is crazy, 
simply crazy about it. For a while she 
contented herself with merely clawing 
the air whenever Marcia’s name was 
mentioned; but after her nice, quiet, 
stupid worm of a Wilfred turned and 
definitely announced to her his inten- 
tions, she hustled herself into her black 
bombazine and has literally made a 
house-to-house canvas, telling every- 
where her tale of woe. Poor old dame, 
it is rather hard on her!” 

“Why? asked Hayden, ice in his 
voice. “I should think that she would 
consider her son an especially fortunate 
man.” 

His companion gave a short laugh of 
irrepressible amusement. “I wish she 
could hear you sav that, and might I be 
there to see the fun, from a safe cor- 
ner, mind vou! ‘The shouting and the 
tumult’ would be worth while, I can 
assure you. QOh-h,” with one of her 
affected little shivers, “I wish you could 
hear some of the things she says about 
Marcia! Of course, one cannot exactly 
blame the poor old soul, for to say the 
least, Marcia, dear as she is, certainly 
lavs herself open to conjecture.” 

Hayden did not reply. He was rude 
lv and unmistakably giving the impres- 
sion of not having heard a word she 
said; but this attempt on his part, in- 
stead of offending his thin and voluble 
companion, only seemed to amuse her 
inordinately. 

“Do you know, Kitty,” announced the 
plaintive-voiced lady across the table, 
“that your butterflies are really the pret- 
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tiest ones I’ve seen, prettier than 
Mrs. ——,”’ mentioning the English ac- 
tress, “for I got a good look at them 
at a reception the other day, and yours 
are quite as lovely as Bea’s. Dear me!” 
in almost weeping envy. ‘I wish I 
could afford a chain of them.” 

Edith Symmes had a positive explo- 
sion of her noiseless, faintly malicious 
laughter. “Did you hear that?” she 
whispered to Hayden. ‘Whine-y Min- 
nie over there is as rich as cream; and 
yet, she can’t afford those dreamy but- 
terflies, while Marcia Oldham, who 
hasn’t a cent in the whole world, wears 
a set which, as usual, surpasses every 
other woman’s. It is a most amazing 
and amusing social riddle. Even you, 
who are evidently one of her admirers, 
must admit that.” 

“T can’t really afford anything worth 
while this year,” sighed the dolorous 
lady characterized as whine-y Minnie, 
“but I must try and get an appointment 
with that fortune-teller, even if it is 
hideously expensive. What did you say 
her name was, Kitty?” 

“An odd name,” mimicked Hayden, 
catching his cousin’s eye and unable to 
resist a schoolboy temptation to tease 
her. “An odd name.” He reproduced 
Kitty’s high lisping tones perfectly. 

Bobby, if you mock me, I'll give you 
something that will make you laugh on 
the other side of your mouth,” she said 
rapidly under her breath, and reverting 
to the phraseology of childhood. “Did 
you ask her name, Minnie? It is an 
odd name. Mademoiselle Mariposa. 
Sometimes called ‘The Veiled Mari- 
posa.’ ” 

Hayden’s laughing face stiffened as 
if he had received a shock from an elec- 
tric battery. Mariposa! Mariposa !— 
the butterfly. Horace Penfield’s words 
recurred to him: “I am willing to bet 
now that you will hear of The Veiled 
Mariposa in a very short time, and that, 
too, from a most unexpected source.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
An afternoon or two later, having 
perfected a little plan in his mind, Hay- 
den again called on his cousin to be 





informed that she was not at home. 
Kitty, he reflected, was never at home 
when any one wanted to find her. 
Therefore, with time on his hands, he 
turned into the Park and decided to 
stroll there for an hour or so. It was 
an almost incredibly mild afternoon for 
the season of the year, mild and soft 
and gray; the leafless boughs of the 
trees upheld the black irregular net- 
work of their twigs against the gray 
sky, with its faint, dull reflection of 
sunset gold, and the twilight brooded 
in the mists on the edge of distance as if 
it waited the hour to send its gray veils 
floating over the face of the earth. 

Hayden walked slowly, and in this 
direction or that as his fancy dictated. 
It was not an afternoon for violent 
exercise; but for loitering and reverie. 
Presently, he looked up from his mu- 
sings to see, to his infinite surprise and 
delight, Marcia Oldham approaching 
him down a twilight vista with the gold 
behind her. 

She, too, was influenced by the day 
and the hour, for she seemed to walk 
in a dream, and came quite near him 
without seeing him. She was all in 
black, and her furs, also black, were 
slipping from her shoulders, while her 
muff dangled from a cord about her 
wrist. Hayden thought she looked a 
little tired and certainly pale; but that 
might have been due to the black hat 
and the lace veil she had thrown back 
from her face the better to enjoy the 
air. 

She came quite close to him before 
she saw him, and as she lifted her eyes 
and met his she started slightly, a start 
of unmistakable amazement, and as it 
seemed to him, although perhaps this 
was but the reflection of his hopes, of 
pleasure. 

“T began to fear that we were never 
going to meet again,” he said after they 
had exchanged the conventional greet- 
ings, and he had asked and had received 
permission to walk with her in what- 
ever direction she might be taking. 

“T have been away for a week,” she 
answered, “and there have been a num- 
ber of things to see to since my return. 
I have been very busy. You know I 
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have a studio away from my home 
where I paint all day. Your cousin has 
bought a number of my pictures.” 

“She spoke of them. I am anxious to 
see them; and I knew you were away,” 
he said. “I knew it psychologically. 
The town was full of people and yet, at 
the same time, it was very empty.” 
That faint and lovely carnation on her 
cheek! “And Kitty Hampton told me 
that you had been away with her,” he 
rather tamely concluded. 

“Yes,” she said, it seemed to him in- 
differently. Then with a change of 
tone, as if warning him from dangerous 
ground: “How absurd our acquaintance 
has been!” 

“Does it strike you so?” he asked 
sadly. “To me it is the most delightful, 
the most beautiful thing that ever hap- 
pened.” 

“T should not be at all surprised 
she said calmly, almost too calmly, and 
with premeditated irrelevance, “if Kitty 
and Bea were both of them awaiting 
me now.” His boldness was incapable 
of ruffling her composure; but never- 
theless, he saw with a secret joy the 
telltale and uncontrollable carnation 
again fly to her cheek. 

But Hayden had not even approached 
the limits of his courage. He had been 
too much baffled in his attempts to find 
her, she had proved too elusive for him 
to permit her lightly to slip through his 
fingers again, as it were, now, when he 
had the opportunity to press his claims 
for further recognition. Should a man 
who had succeeded more than once 
through bold but not displeasing words 
in causing the scarlet to stain that cheek 
of cream, carelessly forego any chance 
for future experiment ? 

“Surely, you won't leave me on your 
door-step this dreary afternoon,” he 
pleaded: “I would never have suspect- 
ed you of such hardness of heart. Why, 
it amounts almost to—to —brutality,” 
casting about him for a good strong 
word. “You will pass on into light and 
warmth and comfort; tea, the cheering 
cup, and cakes, no doubt cakes, while 
I am left out in this gray depressing 
atmosphere, night coming on, the rain 
falling ; 
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“Rain! Oh, nonsense. You have 
overshot your mark.” She lifted her 
face to the sky. ‘Not a drop,” scorn- 
fully. 

He stripped his glove from his hand 
and held out the bare palm. “I thought 
so,” with calm triumph. “A_ steady 
drizzle. You don’t feel it yet because 
of your hat; but vou will presently. It 
will very shortly turn to a drenching 
shower ; that especial sort of cloud yon- 
der,” waving his stick toward the west, 
“always indicates a drenching shower. 
Oh,” in answer to her incredulous smile, 
“you can’t tell me anything about 
weather conditions, I’ve lived too much 
in the open not to be thoroughly con- 
versant of them. So you see I know 
what I’m talking about when I say that 
a woman who would leave a ran on 
a door-step on an afternoon like this is 
the kind that would shut up the house 
and go away for the summer leaving 
the cat to forage for itself.” 

“But think of your nice warm apart- 
ment, and the subways, and street-cars 
and taxicabs and hansoms which will 
swiftly bear you thither.” 

His glance was a reproachful protest. 
“Every form of conveyance you have 
mentioned is drafty. Coming from the 
hot climates I have lived in so 
longe-—” He paused and coughed 
tentatively. ‘But what is the use of all 
this thrust and parry?” pressing his ad- 
vantage. ‘“‘Are vou or are you not go- 
ing to give me a cup of tea?” 

At this very direct question, the 
laughter, the gaiety vanished from her 
face. She looked thoughtful and seemed 
to consider so trivial a matter quite un- 
necessarily. Then, apparently arriving 
at a sudden decision, she said with a 
sort of sweet, prim courtesy: “I should 
be very glad to have you come in with 
me and meet my mother. I think it is 
very probable that we will find Kitty, 
and perhaps Bea, there before us.” 

“Thank you very much,” he said, 
with equal formality. “I very much 
appreciate vour letting me come.” 

The remainder of their walk he found 
delightful. Marcia was pleased to throw 
off, in a measure, the reserve, the 
absorption which seemed almost habit- 
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ual with her, and she chatted with him 
frankly, occasionally even playfully, as 
they strolled along. 

“Why,” he asked her curiously, “did 
you put that hypothetical question to 
me that evening at the Gildersleeve, 
about the young woman living in the 
country and sending her astral body on 
little visits to town?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” she 
laughed. ‘It often amuses me to in- 
dulge in little fanciful flights like that.” 

“T think you were purposely trying 
to mystify me,” he said. “You saw 
that I was going to be a bore and you 
pretended to be a ghost, trusting to 
your noiseless and mysterious manner 
of appearing and disappearing to work 
on my fears and frighten me off. And, 
truth to tell, there is something un- 
canny about your peculiarly sot 
and rustleless movements.” 

“Oh, absurd!’ she cried, the very 
tips of her ears red. Hayden might 
well exult in his ability to make her 
blush. ‘How you do romance! The 
whole situation was an absolutely sim 
ple one. Old Mr.——” He fancied 
she caught her breath sharply, but if it 
herself 
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W ere SO she recove red 
ately went on: “The man with 
whom I was dining—I had to see him 
that 
I was leaving him at the station when 
[ bowed to you and Alr. 
the motor, and, as I was saving, I had 
to see him before he left on a—a busi 
ness matter, and naturally, it was much 
easier to talk it over with him at the 
Gildersleeve than any place else.” 


and 


evening. 


She smiled as she finished, and Hay 
den saw more in that smile than she 
intended or desired he should. It i 


in itself a full period, definitely closing 
the subject. It also held resentment. 
annoyance with herself that she had 
permitted herself to fall into so egregi 
ous a blunder as an explanation 

“Oh, how I love a winter evenin 
like this!’ sl 
“Once in a while, they stray into the 
heart of winter from the sun-warmed 
autumn, and they get so cold, poor lit- 
tle strays from Indian Summer, that 
they wrap themselves in all the clouds 
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and mists they can find. 


isn't it 
soft and dim and sweet and mysterious ? 


The wind sings such an eerie little 
song, and the tiny, pale crescent moon 
is just rising. Look, it has a ring about 
it! It will rain to-morrow. . Oh, dear!” 

They had left the Park a few minutes 
before and turned in the direction of 
Riverside Drive, and a few steps 
brought them to the home in which 
Marcia’s father had installed his fam- 
ily a few months before the crash came 
and his subsequent death. It was a 
handsome house, within as well as with- 
out; dark, stately, and sumptuous in 
effect. The sound of voices and laugh- 
ter reached their 
the stairs, and when 
drawing-room they 
people there before them. 

Chere was Kitty looking more than 
ever like a charming, if nat very good 
little boy, and dressed beautifully, if 
incongruously, in a trailing limp gown 
of champagne color and wistaria most 
wonderfully blended, when her face, her 
figure, 1¢ wore her hair, 
seemed to cry aloud for knickerbocl 
and there was ea Habersham in velvet, 
1 the cerise shade she so mu 7 
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Mrs. Oldham greeted Hayden most 
graciously, but he could not fail to no- 
tice that she turned to her daughter 
with an indefinable displeasure in both 


elance and manner. She was a small 
woman, barely as high as Marcia’s 
shoulder; a surprise always, when 


noted, for the carriage of her head and 
shoulders gave the impression of her 
being above medium height; she had 
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evidently been an extremely pretty 
creature of the Dresden China type, 
and she still bore the manner and as- 
surance of beauty, fortifying this mental 
attitude by a genius for dress. Thus 
she succeeded in maintaining an illusion 
perfectly satisfactory to herself, if not 
quite so much so to others, for it was 
rather a hungry beast of an illusion and 
demanded constant oblations and sacri- 
fice. 

Her hair, like Marcia’s, was dark 
with the same loose and heavy waves, 
and her features exhibited the same deli- 
cate regularity; but the strength and 
sweetness of character so marked in the 
daughter’s face were lacking in the 
mother’s. Two rather striking blem 
ishes on the older woman's beauty, a 
wandering eye and a scar on the soft 
cheek, she took her own _ peculiar 
method of ignoring, thus completely 
and effectively discounting any unfa- 
vorable opinion in the mind of the be- 
holder. Consequently, she frequently 
referred to them, never as blemishes, 
but as slight but significant evidences 
of a distinctive and distinguished in- 
dividuality. 

“Oh, Marcia! What a dream of a 
hat!” cried Kittv. “And new. It’s a 
Virot.” . 

Marcia laughed her gentle and 
charming laugh. “Yes, it’s new and 
I’m so glad you like it.” 


“New, new, new,” said her mother 
petulantly. “It’s something new every 
day. I never saw such a spendthrift. 


It’s a good thing my wants are so few.” 

Marcia did not appear to hear this, 
and almost immediately her attention 
was taken up by the entrance of Wil- 
fred Ames, big, stolid and good-looking, 
while hard upon his heels fol 
Horace Penfield 

Mrs. Oldham, seeing that Penfield 
had gravitated toward the three wom 
en, Edith Symmes, Kittv and Bea, and 
that Ames had drawn Marcia a littl 
apart, urged Hayden to come and sit 
beside her tea-table and let her brew 
him a cup of fresh tea. 

“It’s really a rest for me, Mr. Hay- 
den,” she said pathetically, “for truly, 
it is very little rest I get. This big 
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house to look after—Marcia is not the 
least assistance to me in housekeeping 
—and a daughter on one’s mind.” She 
sighed heavily. “It is enough to make 
Mr. Oldham turn over in his grave if 
he could see all the care and responsi- 
bility that is thrown on my shoulders. 
He couldn’t endure the thought of such 
a thing. He always said to me: ‘Those 
little feet were made to tread on flow- 
ers.’ He was so absurd about my feet, 
you know. Not that they are anything 
remarkable; but I’m from the South, 
Mr. Hayden, and it’s only natural that 
| should have beautiful feet. 

“But then, as I often told him, he 
was just so constituted that he could 
see nothing in me but absolute perfec- 
tion. Why, do you know, one of my 
eyes has a slight, oh, a very slight de- 
fect, you have probably not noticed 
it. Well, we had been married for 
vears before he ever saw it. I hap- 
pened to mention it and he simply 
would not believe me until I convinced 
him by standing before him in a very 
strong light with my eyes wide open. 
Do let me give you a little more tea. 
No? Then some sugar or lemon, just 
to freshen up a bit what you have. 
How handsome Marcia and Wilfred 
look standing together, she is so dark 
and he is so fair. He is a dear fellow 
and so steady and sedate. I love him 
like a son, and I consider his influenc« 
over Marcia excellent. 

“She is, of course, the dearest thing 
in the world to me, Mr. Hayden. You 
will understand that, but I feel a moth- 
er’s solicitude, and she has certain traits 
which | fear may become exaggerated 
faults. She is inclined to be head- 
trong, heedless, wilful, and I’m afraid, 
sweet as Mrs. Hampton and Mrs. Ha- 
bersham are—dear girls! I love them 
like my own daughters—that they en- 
courage Marcia in her defiance of 
proper authority and her dreadful 
extravagance. But,” sighing, “she is 
young and pretty and she does not 
think; although Mr. Oldham used often 
to say: ‘Marcia will never have her 
mother’s beauty.” What do you think 
of such an absurdity?” 

‘| think if Diogenes had met Mr. 
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Oldham he would have blown out his 
light and gone back to the seclusion of 
his bath-tub for the rest of his life.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Oldham looked puzzled. 
“Oh, Diogenes! Oh, yes, searchigg for 
an honest man. Mr. Hayden, what a 
charming thing of you to say! I must 
remember that, and so witty, too! 
Edith dear,’ as Mrs. Symmes ap- 
proached them, “you can’t fancy what 
a wit Mr. Hayden is.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” returned Mrs, 
Symmes, “and that is the reason I have 
come to drag him away from you. Here 
is Mr. Penfield to take his place, and 
tell you a lot of new scandals all spring- 
ing directly from the seven deadly old 
sins. Come and sit on the sofa with 
me, Mr. Hayden.” 

“Rescued!” he muttered feebly when 
they had sat down in a remote corner. 
“T had an idea that I was never going 
to escape, that it would run on forever 
and ever.” 

“Poor Marcia!” murmured Mlrs. 
Symmes, glancing toward the window 
where Marcia and Ames stood, still en- 
grossed in conversation. “And poor 
Wilfred! You haven’t seen his Old 
Man of the Sea yet—meaning his 
mother ?” 

“No, is she, too, a Venus with a bad 
eye?” 

“Quite the reverse.” Faint sparkles 
of amusement came into her eyes, 
amusement which was always touched 
with a slight malice. “Mr. Hayden, 
some people are coming to take lunch- 
eon with me next Wednesday, I may 
count on you, may I not?” 


“Indeed, yes,” he assured her. “I 
should like nothing better.” 
She rose and he with her. Every 


one was doing the same. With a pur- 
pose which had been maturing in his 
mind during the last hour, Hayden ap- 
proached Kitty and Marcia, who stood 
together talking in low tones as Kitty 
caught her furs about her. 

“Miss Oldham,” Hayden’s voice was 
delightfully ingratiating, “don’t you or 


Kitty want to give me the address of 
this wonderful fortune-teller, Madem- 
oiselle Mariposa?” 

“But you said you took no interest in 


such things,” Kitty spoke quickly. 
“You insisted that they were all fakers 
and frauds. Why do you want to go 
now ?” 

“But I have an idea that I have met 
the lady,” he asserted. 

Marcia gave a quick start; but Kitty 
laughed. “I defy you to pierce her dis- 
guise,” she asserted, “and tell whether 
you have met her or not, unless, of 
course, she acknowledges the acquaint- 
ance. I will telephone you her address 
the moment [ reach home. I do not 
remember the number.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Kitty was as good as her word and 
telephoned her cousin the address of 
Mademoiselle Mariposa that evening. 
A fact that rather surprised Hayden, 
as he had a sort of indefinable idea that 
she would conveniently forget her 
promise. 

On his part, he lost no time in seek- 
ing the Mariposa, calling at her apart- 
ment the next morning, only to be in- 
formed by a particularly trim and dis- 
creet maid that her mistress received 
no one save by appointment. There- 
fore, bowing to the inevitable with what 
philosophy he could summon, he went 
home and wrote a note to the seeress, 
requesting an early interview and sign- 
ing an assumed name. He was grati- 
fied to receive an answer, dictated, the 
next morning in which Mademoiselle 
Mariposa stated that she would be 
pleased to receive him at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, on the following 
Thursday. Thursday, and this was 
Tuesday. Two days farther away than 
he desired, but there was nothing to do 
but curb his impatience, and he set 
about occupying his mind and incident- 
ally his time until Thursday. 

Fortunately, he discovered in glan- 
cing over his list of engagements that 
a number of events dovetailed together 
admirably, thus filling up the hours, 
and among them was Edith Symmes’ 
luncheon on Wednesday. He heaved a 
sigh of relief that there were enough 
things on hand to give time wings, even 
if artificial ones, when it seemed bent 
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on perversely dragging leaden feet 
along the ground. In consequence he 
betook himself to Mrs. Symmes’ house 
on Wednesday with more eagerness 
than he would otherwise have shown 
had he not regarded her luncheon as a 
time-chaser. 

Mrs. Symmes had been early wid- 
owed. Her experience of married life 
included a bare two years, her husband 
living a twelve-month longer than the 
friends of both had predicted. He was, 
so rumor had it, a charming fellow of 
rare artistic taste and discrimination, a 
dilettante, and a connoisseur of all 
things beautiful. So sensitively was he 
organized that inharmonies or discords 
of color, or any lack of artistic per- 
ception affected him acutely, often to 
the verge of illness, and always to irri- 
tation. Although he permitted his wife 
no voice in the decoration and furnish- 
ing of either town or country house, al- 
most desperately withheld it from her 
in fact, he could not control or even 
influence her taste in dress, and there 
were those who did not hesitate to whis- 
per that Edith’s costumes alone were 
quite sufficient to have caused his death. 

After that event, Mrs. Symmes en- 
dured the low-toned harmonies of her 
husband’s faultless taste for six months, 
and then declaring her environment de- 
pressing to her spirits, she refurnished 
the house from garret to cellar, per- 
petrating crimes in decoration which 
made the horrors of her toilets seem 
mere peccadillos. 

Hayden was soon to realize this, for 
on arriving at her home on Wednesday 
he was shown to a drawing-room large 
in size but crowded with furniture. Lit- 
tle tables, chairs, footstools, anything 
which would serve as a_stumbling- 
block, seemed to be placed in the direct 
path of the guest advancing toward his 
hostess. 

Robert, seeing that it behooved him 
to walk as delicately as Agag, reached 
Mrs. Symmes without misadventure, 
and after exchanging the usual light- 
weight coin of conventional greeting, 
looked about him for a familiar face. 
Most of the people he knew only casu- 
ally; but presently, he spied Mrs. Ha- 
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bersham and made his way toward her 
as rapidly as the manifold objects in 
his path permitted. 

She was, as usual, in one of the 
shades of American Beauty, which she 
so much affected, and which were ad- 
mirably suited to her, giving depth and 
opulence, the rich restfulness of color 
to her too sharply defined and restless 
beauty. Upon her breast was her silver 
butterfly and the enameled chains were 
about her throat. 

“T have walked twice across this 
room,” said Hayden triumphantly, after 
shaking hands with her, “and I haven't 
fallen once. If I came here often I 
should bring an ax, notch the furniture 
and then clear a path. There goes 
some one!” as a heavy stumble was 
heard. “I did better than that.” 

“Don’t boast. Remember that it is 
the wicked who stand in_ slippery 
places,” said Bea, with meaning. “But 
indeed, I am glad you got here. There 
is some distorted, goggle-eyed Chinese 
monster at my elbow, and on the table 
before me is an ornament which chills 
the marrow of-my bones. I dare not 
look up.” 

Hayden gazed bravely about him. “TI 
don’t think I ever saw such a hideous 
room in my life,” he said slowly and 
with conviction. 

“There is only one room in the world 
uglier,” Bea assured him, “and that is 
the dining-room; but they do say that 
the wall-paper in her bedroom is of a 
bright scarlet, with large lozenges rep- 
resenting green and blue parrots swing- 
ing in gilded cages.” 

Hayden laughed and shivered. “It 
takes strong nerves,” he said. “Do you 
suppose there are people who come 
often?” 

“Oh, dear me, yes,” returned Mrs. 
Habersham. “One would dine in In- 
ferno if the food were good. Her table 
is as perfect as her house and gowns 
are dreadful, and then Edith herself is 
very clever and amusing. Here she 
comes.” 

“The cause of this delay,” smiled 
Mrs. Symmes in passing, “is Mrs. 
Ames. I'll give her just one minute 
more.” 
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Bea smiled perfunctorily, and then 
turned on Hayden an alarmed face. “I 
never would have come to-day—never, 
if I had fancied she would be present. 
She will be sure to launch out on Mar- 
cia Oldham before luncheon is over. 
She never misses an opportunity. She 
has a mania on the subject.” 

Hayden glanced toward the door 
with curiosity. “Where is this pepper 
and vitriol old dame?” he asked, with 
elaborate carelessness. 

“She has not come yet. Did you not 
hear Edith say that it is she for whom 
we are waiting? You will see her in 
a moment, though. She ifs alwi ays late ; 
but she will come, never fear.’ 

Her words were prophetic, for at 
that moment Mrs. Ames hurried into 
the room, a wiry, spare old woman with 
a small hooked nose and a jaw like a 
nut-cracker. The skin of her face was 
yellow and deeply wrinkled, her eyes 
were those of a fierce, untamed bird, 
and she was gowned—swathed is the 
more suitable word—in rusty black with 
a quantity of dangling fringes and 
many jingling chain 

Luncheon was announced immediate- 
ly after her arrival, and to Hayden's 
dismay he found that it was served at 
small tables and that he was placed be- 
tween Mrs. Ames and Mrs. Habersh 
with Horace Penfield opposite smiling 
in faint satirical glee at the situation. 

‘I shall never forgive Edith Symmes 
for this, never,” was Bea’s indignant 
whisper in Hayden's ear. “But just the 
same, I shall not give _ old witch 
chance to air any of her grievances 
You see. With your help 
tion I intend to monopolize the c 
versation.”’ 

Robert hastily assured her that she 
could dep end on him to the limit of his 
Cz yery and together they seized 
and held the ball of conversation, occa- 
sionally tossing it from one to the 
other; but never permitting it for a mo- 
ment to fall into either Penfield’s or 
Mrs. Ames’ hands. 

Hayden pottered over this incident 

that, dawdling through long-winded 
tales of travel, and when his recollec- 
tions or inventions flagged Mrs. Ha- 
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bersham introduced topics so inimical 
to Mrs. Ames’ frequently aired views 
that this lady rose passionately to the 
fray. Woman's Suffrage, Socialism, 
the Decline of+the Church, Bea, a con- 
servative, flung upon the table and Mrs. 
Ames pounced upon them as a dog 
upon a bone, a radical of radicals. 

Meantime, Horace Penfield had sat 
enjoying his luncheon with a cool pla- 
cidity, and listening with a smile of 
faint amusement to the arguments 
which surged and eddied about him. 
He ve Oke ced 1 for the most part indifferent, 
alth« , perhaps, he was only patient. 

\t ‘teal , im an .unguarded moment 
Irs. Habersham paused for breath, and 
in the brief ensuing silence Penfield 
entered the conversation like a_ thin 
sharp wedg* 

“What a fad those butterflies are 
among you lovely ladies,” he said to 
Mrs. Habersham. “But yours are paler 
than most of them, more opaline. 
Why ?” 

‘Because I wear red so frequently,” 
he replied indifferently. “The purpk 
ind yellow butterflies would look hor 
id with my crimson frocks.” 

I really think,” said Penfield slowly, 
eting her eyes with a cool, blank 





raze, “that, saving your presence, 
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the handsomest set I ha seen, 

\t this red r purposely fluttered 

Hayden felt bet the eves of Mrs. 
\m« that lad niffed audibly and 
tossed her head, emitting at the sam 
noment a faint, contemptuous cackle. 

Oh, no,” Bea assured him with lan 
ruor although the let bu d in het 
cheel \lare¢ a re 1 thir to com 
pare to Mh: — nentioning the 


name of the London actress 

“Oh, I must differ from you.” Pen 
field was suavely positive. “I am sur 
prised that vou should say that, ft 
Miss Oldham’s are quite the most at 
tistic | have seen.’ 

“Naturally Miss Oldham would have 
the handsomest set in the market 
wouldn’t she?’ queried Mrs. Ames in 
what no doubt was intended to be a tone 
of innocent inquiry. 
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“Marcia’s taste is very beautiful,” 
said Mrs. Habersham coldly. 

“And very extravagant, I under- 
stand.” Mrs. Ames was started now; 
there was no stopping her. “If one 
wears beautiful things in these days one 
must expect to pay for them.” 

Mrs. Habersham shrugged her shoul- 
ders and turning to Hayden asked him 
when he had last seen his cousin Kitty 
Hampton; but Mrs. Ames’ cracked 
voice rose above their low tones. 

“TI wish some one would explain to 
me—perhaps you can, Mr. Penfield 
just how a young woman who hasn't a 
penny to her name can afford a superb 
necklace? Such things could not have 
occurred in my young days; but differ 
ent times, different manners. Humph!” 

Before Penfield could reply, Bea Ha- 
bersham leaned across the table and ad- 
dressed her clearly: “It seems to me 
that such imaginary and absurd be- 
havior would be considered as repre- 
hensible to-day as in the remote era you 
mention.” 

Mrs. Ames held her lorgnon to her 
eyes with one withered, vellow han 
each finger covered to the swolle 
knuckles with diamonds i 
then she dropped it in her lap with an- 


1e 
other dry cackle and said with a com- 
plete change of tone, as if reverting to 


some new topic ot conversatt 





‘\lr. Penfield p King’ Oo } 
friend, Miss Oldha 1 moment o1 

oO Irs. Habersham Perhaps \ 

ill be able to tell m« the 1dGent1 ot 
the rather elderly, ordinarv-lo« 1 n 

ith whe i h een he 34 1 
times lately ?” 
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shade paler, but his n 





apprehension gave way to a 
miration for her poise, the casual and 
careless indifference with which she an- 


swered: 





‘IT am sure | can't imagine, Mrs. 
\mes. Marcia has many friends, more 
[ fanev than vou dream of.” He also 


1 


felt a swift longing to take Horace 
Penfield by the scruff of his thin, cran- 
ing neck and drop him from the win- 
dow instead of permitting him to sit 
there calmly sipping his liqueur with 
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that faint, amused smile as of gratified 
malice about his lips. 

Then he drew a breath of relief. 
Every one was rising. 

“You were magnificent,’ he whis- 
pered as he drew aside for Bea to pass. 

She smiled gratefully at him. “Thank 
goodness, it’s to be bridge now and not 
conversation.” 

A few minutes later they were all 
seated at the card-tables and except for 
the occasional low-toned voicing of the 
conventions of the game, a grateful si- 
lence reigned, 

But at the close of the afternoon, 
just as they were leaving, Bea asked 
Hayden if he would not drive down- 
town with her and let her drop him at 
his apartment. He accepted gladly, 
hoping in the brief intimacy of the drive 
homeward together that she would 
speak of Marcia. 

But for a season, Mrs. Habersham 
cared only to discuss the scene they 
had just left; the fortunes of the game; 
the excellencies of this player, the 
atrocities of that; the eccentricities of 
their hostess and her apparently in- 
eradicable passion for ugliness. 

“It is true,” she assured him, “about 
the red paper and the green and blue 
parrots in gilt cages; a woman who has 


ipon her honor.” 
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They had by this time turned into 
the Park, and Bea leaned forward to 
inhale the fresher air. Night was fall- 
ing fast; the spreading lawn-spaces, the 
dense shrubbery, the irregularly dis- 
posed trees were no longer distinct, but 
meltéd together, indistinguishable and 
nfeatured blurs in th pening twi- 


Bea drooped her brow on her hand 
and sat in silence for a few moments. 
Then she turned to Hayden, her lips 
compressed, her hands clasped tightly 
too 
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Isn't it awful! Isn't it dreadful! 

she cried “To think of that old witch 

1f Endor saying all those horrible un- 


true things about poor lovely Marcia, 
and worse, spreading them broadcast ?” 

Hayden lifted his chin in quick de- 
termination. “Mrs. Habersham, I can- 
not be ignorant of what vou refer to. 
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I have, to my annoyance’’—he hesitated 
and then deliberately chose another 
word—“to my pain, heard various hints 
and innuendoes before of the same kind. 
Now, why is this? Just malice, envy, 
jealousy? Why”’—his indignation vi- 
brated through his voice—‘should one 
so lovely, so above reproach, as Miss 
Oldham, be the victim of that sort of 
thing ?” 

“Because,” said Bea bitterly, “Mar- 
cia attends strictly to her own business 
and does not request any advice or per- 
mit any interference. Oh, Mr. Hayden, 
it is useless to tell you what a dear she 
is. I know from what you have just 
said that you do, you must admire her. 
No one could help it,” she added, with 
a simple and loyal conviction. “So you 
may understand how difficult it is for 
us who love her, for the very few of 
us who are in some measure in her con- 
fidence, to have to accept the fact that 
there are certain things in her life 
which appear odd, which are not ; 
She broke off, looking at him uncer- 
tainly. 

“Mrs. Habersham——” Hayden had 
turned about in his seat so that he 
could gaze more directly at her, and 
now, although his face had grown pale, 
he smiled down upon her his charming 
smile. ‘‘Mrs. Habersham, let me go 
further and tell you that I have never 
met a woman in my life to whom I 
have felt as I do to Miss Oldham. Why 
not put it frankly and tell you the ex- 
act truth? I love her.” 

Bea’s eyes brightened delightedly and 
then grew a little sad. “I suspected as 
much,” she said gently, “and yet, I 
hardly knew whether you had the cour- 
age or not. Now,” impulsively moving 
nearer to him, “I will be as frank as 
you have been. Nothing in all the 
world, nothing would please me half as 
much as for you and Marcia to love 
each other. I don’t know you awfully 
well, Mr. Hayden, and_ yet,” she 
laughed, “I do ina way. True, we have 
only met a few times; but for many 
years I have been well acquainted with 
Kitty’s ‘Bobby.’ But,” and her dark 
eyes smiled on him with soft shining 
in their depths, “I think that just now 








when there is all this unkind whisper- 
ing it is a beautiful and courageous 
thing for you to love Marcia, and I 
want to assure you that all the support 
I can give you to your cause is yours.” 

Her ungloved hand lay on her knee, 
and Hayden lifted it and lightly kissed 
it. “Dear lady,” he began, his voice a 
little broken. 

“Oh, wait!’ She lifted the same 
hand in admonition, “My support may 
not amount to anything. Reserve your 
gratitude. Marcia is extremely reticent 
about her own affairs, but, nevertheless, 
[ can give you a crumb of comfort. No 
matter what every one says, I am sure 
that she and Wilfred Ames are not 
engaged and that she does not begin to 
see as much of him as people think; 
and I do know’’—again her voice was 
shaken with indignation—‘that there 
wouldn’t begin to be as much of this 
unpleasant talk if it were not for his 
mother’s wicked, frantic fears. Why, 
what does she wish? She might be 
glad, proud to have such a daughter-in- 
law as Marcia. Oh, Mr. Hayden, I 
can't talk about it. It makes me too 
angry.” 

“Mrs. Habersham’—Hayden spoke 
with that quiet, forceful determination 
which was the keynote of his character 
—‘“I desire nothing so much in the 
world as to be of assistance to Miss 
Oldham. Can’t we’—his smile had 
never been more winning—‘can’t we 
clear away these cobwebs of mystery 
which surround her?” 

“Ah,” cried Bea Habersham, tears in 
her eyes, “we, who love her all long to 
do that.” 

“Then you will help me?” 

“Oh, you give me hope that it is a 
possibility,” with one of her radiant 
changes of mood. “But,” and she fell 
again into depression, “I cannot help 
you. You must do it all, all yourself.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Even to the impatient heart of youth 
the longed-for, entreated to-morrow 
comes with a suddenness which has its 
elements of shock. The Thursday which 
Hayden had regarded as so remote was 
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actually here, and he, opening his eyes 
to the fact after a sound night's rest, 
was aware of that faint shrinking which 
comes to us all in that moment of em- 
barkation upon the unknown and un- 
charted. 

This day, he felt, was to be a day of 
revelations; in an hour, a moment, he 
might, nay he was sure that he would, 
learn certain facts, touch certain clues 
which might change and direct his 
whole future existence. As he dressed 
he caused the various circumstances of 
the past few weeks to marshal them- 
selves in orderly array and pass in re- 
view before him. 

He, by some irony of chance, had 
been so fortunate as to discover the 
wonderful lost Mariposa, The Veiled 
Mariposa; but although a vast fortune 
lay before his eyes, within his grasp, 
he was withheld from profiting by this 
strange stumble upon Golconda by the 
intangible potent arm of the law. And 
all his diligent efforts to find the own- 
ers of the property had been in vain. 
Then he had come to New York, largely 
to enjoy a long-anticipated vacation, 
and before he had had time to make 
definite plans and decide upon the best 
methods of prosecuting his search for 
the owners of the mine, he heard, by 
the merest chance, of a fortune-teller 
who called herself Mariposa and who 
always appeared veiled. This fanciful 
symbolism might of course be the 
merest coincidence; but Havden could 
not so view it. It was too significant 
not to smack of design. 

And then, by another curious turn 
of the wheel, he had met a strange and 
lovely lady with a chain of jeweled but- 
terflies about her throat, a great silver 
butterfly upon her breast. What sig- 
nificance could be attached to them? 
Apparently none. They seemed the fad 
of several great ladies and a very beau- 
tiful and extravagant fad; but what 
was the inner meaning, if indeed there 
were any? Yet, look at the matter dis- 
passionately as he would, he could not 
rid himself of the idea that these deli- 
cately fashioned, fluttering things had 
a significance. Well, perhaps the day 
There was no use in 


would disclose it. 
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his attempting to arrive at a solution 
of these enigmas. He could but await 
the pleasure of destiny. 

Then his thoughts reverted to his 
conversation with Mrs. Habersham, and 
his heart rose buoyantly with hope. She 
had, at least, assured him of one thing, 
and that was that there was nothing 
definite in these reports of Marcia’s en- 
gagement to Wilfred Ames; and there 
were secret intimations prompted not of 
his vanity, but of a belief in the sym- 
pathetic understanding existing be- 
tween Marcia and himself, which con- 
firmed him in his determination to make 
the most of a fighting chance. 

He managed, with these reflections, 
his correspondence and the various de- 
tails of some business matters, to pass 
the morning; but when at three o’clock 
he made his way to the Mariposa’s 
apartment he found himself to his own 
disgust in an unwonted state of excite- 
ment, which, as usual with him, revealed 
itself only in a more calm and leisure- 
ly demeanor; but when on stepping 
from the elevator he realized that his 
hands were like ice, he was for the 
moment irritated at his lack of nerve, 
and then he quickly bolstered himself up 
with the reflection that the day of des- 
tiny comes only once in a lifetime and 
one would have arrived at a state of 
vegetable stolidity to meet it unmoved. 
Then he laughed at himself for clinging 
so obstinately to the belief that this was 
the day of his destiny, and this laugh- 
ter cleared his mental atmosphere. He 
was himself again in command of his 
self-assurance and good spirits. 

His ring was answered immediately 
by the trim maid who conducted him 
through a narrow hall and into a small 
reception-room where she requested him 
to wait while she informed her mistress 
of his presence. 

Left alone he glanced curiously about 
him. There was certainly no mystery 
here. The room was agreeably light 
and sunshiny. It was furnished with 
several comfortable chairs, and a large 
round table in the center of the room. 
Upon this were scattered some of the 
latest magazines surrounding a vase 
of fresh and fragrant flowers. 
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Hayden turned over the pages of one 
of the books for a moment and then 
the dark-eyed, rosy, white-capped maid 
reappeared and announced that Madem- 
oiselle Mariposa would see him at once. 

A few paces down the narrow hall, 
she drew aside the curtain before the 
door of mademoiselle’s consulting-room, 
and stood aside for Hayden to enter, 
letting the portiere fall noiselessly be- 
hind him. But Robert instead of ad- 
vancing and taking a chair, although 
there was none to invite him to do so, 
for the room was empty, stood trans- 
fixed upon the threshold, almost open 
mouthed. 

Ah, here was the atmosphere he had 
so sadly missed in the small parlor, 
This room was large, and it seemed 
to one entering it for the first time to 
extend indefinitely, for upon the walls, 
against a soft, low-toned background, 
were painted the bare trunks and 
branches of leafless trees, a forest of 
them apparently, so admirable and so 
illusive was the perspective. The eye 
seemed to plunge into interminable for- 
est vistas of dead leaves covering the 
ground and even floating on dim, 
moveless pools. The rounded ceiling 
was painted with silver-edged clouds, 
and the only light fell from a skylight 
like a great vellow moon. 

When Hayden finally drew his atten- 
tion from the walls and ceiling suffi- 
ciently to realize that he was not in the 
autumn woods, he noticed that this 
apartment was scantily furnished. Two 
or three chairs, a small table or so. 
Upon one of these tables was a bronze 
tripod upholding a crystal ball and a 
silk cushion upon which to rest one’s 
hand during a palm-reading. Upon an 
other table were several astrological 
charts and small books, presumably 
works of reference. 

As he still stood motionless there was 
a slight rustle at the door, the curtain 
parted and the Mariposa entered clad 
as always in her graceful black gown, 
the mantilla and the mask. It was the 
most effective of disguises and yet, it 
was negatived, nullified by a_ positive 
force of personality so unmistakable and 
definite that the disguise instead of con 





cealing served more subtly to reveal 
and even accentuate individuality, 

“How do you do, Mr. Hayden,” 
speaking with a marked Spanish accent 
and seating herself at the table hold- 
ing the crystal globe. He started visi- 
bly, to his own disgust, for she had 
quite ignored the name he had signed 
to his note. 

But with every moment that passed 
he was becoming more at ease and ex- : 
periencing a delightful sense of reas- 
surance. [or days he had been putting 
from, him the latent but constant fear 
that Marcia Oldham and Mademoiselle 
Mariposa were identical; but a personal 
atmosphere is unmistakable, and in spite 
of her excellent and efficient disguise, 
Hayden felt instinctively that this was 
no delicate and wistful violet, but a 
gorgeous tropical bloom swaying from 
the tallest trees and exulting in torrid 
sunshine and fierce tempest. Her voice, 
too, was deeper and fuller, and the ac- 
cent was, beyond question, genuine. 

“Do you prefer a palm-reading, the 
crystal-gazing or both?” she asked, and 
although the words were the usual com- 
monplace phrases that she probably re- 
peated a dozen times a day, uttered 
monotonously enough, vet through 
some vibrant, ringing quality her most 





ordinary utterances were endued with 
life. 

“T hardly know,” he said in answer 
to her question. “What would you ad- 
vise?” 

“Why not try the crystal?” she said. 
“You will, | am sure, find it more in- 
teresting.” Without waiting for his 
answer, she lifted the crystal ball from 
its tripod to the silken cushion, and be- 
ean intently to gaze into its depths. 

And now Havden drew a sigh of in 





tense relief. There was no longer any i. 
eround for the shadow of a doubt, for 
the hands of Mademoiselle Mariposa 


were not the hands of Marcia Oldham. 


Ilarcia’s hands, as he had particularly 


; ¢ 
noticed, were small and white, with very 
pink palms, and Jong, pointed, rosy- 
tipped fingers; while this woman's 
hands were smooth and creamy, the 
color of old ivory, with square fingers 
For a few moments there was silem 














THE VEILED 
between them, and then the fortune- 
teller began to speak in low contralto 
tones, tones so near the brink of music 
that one expected trills and ripples of 
melody. 

“T see mountains, yes, mountains, 
great bare hills; they change and vary 
in appearance, but there are always 
mountains; and I see wide burning 
deserts stretching on and on, and now 
there are forests, dark, impenetrable, 
vast forests. You have traveled much 
in foreign lands, senor. Now bridges 
and railroads, oh quite clearly, and na- 
tives—Chinese, blacks, Indians—much 
work in building railroads in many 
lands. Ah, clouds, clouds, clouds! Now 
they clear a little. Oh, senor, it is 
mountains again, ranges of them. They 
become more clear, always more clear, 
and now your figure. I see you very 
plainly. You are in the mountains. 
You follow a little trail. It winds curi- 
ously among the rocks, twisting, turn- 
ing, occasionally descending, often 
doubling on itself. Clouds again, 
clouds! Ah, now I see you again and 
in the broad sunshine. You are great- 
ly excited. Your face is white, your 
eyes are shining—and your hands are 
full of nuggets, golden nuggets, free 
gold, sefor; it shines and gleams like 
fire in the sun. Wonderful! I have 
rarely had so clear a vision!” 

Hayden deliberately leaned forward 
and lifted the crystal from the silken 
cushion to its tripod. “I thought so,” 
he said. “There, mademoiselle, I be- 
lieve we can talk better with that out 
of the way. What language do you 
prefer? English or Spanish?” 

She laughed. Airy, full laughter, 
trembling, like her voice on the brink 
of music and falling in sparkling cas- 
cades into an ocean of melody. “But 
you are bold!” she cried. “Bold as 
brass.” 

“Not at all,” said Hayden politely. 
“All this crystal-gazing is very inter- 
esting, very pretty and effective, and 
serves admirably to show just as much 
of vour hand as you desire me to know. 
By the way, mademoiselle—why ‘mad 
emoiselle’ with Mariposa? Why _ not 
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senorita ¢: 
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“Euphony,” she laughed, ‘nothing 
more, | assure you. It is more mu- 
sical.” 

“Exactly. But come, mademoiselle, 
let us get down to business.” 

She appeared to ponder this proposi- 
tion a moment. “Bah!” she cried sud- 
denly. “You are right, quite right. It 
is an Opportunity not to be wasted. But 
one moment, I cannot talk with this 
on.’ 

She swept off the mantilla and threw 
it aside. Her brown hair was rolled 
and twisted in great coils about her 
head, there were tendrils of it which 
sprang thickly about her brow and neck. 
The mask which concealed her fage was 
ield by a ribbon tied at the back of her 
vad. She pulled at this but only suc- 
ceeded in knotting it, and with an ex- 
clamation of impatience, she bent to- 
ward Hayden, murmuring: 

“Please, senor.” 

He skilfully untied the knot, but 
while at this occupation the tendrils, 
shining like gold in the warm, yellow 
glow of the moon skylight, curled about 
his fingers, electric, tingling, leaving a 
faint, stinging remembrance. 

“Oh, thank you.” 

She pulled off the mask and tossed 
it aside with a long breath of relief, 
and looked up, encountering Hayden's 
curious and admiring gaze. In that mo- 
ment of unveiling, he saw before him 
a lady of high emprise. 

“A diamond-drill of a woman!” cried 
Robert to himself; and the steel of him 
paid her gallant homage, homage all the 
more sincere in that she asked it not, 
neither craved nor stooped to win it. 
All she asked was the game, the game 
with the odds against her. Cool, re- 
sourceful, she was concerned with 
neither doubts nor scruples. To such 
natures all roads lead to Rome. Before 
them lies the city of their hopes. That 
the roads are rocky and beset with un 
known perils does not alarm, deter, or 
even particularly interest them. They 
see ¢ nly Rome. 

In that brief scrutiny permitted him 
self by a well-bred man, Hayden de 
cided that she was a gipsy. Her rath 
er short face, with the full, square chin, 
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was of a clear brown; her intense and 
vivid eyes were green, a beautiful and 
rare shade of olive. Her mouth was 
large, merry and inscrutable, with a 
particularly short upper lip, a mouth as 
reckless as Mercutio’s. It would be dif- 
ficult to say which impression predom- 
inated, beauty or force of character, 
or if, indeed, one could be disassociated 
from the other. Divorced from the 
sheer individuality, power which she ex- 
pressed in every movement, every line 
of face and figure, would she have been 
beautiful at all? 

While Robert considered this ques- 
tion the Mariposa looked at her watch, 
then touched an electric bell. It was 
answered by her private secretary, a 
dark, pale, colorless young woman 
whom Hayden had not seen before. 

“Eunice,” said the Mariposa careless- 
ly, “I do not wish to be disturbed for 
an hour. Whoever calls within that 
time, tell them that it is impossible for 
me to give them a reading to-day. Make 
other appointments for them at as early 
a date as possible. That is all.” The 
depressed young woman bowed and 
withdrew. 

“It is exactly half-after three, Mr. 
Hayden.” She snapped her watch shut. 
“Now we can talk. I fancy you are 
quite right. The crystal really did not 
cut very much ice.” 

“You think then that we will proba- 
bly find an interest in common?” he 
said. 

“Undoubtedly. 
haps.” 

He bent nearer. 
he suggested. 

She showed her white and even teeth. 
“Including mines,” she repeated. 

“But first,” he said impetuously, “do 
allay the curiosity which, I assure you, 
would otherwise continue to come be- 
tween me and any business matters we 
might discuss.” 

She looked at him with an inquiry 
which held a sort of prescient reserve. 
He could see that if not actually on 
guard, she held herself in readiness to 
be so. 

“What do you mean?” 
“You,” he said daringly. 


Several of them, per- 


“Including mines ?” 


“T have sat 
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here watching and waiting to catch you 
tripping in that faultless accent of 
yours. It must be real. I have lived 
too much in Southern countries to be 
deceived.” 

She looked gratified, her pleasure 
showing itself in a deepening color. “It 
was adopted for business purposes, now 
it has become second nature. I, too, have 
lived much in Southern countries. The 
Romany strain, my mother was a gipsy. 
You are a brother, Mr. Hayden, if not 
in blood, in kind. That kind that is so 
much more than kin. You are here 
to-day, there to-morrow. The doom of 
the wanderer is on you, and the bless- 
ing. Take it on the word of a for- 
tune-teller.”” She spread out her hands 
smiling her wide, gay smile with a touch 
of irony, of feminine experience, the 
serpent-bought wisdom of Eve in it. 
“You know what it means to hear the 
red gods calling, calling; to know that 
no matter what binds you, whether 
white arms or ropes of gold, you've got 
to go. 

“You show yourself a true daughter 
of the road, senorita, and a student of 
Kipling. We brothers of the wild are 
usually not much given to books.” 

“That is true,” she assented. “I have 
heard them say: ‘We know cities and 
deserts, men and women of every race. 
What can books give us?’ But [ tell 
them: ‘Everything can pay us.toll if 
we ask it. A star in the sky, the tiniest 
grain of sand on the beach. We can 
demand their secrets and they will not 
withhold them.’ ” She mused a moment. 
“One must learn from all sources, 
knock upon every door. When I weary 
of gaining wisdom from the ant or con- 
sidering the way of a serpent on the 
rock, or the way of a man with a maid, 
why, I turn to books. They are my so- 
lace, my narcotics, my friends, and my 
teachers. I take a few, a very few 
with me on any rough journey I may 
be making; but when I am here or in 
London or Paris, any place where I may 
be living for months at a time, I have 
my books about me.” 

“But why do you tell fortunes?” 
asked Hayden involuntarily, and im- 
mediately flushed to the roots of his 











hair. There was the vaguest something 
in her smiling gaze, the merest flicker 
of an eyelash, which convicted him of 
impertinence. ‘Forgive me. I—TI beg 
your pardon,” he stammered. 

She ignored his apologies. ‘Some 
day I will tell you,” she whispered, go- 
ing through a pantomime .of looking 
about her cautiously as if it were a 
state secret of the most tremendous im- 
portance. “But we have talked enough 
about myself now, sefior; the topic for 
discussion to-day was mines.” 

“An interesting subject might be The 
Veiled Mariposa,” he said. 

“Just so. Why beat about the bush?” 
He felt that she disdained subterfuges, 
although when necessary for her pur- 
poses, he was assured that she could 
use diplomacy, as a master of fence 
might his foils. “You, Mr. Hayden, 
have been lucky enough to find the 
lost Mariposa, the lost Veiled Mari- 
posa. Is it not so? But vou are in a 
peculiarly tantalizing position. You 
cannot convert gold into gold. Strange. 
It sounds so simple. But your hands 
are tied.” 

“Perfectly true,’ Hayden assented. 
“To descend from metaphor to plain 
business facts, I cannot organize a com- 
pany and begin to operate the mine or 
rather group of mines, for the reason 
that I cannot secure a clear title, and 
what is worse, I have not, so far, suc- 
ceeded in finding any trace of the pres- 
ent owners. That is,’ he corrected 
himself, “my previous efforts to find 
anv trace of them do not seem success- 
ful.” 

“Your tone leads me to infer-—— 

“T think you know what my tone in- 
fers,” he said pleasantly. ‘That I think, 
that I am quite sure, that I have found 
the owners, at least one of them.” 

“Yes?” Her tone still questioned. 
“And what then?” 

“Well,” he went slowly now, “there 
are some questions I would like to ask 
them. They may regard it as an awful 
impertinence; but it would be a lot of 
satisfaction to me.” 

“What would be the nature of those 
questions ?” 

“Among other things’’—he still spoke 
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slowly, seeming to consider his words— 
“T should like to ask them why, for 
years now, they should have let a valu- 
able property remain idle. Even if they 
have the wealth of Midas it is still a 
puzzle. No one is ever quite rich 
enough, you know, and down there is 
Tom Tiddler’s ground to their hand.” 

“Well what do you make of it—this 
puzzle?” She was looking steadily at a 
ring she was turning about on her fin- 
ger. 

“This!” He leaned forward. For the 
life of him he could not keep a faint 
ring of triumph out of his tone. “This, 
sefiorita. There is only one reasonable, 
credible solution——” He paused cruel- 
ly. 

“Yes?” Her eyes were on his, eager, 
almost voracious. “Yes?” 

“The present owners cannot locate 
the mine, or else they think it not worth 
the trouble and expense of attempting 
That they have allowed the 
estate to lie idle and in a measure go 
to waste is also curious and puzzling. 
I cannot explain that.” 

“Admitting such a thing for the sake 
of argument,” she asked, “what then ?” 

“Well, I think we will have several 
things to say to each other then. For, 
if either of my suppositions is any- 
where near correct their hands are tied 
just as much as mine, so I think we 
will have to talk business, do not you?” 

“T quite agree with you and I should 
add, the sooner the better.” 

“The sooner the better,” he echoed, 
with emphasis. 

She nodded. Again she studied her 
nails, pink as almond-flowers, with in- 
terest. 

“And you really believe, you are quite 
convinced that this lost or abandoned 
mine is all that tradition says of it?” 
she asked at last. 

“More,” he replied laconically. “I 
have prospected over every foot of it, 
and I know that it contains a fortune. 
A fortune’’—he struck the table with 
the palm of his hand—‘“beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” 

There were dancing sparkles in her 
green eyes. “Let me congratulate you, 
‘O gallant knight, gaily bedight, in sun- 
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shine or in shadow,’ that you have 
been lucky enough to find Eldorado.” 

She rose in a sweeping impetuosity, 
drew up her slender height, and made 
him a curtsy, a flower bending buoyant- 
ly to the breeze, and springing upright 
again. 

“But”—two or three sliding steps of 
the fandango, and then in her chair— 
“where did you find Eldorado? That’s 
the history a daughter of the road 
wants to know. Is it truly ‘over the 
mountains of the moon, down the valley 
of the shadow’ ?” 

She swept him along on the tide of 
her high spirits; her laughter ran sil- 
ver cascades down to the ocean of mel- 
ody; her sun-flecked eyes held the 
heart-warming glow, the stimulation of 
wine. She was a breeze blowing from 
the South. 

“The romance!” she cried. “Behold 
an anomaly! Some one actually longing 
for a traveler’s tale. Begin!’ Her 
voice rang imperious, alluring. 

Hayden almost caught at the table, a 
giddiness of the mind, perhaps of the 
senses, confused him. His face was a 
shade paler. 

“It is too plain and rough a tale to be 
told except as a matter of business. You 
are kind; but I should not venture to 
bore you.” 

She accepted temporary defeat non 
chalantly. “But you’—she did _ not 
change her position even by the move- 
iment of a finger, and yet, the whole ex- 
pression of her figure became sudden- 
ly tense as a strung bow—*“are you so 
sure that you could ever find your way 
thither again >” 


He looked at her in surprise. ‘You 
give me very little credit for ordinary 
common sense, mademoiselle,” he said 
shortly. “Of course, I made a map, 


and have any number of photographs.” 
Immediately, he could have bitten his 
tongue, 

“Ah, of course, naturally.” 

Her indifference, the absent-minded 
answer reassured him. He did not no- 
tice that her whole figure had relaxed. 

There was a faint tap on the door 
and the subdued secretary stood on the 
threshold. ‘It is half-after four o'clock, 


mademoiselle, and your next client is 
Waiting.” 

Hayden rose. “Time’s up,” he said. 
“But, sefiorita, when do you think the 
heirs will be ready to talk business ?” 

“I think I can promise you an inter- 
view within a very short time; and in 
the meantime I will communicate with 
you. Oh, by the way, in private and 
domestic life, my name is Carrothers, 
Ydo Carrothers. Y-d-o,” spelling it, 
“pronounced do.” 

“Ydo,” he exclaimed. “It is a name 
made in Spain; in color it is red and 
yellow, and it smells of jasmine.” 


“Yes.” She laughed at his descrip- 


tion. “The Romany strain again, vou 
see.”’ 

“One moment,” he insisted. ‘How 
did you know my traveler’s tale? Was 


it Penfield ?” 

“Never mind. It is sufficient that I 
know it. Good-by.” She held out her 
hand. “You can’t say I haven't told 
you a good fortune, can you?” 

As Hayden passed through the nar- 
row hall he saw sitting in the reception- 
room the next client—the gray-haired 
man with whom Marcia had dined that 
evening at the Gildersleeve. But a fur- 
ther surprise awaited him; for just as 
he reached the door leading from the 
apartment the rosy and smiling little 
maid was admitting Wilfred Ames. 
Hayden almost ran into him, and Ames, 
with a stare, muttered a surly recogni- 
tion and passed on in. 
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“Quite right 

Havden regarded his calendar ap- 
provingly. The large red and gold 
letters stared at him proclaiming arro- 
gantly: “Every day is the best day of 
the year.’ And was it not true? Yes- 


terday had proved indeed a day of des- 
tiny. It had brought him the assur- 
ance of a hope; the confirmation of a 
hesitant belief that the owners of th 
lost Mariposa were within reach anc 
better still, were not entirely masters 
of the situation. And yesterday, too, 
he had met Ydo; and, perhaps, Hay 
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den’s thoughts had been as much occu- 
pied with her as with his discovered 
but not possessed Eldorado. 

But Ydo herself was a sufficient ex- 
cuse for that. And this was another 
day. A daring thought came to him. 
Why not assist Fate and make it the 
best day in the year—a day that should 
be Marcia’s. At this brilliant idea he 
looked at his watch and then rushed to 
the telephone. Surely Marcia, even con- 
scientious Marcia who worked painsta- 
kingly at her pretty little water-colors 
every day, would not have left for her 
studio. He would throw dice with Des- 
tiny again to-day and push his luck. 
With this determination, he rang up the 
residence of Mrs. Oldham. There was 
a moment or two of delay, and then 
Marcia’s voice answered. Hayden men- 
tioned the beauty of the day—it was 
overcast—the charm of this soft and 
mild weather—an east wind blew pier- 
cingly—and diffidently assumed that af- 
ter a day in her studio, she would as 
usual take the air by walking home 
through the Park. 

“Yes-s-s-s, she probably would.” 

Then since he had hoped to call upon 
her mother that afternoon, might he 
not join her and walk up with her, and 
would she not be leaving her brushes 
and canvases early, at half-after four, 
for instance. 

“Yes-s-s, he said four o'clock, did he 
not?” Fate again honored him, she 
would be at the Plaza then calling on a 
friend. 

Hayden had won in his dice-throwing 
and Fate took defeat handsomely, 
granting him his desires and throwing 
a favor or two for lagnappe. By four 
o'clock the wind had veered, the clouds 
no longer betokened rain, broken spars 
of sunshine dazzled over the gold of 
the Sherman statue, sparkled in the har 
ness of prancing horses, and brightened 
the whiteness of the great hotel. It was 
early in March, which, by the way, had 
decided to enter like a meek little lamb 
this year instead of advancing with the 
mien of an angry and roaring lion. The 
air was cool and fresh and yet held all 
manner of soft, indescribable intima 
tions of spring. The skv was a sheet of 
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pale gold, the trees were a purple mist 
against it. 

Hayden drew a long breath of happi- 
ness as Marcia’s steps fell in with his; 
the sense of contentment and well-be- 
ing which her mere presence always af- 
forded him seemed the more soothing 
and potent this afternoon than ever be- 
fore. Since yesterday, there had run 
high in his veins the fever of acquisi- 
tion, and Ydo’s personality had dis- 
turbed and stimulated until she had 
wrought in him a sort of mental confu- 
sion. But Marcia at his side, smiling 
in the shadow of her plumed hat, the fa- 
miliar violets nestling in her dark furs, 
seemed the visible embodiment of all 
these soft, sweet intimations of spring. 
Not yet jocund, as spring come into 
her own crowned with flowers and 
laughing through her silver rain; but a 
wistful spring still held in the thral- 
dom of winter. 

“What have you been doing that 
makes you look a little pale?” asked 
Hayden tenderly. 

“Am I pale?” She smiled at him. 
“TI dare say. I have been painting the 
greater part of every day and going out 
a good deal in the evening.” 

“What an idler 1 must seem to you 
who are always so occupied,” he said. 

“Not at all. I, too, take vacations. 
But tell me how you have been idling 
lately.” 

“T idled, if you call it that,” he said, 
“vesterday afternoon at the wonderful 
fortune-teller’s.” 

“Oh, you have seen Ydo?” Marcia 
lifted her head involuntarily, and then 
meeting his surprised gaze, the color 
flooded her cheeks. It kept on rolling 
up in waves. 

Seeing her embarrassment, he was at 
pains to suppress his astonishment. 

“Yes,” he said as naturally as he pos- 

bly could under the circumstances. 
“Yes, she gave me quite a long read- 
ing. Isn’t that the professional word 
for 1t—reading ?” 

“T—I believe so.” She had not en- 
tirely recovered herself. “And are you 
quite convinced of her powers ?” 

He gave a short laugh. “Oh, quite. 
More than convinced. I never should 
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question them. Mine is the fate of the 
scoffer. The most rabid persecutor is 
merely the reverse side of the bigoted 
proselyter. Upon me rests not the curse 
that follows the tolerant. They get no- 
where. ‘Because thou art neither hot 
nor cold I spew thee from my mouth.’ ’ 

“Really!” It was plain she was a 
little puzzled, and took refuge in the 
conveniently, unexpressive “really.” 
“Did she tell you a good fortune ?” 

“How can I say? Fortune is always 
in the future.” 

“You are teasing me and telling me 
nothing,”’ she declared, ‘‘and you are 
laughing, laughing, too, as if over some 
secret and mysterious joke.” 

“T am laughing,” he said, suddenly 
serious, “but not over any of the reve- 
lations of Mademoiselle Mariposa, I can 
assure you; and to show you my faith 
in her prophecies, I am going to tell you 


something.” He was grave enough 
now. “And yet, I  wonder—per- 
haps——” 


“Perhaps what?” 

“Perhaps you will find no interest in 
what I want to say.” 

She looked up at him quickly, sur- 
prise in her glance. “How absurd! I 
do not see why you say such things. 
Why should you fancy that I would not 
be interested in anything you have to 
tell me?” 

They had turned down a_ narrow 
lane of trees, and the skies a deeper and 
more luminous gold were in a net of 
bare, black twigs. The wind bore the 
fragrance of Marcia’s violets past Hay- 
den’s nostrils. 

“But you may not feel so when I tell 
you that I love you, Marcia.” His 
voice low and unsteady thrilled her 
heart. “I realize the rashness of the 
whole thing; but I do love you, Mar- 
cia. 

There was a moment’s silence, a si- 
lence when Hayden’s heart-beats sound 
ed louder than the patter of their feet 
on the concrete pavements or the dis- 
tant and mighty roar of the city—and 
then Marcia lifted her eyes to his. 

In a moment the miracle had hap- 
pened. Above them stretched the same 
gold sky in its intricate and broken nets, 








the wind blew softly; but they two had 
stepped across the boundaries of com- 
monplace days and straight into Arcady. 
Flowers bloomed, birds sang, and the 
soul of the spring was in their hearts. 
But, curiously enough, though they 
were in Arcady, they were also in the 
Park. Hayden looked up the little lane; 
north and south marched an unending 
line of people. They were in Arcady, 
but deprived of its ancient privilege of 
sylvan and umbrageous solitude. 

She was the first to speak. ‘‘Why is 
it absurd?” And her clear voice trem- 
bled a little. 

“How can it be, as things stand, any- 
thing but absurd?” he answered bitter- 
ly. “I am simply an engineer on my 
vacation, who when that is over will 
return to the wilds. Oh, Marcia, how 
can I in common decency ask you to 
marry me? I cannot yet, but I do ask 
you to let me love you, to forgive me 
for telling you of my feeling for you, 
and believe me when I tell you that I 
would not have had the courage to men- 
tion the subject if I did not feel almost 
sure of a change of fortune. I don’t 
want to tell you just yet. I’m trying 
not to tell you; but dearest, loveliest 
Marcia, I believe I’m on the eve of suc- 
cess. I can almost close my fingers 
around it, and then you will let me tell 
you I love you, won’t you, dearest? 
Yes, laugh at me, I don’t mind.” 

“But suppose, just suppose this won- 
derful fortune never does materialize,” 
she said half-teasingly but still tremu- 
lously, a smile on her lips and a tear 
in her eye. ‘What then?” 

“Never suppose it. It can’t help it,” 
he cried confidently. “Why even now 
I can see particles of gold in the air. 
To-morrow, next day, the day after- 
ward, we shall have our cake. Will you 
eat it with me, Marcia, if it’s a nice, 
brown, plum-y cake?” 

“You make too many conditions,” she 
said demurely. “I don’t care for very 
rich cake myself. Suppose the cake 
should not turn out particularly well in 
the baking? Wouldn’t vou offer me a 
piece anyway—Bobby ?” 

Again he looked up the path and 
down the path; people still hastening 
























to and fro. Arcady was infested with 
toilers hurrying home to supper. 

“I'd try not to,” he said manfully, 
keeping his eyes resolutely away from 
hers. “Oh, Marcia, | can’t be certain, 
I'd try not to. I couldn’t bear to see 
you eating underdone cake. It would 
only mean misery to you. Your man- 
ner of life——’”’ 

“My manner of life!” she interrupted 
him scornfully. “Ah, what is my man- 
ner of life! Do you fancy that I 
am deaf as a post and blind as an 
adder? Do you think that I do not 
know some of the things that are 
spoken of me, by Mrs. Ames, for in- 
stance, or. Horace Penfield, or even 
Edith Symmes? Do you fancy any 
word of that tittle-tattle escapes me? 
Sometimes it is repeated, or hinted in 
malice ; sometimes as from Bea or Kitty 
in fright, as a warning, almost a prayer. 
I know that I lay myself open to gos- 
sip; but I cannot help it, at least at 
present. It is impossible for me to alter 
things just now.” 

“T know,” he murmured tenderly. “I 
am sure of it. I have realized some- 
thing of this from the first moment that 
I met you. But always since that mo- 
ment I could stake my life on this, that 
any—any mystery that might seem to 
exist was not of your making or choos- 
ing. And I want to assure you of 
something, to make you believe it if 
necessary; and that is, dear, dear Mar- 
cia, if you never choose to unravel the 
tangle I shall still be content.” 

She looked at him a moment in abso- 
lute, speechless wonder, and then tears, 
happy tears brimmed in her eyes. ‘Oh, 
how glad I shall be to unravel it!’ She 
breathed deeply. “How glad! Wait a 
little—a week, a fortnight. Ah!” She 
caught herself up hastily. ‘‘Come, see 
how late! It is growing dark and the 
lights are beginning to twinkle out, and 
they tell me, even if you will not, that 
it is time I ran home and got dressed. 
I’m to dine at Bea Habersham’s to- 
night. You must come in with me 
when we reach home and let mother 
give you a cup of tea. You are a tre- 
mendous favorite of hers. And then 
you can drive as far as Bea’s with me, 
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and I will have the chauffeur take you 
on home. Will you?” 

“Will I?) Will I? Thank you very 
much, Miss Oldham, for your amiabil- 
ity in suggesting such a thing; but I 
could not possibly take advantage of 
your kindness.” If the wit of this sally 
may be judged by the manner in which 
it was received Hayden had just ut- 
tered one of the great bon-mots of the 
ages. 

“TI hope,’ said Marcia presently, a 
touch of apprehension in her tone, 
“that some one has been to see mother 
this afternoon. Poor dear! She al- 
ways feels a little aggrieved if no one 
comes.” 

“Let us appease any possible disap- 
pointment she may have suffered by 
taking her a present,” suggested Hay- 
den, fired by inspiration. ‘‘Women, 
children, every one likes presents, do 
they not? Come, let us find shops.” 

“What an adventurer you are!” 
laughed Marcia, letting him lead her 
across the street, a confusion crowded 
with swiftly moving vehicles and cars, 
for they had now left the twilight shad- 
ows and comparative seclusion of the 
Park and debouched upon the noisy 
thoroughfare. 

“You will have to make a quick de- 
cision,’ she added as they came upon 
a region of many brilliant shops and 
sidewalks crowded with people. “What 
will you take her, fruit or flowers?” 

But Hayden was too happy to con- 
sider any topic with gravity. “We will 
take her a swan-boat, or one of the 
Hesperidian apples, or the Golden 
Fleece.” 

And although Marcia spent herself 
in urging him to stick to the conserva- 
tive fruit and flowers, he insisted on 
following his own vagrant fancy, and 
at last decided upon an_ elaborate 
French basket of pale-blue satin cov- 
ered with shirrings of fine tulle. The 
lid was a mass of artificial flowers, vio- 
lets and delicate pink roses, and within 
the satin-lined depths was a bunch of 
Hamburg grapes. 

This, when finally and carefully 
wrapped, made a huge package; but 
Hayde.. insisted on carrying it, assur- 
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ing Marcia that every one they met 
would be sure that he was carrying 
home the turkey for their Sunday din- 
ner. He bore it ostentatiously, and took 
particular glee in any passing attention 
they excited. 

“You act as if you were twenty, in- 
stead of well—let me guess your age,” 
looking at him with keen scrutiny. 
“About thirty-five,” said Marcia cruelly. 

He stopped short to gaze at her with 
pained reproach. “Iam Youth! Incar- 
nate Youth, just eighteen. No doubt 
to vour dulled materialistic vision I 
appear to wear a coat and hat. Is that 
true?’’ with polite, tolerant patience. 

“It certainly appears that way to me,” 
she replied. “What do you imagine 
yourself to be wearing ?”’ 

“And I dare say,’ he continued still 
patiently, “that you imagine you and I 
are strolling about in one of the shop- 
ping districts of New York?” 

“Yes,” nodding affirmatively. “Where 
else?” 

“Wretched, purblind girl!  Thirty- 
five indeed! Why, I am eighteen, and 
clad in the hide of a leopard with a 
wreath of roses on my brow, and you, 
sweet Cénone, are wandering with me 
on the slopes of Ida—and we are ta- 
king your mother, not one, but a peck 
of golden apples.” 

“All things considered,” said Marcia 
significantly, “I am glad we _ have 
reached our own door.” 

They found. Mrs. Oldham in good 
spirits in consequence of having seen 
a number of people who had had suffi- 
cient tact duly to admire her new cos- 
tume worn for the first time this after- 
noon. She had given much considera- 
tion to all the effects of the picture she 
wished to create, and now sat in an 
especial chair in an especial part of the 
room, a vision in pale gray and orchid 
tints most skilfully mingled. Her feet, 
in orchid silk stockings, and _ slippers 
adorned with great choux of gray chif 
fon, looked on their footstool as if they 
were a part of the decorations of the 
room and had never served the utili- 
tarian purpose of conveyance. 

“Oh, I am glad to see you!” she 





cried, peering past Marcia to Hayden 
who followed, almost obscured by his 
great package. She stretched out a 
hand for him to take, not disarranging 
her pose by rising and thus spoiling 
the composition. “Marcia, you're dread- 
fully late, as usual,” a touch of fretful- 
ness in her voice. 

“T know,” replied her daughter, “and 
now, I’m going to leave Mr. Hayden 
to you. Give him some tea, won't you? 
I’m dining at the Habershams, you 
know, and he will drive down with me 
after a while.” 

“Of course I'll give Mr. Hayden 
some tea. Send in some hot water, 
Marcia.” She leaned forward, still 
careful not to move her feet and fussed 
with the tea things on the table by her 
side. ‘I am very glad to see you,” she 
murmured again. “Ah, Mr. Hayden, 
if it were not for my friends I should 
be a very lonely woman. You under- 
stand, of course, that I do not com- 
plain. Marcia is the dearest girl that 
ever was, so lovely and attractive. Oh, 
dear, yes. But,” with an upward 
elance of resignation, “quite young peo- 
ple are apt to be thoughtless, you know, 
and Marcia’s social life is so much to 
her, and indeed, I am unselfish enough 
to be truly glad that it is so; it really 
is a great bond between dear Wilfred 
and herself; but of course it leaves me 
much alone; and it is not good for me 
to be thrown back on myself and my 
own sad thoughts so much. Mr. Old- 
ham always recognized that fact. 
‘Change, constant diversion is an abso- 
lute necessity to one of your sensitive, 
high-strung nature,’ he would so often 
say, but,” with a long-drawn sigh, “no 
one thinks enough about me to feel that 
way now.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Hayden cheer- 
fully. ‘I may not be any one, but I’ve 
been thinking about you. Look! I 
carried this enormous bundle through 
the streets just for you. Be careful. 
[It’s heavy.” 
lushed with pleasure through 
her delicately applied rouge, and 
stretching out her hands for her gift 
began eagerly to unwind the various 
tissue-papers which concealed it. The 
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last of these discarded, she placed it in 
the middle of the table and spent her- 
self in ecstatic phrases, melting from 
pose to pose of graceful admiration. 

“Ah, Mr. Hayden,” with one of her 
archest glances, “you remind me _ so 
much of Mr. Oldham.” Hayden had a 
swift, mental picture of that grim old 
pirate of finance, as represented by his 
portraits and photographs, his shrewd, 
rugged old face surrounded by Horace 
Greeley whiskers. “‘He never came 
home without bringing me something. 
Sometimes it was just a flower, or some 
fruit, and again it was a jewel. You 
can’t fancy, Mr. Hayden, no words of 
mine can express to you his constant 
thought and care for me. You take 
lemon in your tea, do you not? | 
thought so. I always remember those 
little things about my friends. And he 
had such faith in my business judgment, 
too. He would often discuss business 
with me and ask my opinion on this or 
that matter; and he always, without ex- 
ception, acted on my advice. He used 
to say—so foolish of him—that he could 
not understand why he should have 
been so favored as to have found a 
combination of beauty and brains in one 
woman.” 

“It is rare, but as I understand now, 


not impossible.” Hayden took his cue 
nobly. 

“Oh, Mr. Hayden!’ <A_ reproving 
finger was shaken at him with the arch- 
est coquetry. “If you talk that way I 
sha’n’t give you another cup of tea, 
no matter how hard you beg. But 
where was I? Oh, yes, I was telling 


you that Mr. Oldham so often dis- 
cussed business matters with me.” 

“And did they interest you?” asked 
Hayden vaguely, wondering how soon 
he could possibly expect \larcia to re- 
turn. 

“Oh, yes, I found it often more thrill 
ing than the printed page.” 


“Most men do,” he replied dryly. “I 
didn’t know that women felt that way.” 
“T did.” Mrs. Oldham nodded her 


head in modest acceptation of the fact 
that she was the exceptional woman. 
“T found it not only thrilling, but often 
so romantic. I do not see why people 
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will speak of ‘the dry details of busi- 
ness.’ | think it is full of romance.” 

Hayden stared at her with the amaze- 
ment her mental processes always 
aroused in him. 

“It never seemed exactly within the 
range of romantic subjects to me,” he 
said dubiously; “but perhaps that’s the 
way I've been looking at it.” 

“Certainly it is,” she affirmed trium- 
phantly. “Now I'll prove it to you. 
\s I often say to young people, Mr. 
Hayden: ‘Never make an assertion un- 
less you can prove it.’ Now, I distinct- 
ly remember Mr. Oldham telling me of 
a most romantic business matter. <A 
lost mine of almost unthinkable value 
which was on an old estate somewhere 
in Brazil, or no, Peru. Why, what is 
the matter, Mr. Hayden? Your eyes 
are almost popping out of your head. 
You look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

Hayden caught himself together. “It 
is only that it is so interesting. Do 
go on and let me hear the rest of it.”’ 

Mrs. Oldham smiled, well pleased at 
the tribute to her powers as a racon- 
teuse. “Well, there isn’t much to tell. 
I’ve forgotten the details, and they were 
so romantic, too; but Mr. Oldham seri- 
ously considered buying it.” 

“And did he buy it?’ Hayden's 
hands were trembling in spite of him- 
self. “This is so intensely interesting, 
one would like to hear the conclusion of 
the story.” 


But Mrs. Oldham only shook her 
head. “I don’t know,” she said vague- 
lv. “I think he did; but I can’t be 
Fa 


She began another long story, but 
Hayden, after listening to enough of it 
to assure himself that it had no bearing 
on The Veiled Mariposa, gave himself 
up to the confused conjectures, the 
hopes, the dreams that thronged his 
brain. 

Was it a possibility that Marcia, Mar- 
cia, might be the heiress of the great 
Mariposa estate? The owner, or one of 
the owners of it? He felt overcome 
by the bare mental suggestion. But was 
it a possibility, even a dim and remote 
one? Accepting this as a temporary 
hypothesis, was it not borne out by cer- 
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tain facts? The butterflies, for instance. 
Did not those jeweled ornaments sym- 
bolize in some delicate, fanciful way, 
(Marcia’s way, her ownership of The 
Veiled Mariposa? And would not that 
ownership also account for the much- 
questioned source of her wealth? He 
stopped with a jerk up against a dead 
wall. The Mariposa mine had not been 
worked for years; the ranches were 
cultivated only by the Spaniard in pos- 
session. ‘These facts were like a dash 
of cold water, extinguishing the flame 
of his hopes. And yet, and yet, the but- 
terflies! But that, he was forced to 
admit, might be the merest coincidence. 

On that chain of evidence he would 
find it necessary to regard his cousin, 
Kitty Hampton, Mrs. Habersham, the 
London actress, a score of women, as 
possible owners of his Golconda. Nev- 
ertheless, in spite of reason, he could 
not escape the conviction, unfounded 
but persistent, that those butterflies 
were in some way connected with the 
ownership of that distant lost mine. 
And this purely intuitive belief was sud- 
denly strengthened by the remembrance 
of Marcia’s embarrassment in the Park, 
an hour or two before, when she had 
involuntarily and inadvertently spoken 
of Mademoiseile Mariposa familiarly as 
Ydo. 

“Yes, Mrs. Oldham, I quite agree 
with you. As you say: ‘One cannot be 
too careful.” Oh, no, I never was more 
interested in my life.” 

Ydo! Ydo! He took up the thread 
of his absorbing reflections again as 
Mrs. Oldham’s voice purled on reciting 
with infinite detail all the data of one 
of her Helenlike conquests. Ydo! What 
bond could exist between the reserved, 
even haughty Marcia in spite of all her 
gentleness, and the capricious, way- 
ward, challenging Ydo? <A bond suf- 
ficiently strong to permit the affection- 
ate familiarity of first names? He had 
from the beginning believed that Ydo 
had some interest in the property, al- 
though he had never been able satis- 
factorily to guess the nature of it. But 
Marcia! The mere possibility of her 
being interested in what Ydo merrily 
called his Eldorado had never struck 





him before, and his brain was bewil- 
dered by the thousand new trains of 
conjecture it started. 

At this point his reflections were 
broken in upon by the entrance of Mar- 
cia herself. She was all in white with 
the big, ruby-eyed butterfly on her 
bosom, and the chain of butterflies 
about her throat. She looked more 
radiant than he had ever seen her as 
she stood before them drawing on her 
long gloves. Her eyes, no longer sad 
with all regret, were like deep blue 
stars, and her smile was full of a soft 
and girlish happiness. 

“You look very well, Marcia,” said 
her mother critically. “A new gown 
of course. How differently they are 
cutting the skirts!” 

“It’s a lovely gown,” affirmed Hay- 
den, smiling down into Marcia’s eyes. 
“After all, a simple white frock is the 
prettiest thing a woman can wear.” 

“Simple!” Mrs. Oldham’s mirth was 
high and satiric. “Isn't that like a 
man? Simple is the last word to be 
applied to Marcia’s frocks, Mr. Hay- 
den. It’s a good thing, as I often tell 
her, that her father left us so well pro- 
vided for.” 

The lovely happiness vanished from 
Marcia’s eyes. She looked quickly at 
her mother with an almost frightened 
expression, and then, with eyelashes 
lowered on her cheek, went silently on 
drawing on her gloves, two or three 
tense little lines showing about her 
mouth. 

“T think Miss Oldham is very un- 
kind,” said Hayden, with some idea of 
bridging the situation gracefully, “never 
to have shown me any of her pictures. 
She paints, paints all day long, and yet 
will not give one a glimpse of the re- 
sults. Kitty Hampton has been prom- 
ising to show me some of the water- 
colors she has, but she has not yet 
done so.” 

“Have vou been talking much to Mr. 
Hayden of your pictures, Marcia?” 
asked her mother suavely. 

The tone was pleasant, even casual, 
and yet, Hayden, sensitive, intuitive, 
had a quick, shocked sense of having 
blundered egregiously; and worse, he 
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had a further sense of Mrs. Oldham’s 
words being fraught with some, ugly 
and hidden meaning. In her voice there 
had been manifest an unsuspected qual- 
ity which had revealed her for the mo- 
ment as not all frivolous fool or spoiled 
and empty-headed doll; but a tyrant 
and oppressor, crueller and more men- 
acing because infinitely weak and un- 
stable. 

Marcia did not reply at all to her 
mother’s question, but with the lashes 
still downcast, continued to button her 
gloves; and Hayden stood, miserably 
uncomfortable for a moment, and then 
was forced to doubt the correctness of 
his swift, unpleasant impression; for 
Mrs. Oldham observed in her usual 
petulant, inconsequent tones : 

“IT don’t know that I like that neck- 
lace with that frock, Marcia. Your 
turquoises would look better. I do get 
so tired of always seeing you with some 
kind of a butterfly ornament. You 
never showed the slightest interest in 
butterflies before your father died, and 
you don’t, in. the least, suggest a but- 
terfly. I cannot understand it.” 

“Don’t try, mother dear,” said Mar- 
cia. “Good-by.” She kissed the orchid 
and gray lady lightly on the top of 
the head. “Have a good time with your 
Hamburg grapes and your last new 
novel,” 

She slipped her arms through the 
long white coat Hayden held for her 
and, followed by him, left the room. 

“Marcia, dear, sweet Marcia,’ he 
coaxed, as they whirled through the 
streets in her electric brougham. ‘I’m 
sure, almost dead sure, it’s going to be 
a nice, well-baked, plum-y cake. If it 
is won't you promise to eat it with me? 
You know vou didn’t definitely promise 
this afternoon, and I never could stand 
uncertainty.” 

“No,” she said positively, drawing 
her hand away from his, “I will not. I 
will never give you a definite answer 
until you offer me a share in the cake, 
no matter how it turns out in the 
baking.” 

“How can I?” he groaned. “You do 
not know what sort of a life it would 
be, the hardships, the deprivations, the 
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necessarily long separations when I 
would have to be in some place utterly 
impossible for you, for months at a 
time. It’s the very abomination of deso- 
lation. And fancy your trying to adapt 
yourself to it! You used to this!” rap- 
ping the electric. “And this, and this!” 
touching iightly the ermine on her cloak 


and the jewels at her throat. “No.” 
He shook his head doggedly. “I won't. 


I know what it means and you do not. 
Lovely butterfly’—-the tenderness of his 
voice stirred her heart-strings—‘“do you 
think that I could bear to see you 
beaten to earth, your bright wings torn 
and faded by the cruel storms? Never. 
But,” with one of his quick, mercurial 
changes of nsood, “it’s an alternative 
that we do not have to face. For it’s 
coming out all right in the baking—- 
that cake. The most beautiful cake you 
ever saw, Marcia, with a rich, brown 
crust, and more plums than you ever 
dreamed of in a cake before.” 


CHAPTER X. 

“Bobby,” said Kitty Hampton one 
evening as they sat alone together in 
her drawing-room, “things are slow, 
deadly slow. Why do not you do some- 
thing to amuse your little cousin?” 

“My little cousin has far more amuse- 
ment than is good for her as it is,” re- 
turned Hayden. “But while you’re 
mentioning this, let me say that I am 
anxious to evince some appreciation of 
all the hospitality you and Mrs. Ha- 
bersham and one or two others have 
shown me; but I don’t know just what 
to do.” 

Kitty sat up with a marked accession 
of interest in her expression and atti- 
tude. “Dear me! There are quantities 
of things you could do,” she said. “But, 
Bobby, do get out of the beaten track ; 
try and think of something original. 
Of course, it’s all nonsense, about feel- 
ing under obligation to any one for so- 
called hospitality, but there is no reason 
why vou should not provide some fun, 
Now, what shall it be ?” 

“Anything you say,” remarked Hay- 
den amiably. “To tell the truth, Kitty, 
I’ve been longing to ask you just what 
I should do. What can you suggest ?” 
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“It requires thought.” Kitty spoke 
seriously. “But be assured of this: I’m 
not going to suggest any of the same 
old things. If you want something 
really delightful and have a desire to 
have us truly enjoy ourselves you must 
have just a few congenial people. Bet- 
ter make it a dinner, I think. That is 
it. A dinner at your apartment,” catch- 
ing joyously at this idea, “with some 
original, clever features.” 

“I thought whatever it was’—Hay- 
den had reddened _perceptibly—‘‘I’d 
like it to be—a—a—compliment, in a 
way, to Miss Oldham.” 

“IT do not doubt it.” 
him with amused eyes. 

“T always think of her in connection 
with the butterflies she wears so much. 
Would it be a possibility to carry the 
butterfly idea out in some way?” he 
asked. 

Kitty clapped her hands. She was all 
animation and enthusiasm now. The 
habitual, sulky-little-boy expression had 
quite vanished from her face. ‘‘Beauti- 
ful! Just the idea! You couldn’t have 
thought of a better one. The butterfly 
lady has had a great fascination for 
you, hasn’t she, Bobby ?” 

“Which one?” he asked quickly. 

“Which one? Hear that!’ His 
cousin apostrophized space. “Why, I 
was thinking of Marcia, of course.” 

He smiled a little and became mo- 
mentarily lost in reverie, his chin in the 
palm of his hand, and dreaming thus, 
Kitty’s old French drawing-room and 
Kitty herself, her blond prettiness ac- 
centuated and enhanced by the delicate 
pinks and blues of her gown, vanished, 
and Marcia seemed to stand before him 
all in black he ha 
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been a million miles away, and 
looked so selfishly happy that I feel < 
shivery and out in the cold.” 
“Kitty,” he said, “I w 
when I said, ‘Which one?’ ] 


com 


you 


I] 


ill confe ss, 
was think- 





ing not only of Miss Oldham, but of 
the other butterfly lady—the Mariposa. 
You know Mariposa means butterfly. 
Well, it is really the Mariposa who fas- 
cinates me.” 

“Bobby! What on earth do you 
mean?” Kitty’s expression was a mix- 
ture of disappointment and indignation. 

“Just what I say. The Mariposa 
fascinates me; but, Kitty,” his face soft- 
ening, “I love the fairy princess with 
all my heart. I have loved her from 
the first moment I saw her.” 

“How dear! I have thought so, 
hoped so, for some time.” Her face 


was all aglow. “But you frightened me 


dreadfully, just now. I was afraid you 
had gone over to Mademoiselle Mari- 
posa like Wilfred Ames. He is crazy 


about her, simply crazy.” 

“Wilfred Ames! Crazy about the 
Mariposa !”’ exclaimed Hayden incredu- 
lously; and then he paused, remember- 
ing that it was but recently that he had 
met Ames at the door of Ydo’s apart- 
ment, 

“Yes.” Kitty was sulky again. “It’s 
true. And I wanted him for Marcia. 
But Marcia was stupid about it and 
always laughed at the idea. Horace 
Penfield that he has completely 
swerved from his allegiance to Marcia. 
Just fancy how his mother will behave 
now. Good for her, ] say. But, 
have you told Marcia?” 

“Yes. I couldn’t help it, Kitty, but 
it wasn't fair. I had no right to say 
a word until | know how things are go- 
ing to turn out with me and that, thank 
Heaven, will be settled in a day or so.” 
He drew a long sigh. 

“Bobby.” Kitty was looking at him 
curiously, and a rather hard abruptness 
had crept into her tone. “Has _ she, 
Marcia, told you anything about these?” 


says 


Be bby, 


She touched the butterflies clasped 
about her throat. 

“No.” He shook his head. “But I 
believe I have guessed their signifi- 
cance. \nd it has made me happier 
than I can tell you. It has made me 
feel that our interests are one, as if 
Destiny had intended us for each 
other.” 


“T’m sure I don’t see why it should,” 
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she said shortly, looking at him in a 
bewildered, disapproving way. “I didn't 
know you were that kind. It sounds 
awfully self-seeking. I do not believe 
you've guessed right.” Her face bright- 
ened. “That is it. You've got some 
idea into your head, and it’s evidently 
far from the correct one. You wouldn't 
be the Bobby I know if it were.” 

“Then tell me what the correct one 
is,” he coaxed. “If I am on the wrong 
track, set me on the right one.” 

“Not I,” she returned firmly. “The 
thing for us to decide is just what sort 
of a dinner you are going to have. You 
want some really interesting features. 
I insist on that.” 

He threw wide his arms. “I give 
you carte blanche, here and now, Kitty. 
All that I insist on are the butterfly ef- 
fects. Beyond that, I leave everything 
in your hands; but I must have them.” 

Kitty's eyes gleamed with pleasure. 
She loved to manage other people’s af- 
fairs. “I'll see to them,” she affirmed. 
“Just give me a little time to think 
them up. What shall we have after- 
ward? Some music?” 

“So commonplace,” he objected, “and 
the place is too small.” 

“Yes-s-s,” she reluctantly agreed. 
“And you don't want very many peo- 
ple. Just our own especial little 
group.” 

“Tt will have to be small,” he warned 
her. “My quarters do not admit of 
anything very extensive.” 

“Whom shall we have?” Mrs. 
Hampton began to count on her fin- 
gers. “The Habershams, and Edith 
Symmes, and Horace Penfield, and 
Warren and myself, and Marcia, and 
Wilfred Ames, and yourself.” She 
paused, a look of dismay overspreading 
her face. “We'll have to have another 
woman. Who on earth shall it be?” 

“A butterfly dinner without the 
Mariposa would seem like ‘Hamlet’ 
with the Prince left out, wouldn’t it?” 
suggested Hayden. 

“Oh!” Kitty gasped joyously. “Mad- 
emoiselle Mariposa! Do, do, invite her. 
What fun! Do you think she will 


come? You know Marcia knows her, 
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but she will not talk about he: ever, 
because, she says, Mademoiselle Mari- 
posa has requested her not to. So she 
will not say where and how she met her. 
Mean thing! Of course, I’ve only seen 
her in her little mask and mantilla. 
You do not suppose she would wear 
them to a dinner, do you? I am dying 
to see her without them. Horace Pen- 
field knows her very well and he says 
she is very beautiful and deliciously 
odd. If it enters into her head to do 
anything she just does it, no matter 
what it is. And extravagant!” Kitty 
lifted eyes and hands at once. “They 
say that her jewels and frocks are al- 
most unbelievable. Why, one day when 
she was reading my palm, I noticed 
that her gown was drawn up a little 
on one side, and showed her petticoat 
beneath, with ruffles of Mechlin, real 
Mechlin on it. Some people say that 
she is a Spanish princess, or something 
of the kind—so eccentric that she tells 
fortunes just for the fun of it. Oh, 
Bobby, do, do get her.” 

“When shall we have this dinner?” 
asked Hayden, with apparent irrele- 
vance, 

Kitty thought quickly. ‘Give’me ten 
days to decide upon things and have 
my orders carried out.” 

“Very good. Ten days. Let me see, 
that will be Tuesday of week after next. 
Do you think the rest will come?” 

“Of course they will come. They 
would break any other engagement to 
meet Mademoiselle Mariposa.” 

“Then I will find out now if she will 
come, if you will allow me to use your 
telephone.” 

He was lucky enough to find Ydo 
at home; but when he informed her 
that he was giving a dinner for a few 
friends on Tuesday, ten days away, and 
that he earnestly desired her presence, 
she demurred. 

“What are vou doing this evening >” 
he asked. 

“Nothing,” she answered, “and I am 
bored.” 

“Then jump into your electric and 
come here to my cousin's, Mrs. Warren 
Hampton’s, as fast as you can,” he said 
audaciously, 
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“How do you know she wants me? 
You are taking a great deal on your- 
self.” 

For answer Hayden handed the re- 
ceiver to Kitty, who had followed him 
out and now stood at his shoulder lis- 


tening breathlessly to every word. 
“Mademoiselle is in doubt of your 
eagerness to see her,” he said. 

“Oh, please come,” urged Kitty 
through the telephone. ‘Waste no 
time.” 


“T will be with you in twenty min- 
utes,” said Ydo sweetly. 

Jack in the drawing-room, Kitty was 
too excited to remain quietly in her 
chair, but danced about expressing her 
delight at the prospect of at last seeing 
the Mariposa sans mask and mantilla. 

“Tell me, Bobby,” she insisted, “‘is 
she really so eccentric?” 

“I fancy she does exactly as she 
pleases, always,” he replied. 

“And extravagant? Warren says no 
one could be more extravagant than I.” 

“She is a dreamer,” he averred, “a 
dreamer who dreams true. Her ideas 
are so vivid that she insists on seeing 
them in tangible form. I don’t believe 
she particularly counts the cost or the 
base material means by which these 
things must be accomplished.” 

“Fancy!” sighed Kitty. ‘Oh, I do 
hope she will wear one of her stunning 
gowns and some of those marvelous 
jewels they say she possesses, set in the 
most wonderful, quaint ways, Horace 
Penfield says. But surely she will.” 

“T think it likely,’ agreed Robert 
antiably. 

“And is she very clever and inter- 
esting ?’”’ continued Kitty. 

“She is herself,” said Hayden. “I 
cannot describe her any other way. 
She may strike you as a bit staccato 
and stilted sometimes; but it is natural 
to her. She is always herself.” 

There was a faint sound of a curtain 
before the door being pushed aside, but 
this, Kitty and Hayden, absorbed in 
their conversation, had not heard, and 
now, Mrs. Hampton turned with a 


stifled scream to see a stranger, a gipsy, 
standing almost at her elbow. 
English 


“Pretty lady!” The was 


more deliciously broken than ever, and 
so cajoling was the whisper that it 
would have coaxed the birds off the 
trees and wheedled money from the 
stingiest pocket. ‘Pretty lady, let me 
tell your fortune. Cross my palm with 
silver. “Tis the seventh daughter of a 
seventh daughter who asks you.” 

Kitty looked from the gipsy to Rob- 
ert in bewilderment. This was not the 
dazzling figure in gauzes and satins and 
jewels she had expected, a capricious 
lady of a foreign and Southern nobility, 
whose whimsical and erratic fancy was 
occasionally amused by a change of role, 
This was a daughter of the long, 
brown path, who afoot and _ light- 
hearted took naturally to the open road, 
with the tanned cheek, white teeth, and 
merry eyes of her kind. 

And yet, if not the glittering vision 
Kitty had anticipated, Ydo was a suf- 
ficiently vivid and picturesque figure. 
Her short corduroy skirt had faded 
with wear and washing to a pale fawn- 
tint with a velvety bloom upon it; her 
brown boots were high and laced; her 
blue blouse had faded like her skirt to 
a soft and lovely hue. A red sash con- 
fined her waist, a handkerchief of the 
same color was knotted loosely about 
her throat, while a yellow scarf was 
tied about her head and fell in long 
ends down her back. 

Kitty immediately recovered from the 
shock she had experienced at the un- 
heralded advent of the strange visitor 
and endeavored to make up in warmth 
of greeting for the surprise she had 
shown. 

“Forgive me, instead,” said Ydo, with 
charming penitence. “But I was the 
gipsy to-night in heart and feeling. I 
had to put on these. Oh,” throwing 
herself into a chair, “I have suffered 


to-day. It has been coming on for 
days. Ennui. Do you know it, pretty 
lady? And the longing for mine own 


people.” 

“Your people are not in this country, 
are they?” asked Kitty politely. 

The Mariposa drew her brows to- 


gether in a little puzzled frown. “Mv 
people!” she repeated. “Oh,” with 
dawning comprehension, “you mean 
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relatives. I,” with a short laugh, “I 
said mine own people. You,” turning 
to Robert, “you understand. One of the 
greatest, most searching questions ever 
asked, and which must finally be an- 
swered by each of us from the prompt- 
ings of his own heart, is: ‘Who is my 
brother and my sister?’ Ah, ! shall 
soon take to the road again. If I could 
only go now!” 

“To find your own people,” 
Kitty timidly. 

“One does not seek one’s own,” said 
Ydo disdainfully. “One does not ‘scour 
the seas nor sift mankind a poet or a 
friend to find.’ He and you 
know him because he is a poor Greek 
like yourself. Dear lady’-@she broke 
into one of her airy rushes of laughter 
—"in spite of your smiles and all the 
self-control of a careful social training, 
you are the picture of bewilderment. 
See, you can keep no secrets from the 
fortune-teller. You cannot place me. 
Why do you try? I refused to be an- 
nounced and mine was the fate of the 
listener. Brutus there is an honorable 
man who admits that I am extravagant, 
even if he condones it. Ah, madame, 
money is not wealth, it is a base coun- 
terfeit, a servant whom I bid to ex- 
change itself for beauty. These’’—she 
stripped the petals from a red rose in 
a vase near her, and tossed them in the 
air—‘these are the real wealth of the 
world. And Brutus says I am stilted, 
exaggerated in my conversation, given 
to metaphor and hyperbole. That is be- 
cause I dare to express what I feel, and 
since everywhere I see parables I voice 
them. Why not? 

“And Brutus says I am eccentric, ad- 
mitting that I dare to be myself; and 
to dare to be one’s self, dear lady, is 
to dare everything. We are afraid of 
ot 


asked 


comes, 


life, love, of sorrow and joy, of 
everything. This fear of life is uni 
versal.” 

“And you, are you never afraid?” 


asked Kitty. 


“Of what?” laughed the gipsy. “Let 


me tell you a secret; and oh, madame, 
wear it next your heart, guard it. 
a talisman against fear. 
always chained. 


ae 
The lions are 


Believe me, it is so. 
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But our conversation is of a serious- 
ness! Mr. Hayden spoke of a dinner.” 

“Yes, and he’s given me permission 
to do just as I choose,” said Kitty. 
“So it’s got to be a success———” 

“And she’s trying to say,” interrupted 
Hayden, “that it couldn’t possibly be a 
success without you.” 

“Of course I am,” agreed Kitty, 
‘only I should have put it less bluntly.” 

“Wait! I have an inspiration.” Ydo 
thought a moment. “I will not come 
to the dinner. We can make it much 
more effective than that. Ah, listen!” 
waving her hands to quell their pro- 
tests. ‘Let me appear, later in the 
evening, in my professional capacity 
and tell the past, present and future of 
your guests. Yes, I will come in mask 
and mantilla, The Veiled Mariposa,” 
with a dramatic gesture, a quick twin- 
kle of the eves toward Hayden. “I as- 
sure you, it will be far more interest- 
ing so.” 

“There is really no doubt about that,” 
said Kitty thoughtfully, and together 
they silenced Robert’s eloquent plea 
that the dinner would fall flat unless 
Ydo were one of the guests. 

“Tt is settled, and I must go.” The 
Mariposa spoke decisively. “I shall go 
home and make Eunice play for me, 
and perhaps I shall dance off some of 
m\ restlessness.” 

“Oh, dance for us,” begged Kitty. 
“T will play for you, and you see that 
the piano is so placed that I can watch 
you at the same time. What shall I 
play? Some Spanish dances?” 

Ydo, full of the spirit of the thing, 
considered. “I think I will show you a 
pretty little dance I learned down in 
South America.” 

“South America!’ Hayden started 
as if he had received an electric shock. 

Perhaps a heightened color glowed 
on Mademoiselle Mariposa’s cheek; but 
she gave no further sign of perturba- 
tion. “Yes,” she answered carelessly, 
“I have lived there, in one place or 
another. Any one of those Spanish 
dances will do, Mrs. Hampton. Watch 
my steps. They are peculiar and very 
pretty.” 
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As she stood there swaying like a 
flower in a breeze, it was, to Hayden’s 
fancy, as if he had never seen color 
before. Kitty in her pinks and blues 
was a gay little figure; her drawing- 
room was a rich and sumptuously deco- 
rated apartment, but under the spell of 
the Mariposa’s ‘“‘woven paces and weav- 
ing hands,” Mrs. Hampton appeared a 
mere Dresden statuette, the tapestried 
and frescoed walls became a pale and 
evanescent background, and Ydo alone, 
dancing, focused in herself all light and 
beauty; nay, she herself was the pride 
of life, the rhythm of motion, the glory 
of color. 

On and on she danced and Hayden, 
watching, dreamed dreams and saw 
visions. She was the Mariposa float- 
ing over a field of flowers, scarlet and 
white poppies, opening and closing its 
gorgeous wings in the hot sunshine; 
she was a snowflake whirled from the 
heart of a winter storm; she was an 
orchid swaying in the breeze; she was 
a thistledown drifting through the 
grasses. 

Then, at the height of her spells she 
stopped and laughingly cast herself into 
a chair. 

“Oh!” Kitty was breathless with ad- 
miration. “Oh, why, why, when you 
can dance like that, do you tell for- 
tunes f” 

“There’s a reason,’ Ydo quoted, with 
a little toss of her head toward Hay- 


den. “That is exactly the answer I 
made your cousin once before. And 
oh, sefior, apropos of that reason, | 


have a conference arranged for you to- 
morrow afternoon at four o’clock at my 
apartment. I almost forgot to tell you. 
I meant to have telephoned.” 

Hayden’s face flushed with pleasure. 
“Really?” he cried. “You really have 
the people together. Oh.” with a long 
sigh, “it is good news. Suspense does 
wear on me, sefiorita.”” He spoke half 
humorously, but with an underlying 
seriousness. 

“It will soon be over,” encouraged 
Ydo. “Then, until Tuesday night, ten 
days hence, au revoir, madame; and 
until to-morrow at four o'clock, au 
revoir, senor. Good luck forever be on 





this house! In it I have forgotten tem- 
porarily my wanderlust. Good-by.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

With his heart high with hope, Hay- 
den lost no time in taking his way to 
Ydo’s apartment the next afternoon. It 
was Sunday, a day on which she re- 
ceived no clients, and the maid showed 
him into neither the consulting nor re- 
ception-rooms, but into a small library 
beyond them which was evidently a part 
of her private suite. 

In coloring the room suggested the 
soft wood tones that Ydo loved, greens 
and browns and russets harmoniously 
blended. * The walls were lined with 
bookcases, crowded with books, a great 
and solacing company: Montaigne, Kip- 
ling, Emerson, Loti, Kant, Cervantes. 
These caught Hayden’s eye as he took 
the chair Mademoiselle Mariposa indi- 
cated. There were roses, deep red 
roses in tall vases, and the breeze from 
the half-opened window blew their fra- 


grance in delicious gusts about the 
room. 
“*The rose-wind blowing from the 


South,’”’ quoted Hayden smilingly as 
he clasped the hand Ydo extended to 
him from the depths of her chair. 
Then, clapping his hand to his heart, 
he bowed exaggeratedly before her. 
“Senorita, I throw my heart at your 
feet.” 

“It never touched the ground, senor. 
I caught and am holding it for a ran- 
som,’ she answered, with same 
elaborate and formal courtesy. 

He shrugged his shoulders disdain- 
fully. “It is not ransom, 
senorita. I beg you, if you will pardon 
my presumption in offering so beggarly 
a gift, to deign to keep ag 

“Sefior, you overwhelm me. It is J] 
who am unworthy to receive so price- 
less a token, and only upon one condi- 
tion can I do so, and that condition is, 
that you will in return accept mine.” 

They both laughed like children at 
play, and Hayden again threw himself 
in the easy chair and took one of the 
cigarettes Ydo pushed toward him. 

“Well, gallant knight, who 


the 


worthy a 


have 
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found Eldorado,” she said, “I have a 
disappointment for you in store. One 
of the rightful heirs has suddenly been 
called away on business and will not 
be in town for ten days or so, but he 
will communicate with me immediately 
upon his return and I shall wave my 
wand, in other words, take down the 
telephone receiver and summon you to 
a conference.” 

“He!” Hayden felt a sharp sense of 
disappointment. Then, after all, Mar- 
cia was not the sole owner, even if she 
were one at all. He wondered impa- 
tiently why he clung so tenaciously to 
that idea. Her father had probably 
never bought the property, or if he had 
it had, no doubt, passed entirely out of 
her hands. 


“Senorita,” he implored, “do tell me 


who these owners are; how many of 
them are there—something, at least, 


about them. It is only fair to me, do 
you not think so? What possible rea- 


sons are there for secrecy and mys- 
tery?” 
“He asks me, a professional fortune- 


teller, to discard secrecy and mystery !” 
cried the Mariposa. ‘Who ever heard 
the like? No. I have my own reasons 
for conducting this affair in my own 
particular and peculiar way, and, as far 
as I can see, senor, there is nothing for 
you to do but acquiesce. But listen! 
"Tis the professional voice of Madem- 
oiselle Mariposa which you hear now. 
Do not fear. ° You may set your house 
in order and do your wooing with an 
easy mind. It is all over. Poor brother 
of the road, you have found Eldorado 


and won Cinderella. Ah, the cruel 
gods!” She lifted her eyes to the 
ceiling. 

“Won Cinderella!” He wondered 


sharply how much she knew, if any- 
thing, and decided she was probably 
speaking on the authority of recent ru 
mor gleaned from Horace Penfield. 

“You seem to imply that the gods 
are offering me nectar in a hemlock 
cup.” 

She nodded several 
hecoming more emphatic. 


times, each nod 


“Ah, happy he who gains not 
seem to gain.’ 


Che love some 
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“Senorita,” he protested politely, 
“your hyperbole is no doubt fraught 
with wisdom, but it is a wisdom beyond 
my dense understanding.” 

“You've forgotten,” she replied. 
“°Twas a lesson we learned ‘when you 
were a tadpole and I was a fish.’ It is 
a bit of wisdom that lies deep in our 
hearts ; but we shrink from it and refuse 
to heed it, clinging blindly to our il- 
lusions.”’ 

“You always moralize so unpleasant- 
ly.” He looked so desperate that she 
laughed her silver, ringing laughter that 
shook the from their 
lyxes. 

“Well, to change the subject, when 
you have Cinderella and Eldorado what 
are you going to do with them?” 

“Enjoy life!” 

“Child! The rashest of statements! 
Life resents nothing so much as taking 
her for granted. When she hears her 
mariners cry: ‘Clear sailing now,’ she 
invariably tosses them a storm. When 
they exclaim with relief: ‘A quiet port,’ 
she laughs in her sleeve and presents 
them with a quicksand. Now I will 
tell you something, prophesy without 
crystal, your palm or any astrological 
charts. See, I am always the fortune- 
teller. Listen.” Her voice sank into 
deep, rich tones. “On your throne in 
Eldorado, with Cinderella beside you 
in her gold crown, there will come a 
day, an hour, when in the twinkling of 
an eye, all the shimmer, the shine, the 
purple and gold, and pomp and pride 
will grow dim before your eyes, and 
fade quite away, and you will see in- 
stead the long, brown path with the 
pines on either side marching up the 
hillside, on and on, up and up, and 
beyond them the snowy tips of the 
mountains, and you will hear the music 
that has never been written, the song 
of the road; all of its harmonies of the 
wind in the trees and the beat of the 
surf upon the shingle. It will haunt 
you until you will sicken for it: and at 
night, no matter how soft your bed and 
how silken your coverlids, you will toss 
and turn and dream of the hemlock 
boughs and the fern, the smell of the 
deep, deep woods!” 


rose-petals ca- 
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“Don't!” he cried sharply. “Stop it! 
It is too realistic, anyway. I can al- 
ways go back.” 

“Oh, no, you cannot,” she said. 
“That will be quite impossible after you 
have lived in Eldorado for a_ while. 
You'll forget the way.” She shook her 
head. “You'll never come back.” 

“Then I’m willing, glad and proud” 
—he lifted his head, his eyes shining— 
“to give it up for her, if she wants EI- 
dorado. Tell me, Ydo,” boldly, “have 
you never loved?” 

“Many times.” Her eves dreamed. 
“Many times have I loved and unloved 
and forgotten. For that very reason I 
quote to you: 


“Ah, happy he who gains not 
The love some seem to gain. 


“Oh, what an opportunity my scorned 
profession gives me for knowing the 
human heart. This woman who comes 
to me cries: ‘If I had only married I 
should have known the joy of compan- 
ionship, of motherhood, and children 
growing up around me.’ And this one 
wails: ‘I have made a mistake. If I 
had not married and been condemned to 
a humdrum life what a noise I might 
have made in the world with my gifts 
and my beauty.’ There is only one 
good, you know, the good we haven't 
got. They want a life of romance, of 
charm, and they never seem to think 
that it must be within them.” She 
struck the table lightly. ‘That life is 
only a reflection of one’s self.” 

“And have you found your choice 
satisfactory?’ he asked curiously. 

She gave her quick little shrug. “I 


have lived after my own nature. It 
would have been impossible for me to 
do otherwise. Ah, life, life! There 


has never been a moment that good or 
bad, I have not loved it! It is a plant 
—life, a beautiful plant; and most peo- 
ple are in haste to cull its loveliest 
blossoms and strip it bare of leaves, in 
the effort to get all it can give, and 
finally, they even drag up the roots to 
see if they cannot extract something 
more ; but to enjoy that plant, Mr. Hay- 
den”—she spoke with passionate em- 
phasis—“you must love and tend it. 
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‘To get the most out of life’ is a horrible 
phrase. Life offers nothing to those 
who seek her thus; but to all who ask 
little of her, who stand ready and glad 
to give, she repays an hundredfold.” 

“What a preacher you are,” he 
laughed. 

Before Ydo could answer the maid 
entered with a card and handed it to 
her. The Mariposa sat silent for a 
moment or two, gazing intently at the 
bit of pasteboard, a peculiar smile on 
her lips. 

“Show Mrs. Ames in here,” she said 
at last, with sudden decision. 

“Mrs. Ames!” Hayden sat in dumb 
amazement. “Mrs. Ames!” What on 
earth could that old woman want with 
the Mariposa? 

But before he could voice his aston- 
ishment, the visitor appeared. She was 
in her customary rusty, fringed black, 
jingling with chains, mummified in ex- 
pression, and with the usual large 
showing of dusty diamonds. She sur- 
veyed Hayden through her lorgnon 
with both surprise and disapproval, and 
then acknowledging his bow with a curt 
nod, turned to Ydo. 

But a change had come over Madem- 
oiselle Mariposa. She was no longer 
the dreaming gipsy, but a grande dame, 
a lady with some subtle, exotic touch of 
foreign distinction, who greeted the 
older woman with a charming and re- 
served grace. 

Mrs. Ames seated herself on the ex- 
treme edge of a stiff chair. “‘Madem- 
oiselle Mariposa.” Her thin voice rang 
authoritatively. “I had hoped to see 
you alone for a few moments of private 
conversation.” 

“Just so, madame,” responded Ydo 
suavely, “but I have no secrets from 
Mr. Hayden. He is an old friend, an 
adviser, I may call him.” 

“Humph!” Again the lorgnon was 
turned threateningly on Hayden. “Very 
well, since you have brought this on 
yourself, you may take the conse- 
quences. I will continue with what I 
have to say. Mademoiselle, I have had 
a recent and most distressing interview 
with my son. To put it frankly, I was 
reproaching him with his devotion to 
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a most ineligible young woman, and 
he, in a rage, informed me that he cared 
nothing for her, and proclaimed, openly 
proclaimed, his infatuation for you.” 

“Wilfred!” Ydo sat upright, her 
languid gaze brightening. ‘Really!’ 

“Wilfred?” the mother repeated, with 
a rising inflection. 

“Yes, Wilfred, you were speaking of 
him, were you not?” The Mariposa’s 
green eyes sparkled with mirth. ‘Well, 
madame”’—she spoke  negligently— 
“what can I do for you? You know 
I do not receive any one professionally 
on Sunday.” 

“Would you regard it as professional 
if I ask you what you are going to do 
about my son?” 

“Not at all. IJ think it quite natural 
that you should wish to know. I can 
quite appreciate your state of mind, 
maternal anxiety, and all that. To have 
been in terror for fear your son would 
marry Marcia Oldham and then dis- 
cover that he is really interested in me! 
It illuminates that passage in ‘Paradise 
Lost,’ does it not? It is sometimes con- 
sidered obscure. You doubtless recall 
it. Something about ‘and in the lowest 
depths a lower depth was found.’ ” 

“You seem to have some appreciation 
of the situation,” said the old woman 
grimly. 

“Believe me, I have. Only the mask 
smiles Comedy at me, and Tragedy at 
you. Madame, why do vou cluck so 
over vour one chicken ?” 

“The answer to that,” Mrs. Ames 
tartly replied, “is first Miss Oldham 
and then yourself.” 

“The declining scale! Fancy where 
he will end!” Ydo murmured. 

“Tt may be a circus-rider vet,” ad- 
mitted his mother. 

“T have been one,” announced Ydo 
calmly, and Hayden could not tell 
whether she spoke truth or fiction. 
“Well’—there was a touch of impa- 
tience in her tones now—‘‘what do you 
wish me to do?” She lifted a fan from 
her lap, and rapidly furled and unfurled 
it, a sure sign of irritation with her. 
“Find him a pretty doll with a blue 
sash and a wreath of daisies? You 
4 
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must have urged many a one on him 
and see to what they have driven 
him.” 

“Wait,” said the old lady, laying one 
bony, yellow hand stiff with rings, dusty 
diamonds in dim gold settings, on 
Ydo’s arm. “Why do you take it for 
granted that I have come to you to do 
the tearful mother, imploring the 
wicked adventuress to give up her son? 
They do those things on the stage, and 
I’ve never regarded the stage as a mir- 
ror of life. 1 have heard more about 
you than you think, mademoiselle. 
Horace Penfield sits in my ingle-nook. 
Now, what I came to find out is what 
you want with Wilfred, if indeed you 
want him at all.” 

“You flatter me,” said Ydo. “More, 
you interest me. Now just why do 
you wish to know ?” 

“Are you going to marry him?” 

“It is evidently cards on the table 
with us.” Ydo had recovered her good 
spirits. “Truly, I have not decided. 
You see, madame, your Wilfred is a 
big, good-natured fellow. He is like a 
faithful, loyal, devoted dog. You and 
I being cats need neither his assistance, 
advice nor sympathetic companionship. 
I can also say truly that his old name 
and his money are nothing to me. But 
he has something I want.” She rested 
her cheek on her fan, a wistful note 
had crept into her voice, a shadow lay 
in her eyes. “Ah, madame, do you not 
understand that we, to whom all things 
come easily, are often very lonely? 
Life’s spoiled and petted darlings, we 
are of necessity isolated. We live at 
high pressure, absorbed in our enthusi- 
asms and interests, but there come mo- 
ments of weariness when we would 
droop on the heart that really loves us, 
when we would rest in that maternal 
and protecting love which never criti- 
cizes, never judges or condemns, never 
sees the ravages of time or the waste of 
beauty, never puts upon us the crown- 
ing indignity of forgiveness—only 
loves. Loves, madame, as Wilfred 
loves me. ‘Tis the rarest thing in all 
the world.” 

“And what would you give the poor 
dog in exchange for this?” Mrs. Ames’ 
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voice was dry to sarcasm. But Ydo 
was unmoved. 

“My brains, madame, my knowledge 
of men, women and the world. My 
diplomacy, my power of attack. 
Wouldn't it be a fair exchange ?” 

Mrs. Ames clasped her stiff hands to- 
gether and dropped the lorgnon on the 
floor. “By George!” she cried. “You're 
a man after my own heart. Look at 
me! I’m a withered, haggard old wom- 
an, fierce as a cat and ugly as sin. 
Why? Because all my life I've been 
baffled. I was born as wild as a bird, 
my dear, like yourself; but I never 
knew how to get out of the cage and 
[ was always getting into new ones. 


I lacked—what-d’-y'-m’-call-it ?—initi- 
ative; and all this longing in me for 
freedom’’-——she clutched the dangling 
fringes on her breast——“and life and 


the choosing of my own path never had 
an outlet. It turned sour and curdled, 
and became malice and all uncharitable- 
ness. 

“Well, when I began to realize that 
Wilfred would probably give me a com 
panion in the cage I got sick. I could 
bear the cage myself, I’d learned to do 
that; but I didn’t want another she- 
bird molting around. And then when 
it looked as if it would be Marcia Old- 
ham I got sicker. It drove me wild to 
think of that milk-faced chit of a girl, 
with a fool of a mother that I've al 
ways despised! I tell you what you do, 
Miss Gipsy Fortune-teller!” She rapped 
the arm of Ydo’s chair emphatically. 
“Marry Wilfred! Sure if you do,” 


peering at her suspiciously, “that you 
won't elope with some one else?” 
“T may,” said Ydo coolly. “Only | 


have had the experience twice before. 
and it don’t amuse me.” Again, for 
the life of him, Hayden could not de 
cide whether this were the embroidery 
of fiction or the truth. “The first man 
used scent on his handkerchief, and the 


second ate garlic with his fingers. | 
couldn't endure either of them for a 
week,” 

“You rake!" chuckled Wilfred’s 


mother, clapping the Mariposa on the 
shoulder. “Marry Wilfred, do now! 


Make him President, at anv rate a for- 





eign ambassador.’ She rose. “You've 
given me fresh hope. I feel twenty 
years younger. Well, Mr. Heywood— 
Harden—-whatever your name is, we've 
treated you as if vou were a piece of 
furniture.” 

“Regard me instead as a wall,” said 
Hayden pleasantly, “which has ears but 
no tongue. Won't you vouch for my 
discretion, Mademoiselle Mariposa?” 

“As I would for the chairs and ta- 
bles to which Mrs. Ames so amiably 
compares you,” smiled Ydo. 

When Hayden returned from putting 
the old lady in her carriage he showed 
all the elation of one who has 
heavily. 

“Aha!” he cried. ‘Warning me one 
moment with serious argument against 
the inevitable ennui induced by settling 
in Eldorado and all the time preparing 
to build your own castles there!” 

“But not for permanent residence,” 
she protested, “and I assure you, I 
have not even decided whether or not 
to build there at all. My real lome 
is forever in Arcady. Do you think, 
seriously think, that there is anything 
in Eldorado which can hold me when 
[ see the beechwoods growing green, 
and hear the fifes of June in my ears, 
and get a whiff of the wild-grape fra- 
grance? Then I know that there’s 
nothing for me but Arcady; and it’s up 
and away in the wake of the clover- 
seeking bee. But you're a man, Bobby, 
who has—what is that awful phrase ?— 
oh, yes, ‘accepted responsibilities,’ and 
you'll stay there in Eldorado, bound by 
white arms and ropes of gold.” 


scored 


CHAPTER XII. 


Kitty continued charmed with Hay- 
den’s idea of a butterfly dinner. It 
suited her volatile fancy. Her enthusi- 
asm remained at high pitch, and she 
exerted herself to the utmost in behalf 
of her favorite cousin. As a 
quence, although she made a pretense 
of consulting Hayden about the various 
arrangements, 


conse 


the final results were al 
much of a surprise to him as 
rest of the and as he 
through his the last 
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THE VEILED 
moment he admitted to himself that 
Kitty really had surpassed herself. 

Yellow and violet orchids fluttered 
everywhere, carrying out the butterfly 
effect; and while he stood admiring 
their airy and unsubstantial grace Kitty 
floated in followed by Hampton, thin 
and kindly with more of an expression 
of interest than he usually wore. 

“Why, Kitty,” cried Hayden, shaking 
hands with Hampton, ‘‘you look exactly 
like a butterfly, a lovely, little blue but 
terfly attracted here by the flowers.” 

“But that is what I am,” Kitty an 
swered him triumphantly. “A blue 
butterfly. Don’t vou see my long wing 
sleeves? And look at the blue butter 
flies in my hair! Oh,” as Mrs. Haber 
sham came in, “here is Bea. Isn't she 
gorgeous °”’ 

Bea herself the affirmative an 
swer to that question. She was indeed 
gorgeous, a splendid brown butterfly 
with all kinds of iridescent effects 
gleaming through her gauzes. Dark 
velvet outlined her skirt and floating 
sleeves, and dark antennz stood upright 
from the coils of her hair. 

Marcia, who was with her, was a 
white butterfly, looking very lovely, but, 
as Hayden noticed with concern, paler 
than he had ever seen her, and with 
something like distress in her eyes, 
quite perceptible to him if unnoticed by 
the rest. He could not keep his solici- 
tude out of his voice and glance, and 
this, he felt instinctively 
stead of gratifying her 
mediately she assuny 


Was 


annoyed, in 
almost im 
la gaiety of man 


ner foreign to her usual gentle and 
rather cool reserve. 

His attention was distracted for the 
moment by the = arrival of Edith 
Symmes, and the little group paid het 


the attention of an awed 
silence, for she had perpetrated what 


was, perhaps, the greatest atrocity of 


momentary 


her life—a vivid scarlet gown which 
made her face look a livid wedg« 
“Don’t you like this frock?’ she 


whispered complacently to Bea Haber 
sham. 

“No, you know it is a horror, Edith,” 
that lady replied, with the bluntness of 
intimacy. “] 


think.” turning and sur- 
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veying her friend calmly from head to 
foot, “that it is the very worst I have 
ever seen vou wear, and that ‘is saying 
a great deal. It makes you look like 
green cheese. For Heaven’s sake, put 
some color on.” 

“Not [.” Edith was quite unruf- 
fled. “You know perfectly well, Bea 
that if | wore what you and Kitty and 
the rest of the world would call decent 
clothes, that everv one would say: ‘How 
plain poor Edith Symmes is! She 
dresses well, but that cannot make up 
for her lack of beauty.” But when I wear 
these perfectly dreadful, glaring things 


that I love, what is said of me? ‘What 
a stylish, even a pretty woman, Edith 
Symmes might be, if she didn’t wear 
such criminal clothes.’ Don’t you see, 


you handsome idiot, that I please my- 
self and score at the same time?” 

Not being able to refute these plausi- 
ble arguments, Bea contented herself 
with stubbornly maintaining her point. 
“But red, Edith, why red? It is a 
nightmare. Who ever heard of a scar- 
let butterfly 7” 

Edith laughed lightly. “I 
one just for this occasion. Such a 
compliment to Mr. Hayden.” Her se- 
renity was not to be marred, and fortu- 
nately, before the discussion could go 
further, dinner was announced. 


invented 


The dining-room Kitty had trans- 
formed into a tropical bower. From an 
irregular lattice of boughs across the 


ceiling orchids fell as if they had grown 
and bloomed there. These were inter 
spersed with long trails of Spanish moss 
in which the lights were cunningly dis- 
posed. Orchids swayed, too, from the 
tops of the tall palms which lined the 


walls, and above the bright mass of the 
ume flowers on the table floated on 


invisible wires the most vivid and beau 
tiful tropical butterflies 

Hayden was an admirable host. Pos- 
sessing the faculty of enjoyment him 
elf, he succeeded in communicating it 
to his the dinner, as it 
progressed, was an undeniable success. 
Marcia, on his right hand, had appar 
ently thrown off the 
worry from which she 
earlier in the evening, 


and 


guests ; 


oppression or 
had suffered 
and her evident 
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enjoyment was immensely reassuring to 
Hayden, for it seemed to him both nat- 
ural and spontaneous. 

“Bobby,” said Kitty, a few moments 
before they left the table, “I’m really 
afraid after this that the rest of the ‘eve- 
ning will be a dreadful let-down. I 
think if we showed the part of wisdom 
we'd all fly home as soon as we get 
up and keep intact a bright memory.” 

“Ah,” said Hayden mysteriously, 
“you don't know what you would miss. 
The best of the evening is yet to come. 
I've got a whole bag full of tricks up 
my sleeve.” 

“I’m sure it’s going to be a magic- 
lantern, or perhaps stereopticon views 
illustrating his thrilling adventures in 
darkest Africa, or New York with him- 
self well toward the center of the pic 
ture,’ laughed Edith Symmes. 

“I wish it were,” said Penfield. “By 
the way, Hayden, you’re among friends. 
We'll all promise to keep your guilty 
secrets; but do be frank and open if you 
can, and tell us the romantic story of 
your discovery in South, America, and 
how you happened to find something a 
lot of people had been searching for in 
vain.” 

Hayden looked at Horace in surprise. 
That he should have ventured on this 
subject was odd, and Robert was for 
the moment inclined to resent it. For 
the fraction of a second he hesitated; 
and then caught at the suggestion. He 
had been wondering how he should tex: 
Marcia that he was the discoverer of 
the lost and traditional mine on the 
estate of which, he continued to believe 
intuitively and unreasonably, without a 
scintilla of real evidence, that she was 
one of the owners. Yes, he had been 
wondering how he should tell her and 
here was the opportunity. 

“Very well, I will,” he said quickly. 
“Tt isn’t stereopticon views, or a magic- 
lantern, Mrs. Symmes. It’s worse. It’s 
photographs, and I’m very well toward 
the center of the picture. With the best 
will in the world, now that I’ve got you 
all here, I sha’n’t let you escape. You 
must listen to the story of my life.” 

He had sent for Tatsu, and now, at 
the immediate and noiseless appearance 


of the Japanese servant, Robert whis- 
pered 2 word or two to him and he left 
the room. Just as he did so Hayden 
felt a slight pressure on his arm. Turn- 
ing, he met Marcia’s eyes. Her gaze 
was fastened on him with a frightened, 
almost imploring expression and he saw 
that she had again grown very pale. 

“What is it?” he said to her in a low 
voice. “You are not well, or you are 
unhappy about something. Do not feel 
it necessary to remain here if you would 
rather go home.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she protested vehe- 
mently. “I am quite well, and I would 
rather stay, only, I implore you, I beg 
of you, not to show any maps or photo- 
graphs of that mine. I beg it.” Her 
voice, her eyes besought him. 

Tatsu returned at this moment with 
a package which he handed to Hay 
den, and the latter taking it from him 
looked carefully over its contents, al- 
lowing an expression of disappointment 
to overcloud his face. 

“The wrong bundle,” he said men- 
daciously. ‘‘Too bad! And I might 
have to search an hour before laying 
my hands on the right one. I evidently 
wasn't intended to bore you with any 
of my ancient mariner tales this eve- 
ning. This is distinctly an omen.” He 
lifted his brows slightly and significant- 
ly to Kitty, and she who was playing 
hostess immediately rose. 

Hayden carried the package into the 
drawing-room with him and laid it on 
a small table. He felt puzzled and 
perplexed. What did Marcia know, 
and what was worse, what did she fear ? 
For there coula be no doubt that she 
was badly frightened. How flat had 
fallen his happy plan of letting her 
know that he, by some joyous and ro- 
antic chance, was the discoverer of 
the long-lost Veiled Mariposa! But the 
party was far too small for any one 
member of it to engage in meditation, 
and Hayden as host found his atten- 
tion claimed every moment. For a 
calm review of this odd occurrence and 
any attempt to arrive at a satisfactory 
explanation of Marcia’s words and ac- 
tion he saw clearly he would have to 
wait until the departure of his guests. 
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It was a real relief, a positive relaxa- 
tion from strain, therefore, when Tatsu 
threw open the door and unctuously 
announced Mademoiselle Mariposa. 
There was the slightest rustle of skirts, 
the faint waft of an enchanting fra- 
grance, and Ydo came forward. As 
usual, her little mask concealed her face 
revealing only her sparkling eyes, and 
her mantilla of Spanish lace covered her 
hair; but she had discarded her cus- 
tomary black gown. She, too, was a 
butterfly, this evening, a glowing yellow 
one with deep lines of black and touches 
of orange and scarlet, a gown as vivid 
and daring as herself. As she ad- 
vanced with her exquisite and undu- 
lating grace of carriage a little thrill ran 
through the group, for although they 
had moved in an atmosphere of color 
all evening, she seemed in some subtle 
and individual way to express deeper 
and more vital tints, and veiled, as she 
vas, to cause even the lights to flicker 
and grow dim. 

Behind her followed her private sec- 
retary, more demure and colorless than 
ever, bearing the various objects Mad- 
emoiselle Mariposa would need in the 
exercise of her profession. 

All of the women, in fact the whole 
party, greeted her with warm expres- 
sions of pleasure with the exception of 
Marcia who Hayden thought looked 
more distressed, even more alarmed 
than ever. 

Ydo returned their pleasant speech 
with her accustomed ease, and then 
turning to Hayden, as if consulting 
him about the arrangements for her 
fortune-telling, said in a low tone: 

“The man you wish to see has re- 
turned and I have arranged a meeting 
in my library to-morrow afternoon be- 
tween you and the owners of the prop- 
erty. You will be there of course.” 

“Naturally.” He smiled. Ah, the 
thing was to be really settled at last. 
He drew a long sigh of relief as the 
burden of this waiting and suspense 
fell from his shoulders. Hayden's ex- 
perience since the discovery of The 
Veiled Mariposa had convinced him 
that anything, anything was better than 
uncertainty. 
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Meantime, Ydo, her Spanish accent 
more marked than usual if anything, 
had asked: “Which is it first? The 
palms, or the crystal, or what, sefior?” 
addressing Hayden. 

“Do not leave it to me,” he answered. 
“Ask the ladies.” 

The Mariposa turned inquiringly to 
the group of butterflies. 

“Oh, the crystal,’ said Bea Haber- 
sham. “I’m sure mademoiselle couldn’t 
find a new line on any of our hands,” 

“The crystal, Eunice.” 

Ydo spoke to the secretary over her 
shoulder, and that young woman silent- 
ly and very deftly set to work. She 
cleared a small table, placed it in front 
of the Mariposa, and deposited upon it 
the cushion and the crystal, and finally, 
she threw some powder into a quaint 
bronze incense-brazier, and then seated 
herself at the piano. 

“T will ask the rest of you to remain 
absolutely quiet,” said Ydo. “Now, 
Eunice, begin.” 

Eunice obediently struck a few 
strange chords, and then fell into a 
monotonous melody with a recurring 
refrain repeated again and again. The 
blue smoke from the incense-brazier 
curled lazily upward in long. spirals 
and floated through the room, filling it 
with a pungent and heavy sweetness; 
the monotonous music went on, the 
strange rhythm recurring in an ever 
stronger beat. The Mariposa who had 
sat motionless gazing at the crystal be- 
gan to speak. 

“Ah, the vision is not clear to-night. 
I see nothing but clouds. Your figures 
appear for a moment and then disap- 
pear. Ah, here is Mr. Hayden stand- 
ing on a mountain top with his hands 
full of gold.” 

There was an explosion of laughter 
at this, and the Mariposa paused as if 
innocently surprised. “Clouds!” she 
gazed into the crystal again. “Ah, here 
is Mrs. Symmes. I see you in an im- 
mense studio, painting, painting all the 
time, canvas after canvas. You will in 
the future devote vour life to art, mad- 
ame. You will give up the world for 
it.” 

She paused and Edith, casting a tri- 
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umphant glance at Mrs. Habersham, 
admitted that she had been cherishing 
just such an ambition, looking only the 
more pleased at the unrestrained horror 
and surprise manifested by her friends. 

“Miss Oldham, I see Miss Oldham 
now,” continued Ydo. “She weeps. 
She is not happy. Idle tears!” 

Hayden did not hear the rest, he 
looked about for Marcia, but she had 
vanished, slipped from the room. 
Strange, he had not seen her go, but 
then she had that peculiarly noiseless 
way of moving. While he pondered 
over it she slipped in again without 
sound, the faintest of rustles, nothing 
to attract the attention of the others. 
She was still as white as a snowdrop, 
but he thought her expression far 
calmer and less agitated. 

“Mists ! Mists!’ murmured the 
Mariposa. “I see you, Mr. Ames. You 
stand alone and yet not alone, for out 
of the vapors a woman steps to meet 
vou. I cannot see her distinctly, she 
is still obscured by clouds; but you, 
Mr. Ames, stand out clearly. Ah, yes.” 
Her voice deepened a little, and was it 
slightiy shaken? “Yes, vou will get 
your heart’s desire.” 

Ames stepped forward. He seemed 
entirely oblivious to the fact that there 
were other people present. His face 
vas white, and upon it there was al- 
ready an irradiation of joy. “Do you 
mean it?” he said in a low voice vi- 
brating with some strong feeling. ‘Do 
you mean it?” 

The little group looked at him in 
amazement. Was this white, eager 
man with the burning, intense eyes, the 
unruffled and imperturbable Wilfred, to 
whose placid silence they were so accus 
tomed. 

“Why, Wilfred!” 
Symmes. 
over you?” 

But Ames paid not the least atten- 
tion to her. It was as if he had not 
heard her voice. “Is it true?” he said 
again, his eyes fixed unwaveringly on 
the black mask of the Mariposa. 

“Yes, senor,’ she almost whispered. 
“Yes, it is true. But in the future, 
mind you, I see only the future.” 


exclaimed Edith 
“What on earth has come 
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Before he could make another st>p 
toward her she had risen quickly, 7° | 
with a gesture to her secretary an- 
nounced that her reading was over for 
the evening. 

The moment for departure had come 
for all, and in the babble of adieus Hay- 
den made an effort to get a moment’s 
speech with Marcia alone, but in some 
feminine and elusive way she divined 
his intention and frustrated it, and in 
spite of the congratulations and encomi- 
ums of his guests he was left standing 
upon his lonely hearth with a desolate 
feeling of baffled failure. 

He could hardly say what was the 
matter. Everything had gone without 
a hitch. The dinner was perfect, the 
decorations were beautiful, the small 
group of congenial people had seemed 
to enjoy themselves immensely, and best 
of all, Ydo had brought him the won- 
derful news that his period of suspense 
and waiting was practically over. By 
this time to-morrow night he would 
know where he stood; and yet, reason 
about it as he would, the sense of ela- 
tion and buoyant hope was gone, and 
in its stead was some dull, unhappy 
sense of foreboding, a premonition of 
impending disaster. 

For him, at least, there had been 
some ghastly blight over the whole af- 
fair. Why, why, had Marcia appeared 
pale and distressed? And what was far 
more puzzling, why had she begged 
him not to show the photographs of 
the mine upon Venfield’s request? Was 
it that she did not wish one of his 
guests to know too much about the 
matter? If so, which one? And how 
did she know anything about his con- 
nection with the mine, anyway? 

He tossed and turned for hours try- 
ing to arrive at some half-way plausible 
or satisfactory solution; but none oc- 
curred to him, and he finally fell into 
troubled sleep. 


CHAPTER XIII 


\s was natural after so restless a 
night, Hayden slept late the next morn- 
ing, but when he awoke it was with 


his usual sense of buoyant optimism. 
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The forebodings of the night had van- 
ished, and the good, glad, fat years 
stretched before him in an unclouded 
vista. To-day in all probability marked 
the conclusion of his comparatively lean 
years. A half an hour of conversation 
with those mysterious “owners,” the 
disclosure of his maps, photographs, ore 
samples, ‘the report of the assayers, etc., 
and then, the final arrangements. It 
might result in a trip to the property ; 
but a journey made, his high heart 
promised, with Marcia. 

\t the thought of her a slight cloud 
obscured the shining towers of his 
Spanish castles. He recalled with a 
pang her pallor, her agitation of the 
night before. Something had evidently 
lain heavily upon her mind; she had 
been greatly distressed, even alarmed ; 
but with the confidence of a lover he 
saw himself a god of the machine, con- 
soling, reassuring, dissipating grief, and 
causing smiles to take the place of tears. 

Upheld by these pleasant reflections, 
he breakfasted and_ then _ strolled 
through the rooms. They had been put 
in perfect order. And with the ex- 
ception of the orchids, now  sedately 
arranged in bowls and vases, instead of 
fluttering from palm-trees and lattices, 
there was no trace of the last night’s 
festivities. Suddenly he bethought him- 
self of getting together his photographs, 
etc., in readiness for the interview of 
the afternoon; but they were no longer 
on the small table between the drawing- 
room windows, where he had placed 
them the night before. 

After seeking for them in every likely 
place for a few moments, Hayden 
rather impatiently summoned Tatsu and 
demanded to know what he had done 
with them. Tatsu, however, was a pic- 
ture of the grieved ignorance he pro- 
fessed. He said that after every one 
had left the apartment, the night before, 
he had locked up very carefully and 
gone to bed; that he had arisen early 
in the morning, shortly after five, and 
had put the rooms in their present and 
complete order; and he was _ positive 
that there were no photographs upon 
the table then. 

Hayden questioned him closely about 
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the extra servants taken on for the oc- 
casion; but he insisted that none of 
them had penetrated farther than the 
dining-room, and that he, himself had 
seen them all leave before the departure 
of the guests. 

“There is a possibility that I may 
have tucked them away somewhere and 
have forgotten about them,” said Hay- 
den half-heartedly. ‘“‘Come, Tatsu, let 
us get to work and make a systematic 
search for them. Don’t overlook any 
possible nook or cranny into whith they 
may inadvertently have been thrown.” 

The two of them, master and man, 
made a diligent and careful search, ta- 
king perhaps an hour, but not a trace 
of the lost package could they find; 
then, dazed, puzzled beyond words, un- 
believing still but with a heavy sinking 
of the heart, Hayden sat down to face 
the situation, to make some attempt to 
review it calmly and to get matters 
clear in his own mind. 

Their recent search eliminated him- 
self from the situation; reluctantly he 
relinquished the hope that in an absent- 
minded moment he had disposed of his 
precious bundle in some out-of-the-way 
place. No, he and Tatsu had sought 
too thoroughly for that to remain a 
possibility. Eliminating then himself, 
there remained Tatsu. Although per- 
fectly convinced in his own mind of 
his valet’s innocence, still, for the pur- 
poses of inquiry, he would presume him 
to be the thief. Of course nothing 
could have been easier than for him to 
purloin the photographs; but what rea- 
son would he have for doing so? The 
motive, where would be the motive? 
Would not the reasonable hypothesis 
be that the Japanese had been ap- 
proached by some of the owners of the 
property, who either fearing or sus- 
pecting that he, Hayden, held visible 
proofs of the lost mine, had bribed his 
servant to gain the desired information ? 
But admitting this to be the case, and 
Hayden did not believe it for a mo- 
ment, why had Tatsu remained instead 
of departing as prudence would seem 
to dictate ? 

That of course could be explained by 
assuming that prudence dictated an- 
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other line of policy, that he deemed it 
the best way of averting suspicion. Per- 
haps! But the conclusion was not par- 
ticularly satisfactory. Every lead Rob- 
ert had followed seemed to bring him 
to a blind wall. He rose restlessly and 
walked up and down the room, and 
then sat down again drumming drearily 
on the arm of his chair. What now? 
What new line could he follow? By 
eliminating the servants, Tatsu, and 
himself, what remained? His guests. 
He felt a swift recoil at the bare sug- 
gestion, even although a mental and 
hidden one, of implicating them in this 
matter, and experienced a succeeding 
disgust and impulse to abandon his in- 
quiry at once. 

Yet, there were the facts, the ugly in- 
explicable facts staring him in the face, 
and he knew that it would be impossible 
for him to abandon the matter, mentally 
at least, until he had arrived at some sort 
of a satisfactory solution. His guests, 
he ran them over. In every instance, 
even if they were capable of such an 
act, the motive was lacking, save in 
one case. Steadily as the needle veers 
to the pole, his suspicions pointed to the 
Mariposa. There at least the motive 
was not lacking. 

Ah, he reflected, falling into deeper 
vloom, if she had them, then he was 
indeed lost. Even now, by this time, 
there would be a set of duplicate photo- 
graphs made, and careful copies of his 
charts and maps. In some _ peculiar 
way he would probably find the photo- 
graphs again on his table, and all fur- 
ther communication with him on the 
subject of The Veiled Mariposa would 
doubtless be declined by the owners of 
the property, their voice being Madem- 
oiselle Mariposa. Within the shortest 
possible time, one of their prospectors 
on the property would discover the hid- 
den trail, and the owners would begin 
immediate operations, and he as much 
out of all transactions as if he did not 
exist. 

Suppose he put a detective on the 
case immediately; it was extremely 
likely that before the man could take 
any steps in the matter or decide on the 
line he meant to follow, the photographs 


would again be in Hayden's posses- 
sion. 

No, he thought in bitter cynicism, he 
might as well await their return with 
what calmness he could muster, for he 
saw little or no use in taking any defi- 
nite steps in the matter. 

For a time he remained sunk in a 
listless dejection, sitting among the 
ashes of his hopes, his dreams of vast 
wealth gone, his shining Spanish castles 
in ruins about him. But again his 
dulled brain began to work. How did 
Ydo secure the photographs, if indeed 
it were she who had secured them? 
She had come late, laid aside her wraps 
in the dressing-room, and had entered 
the drawing-room followed by her 
secretary. From the moment of her 
first appearance he remembered prac- 
tically every motion she had made. She 
had not moved about at all during her 
brief stay and had certainly not been 
anywhere near the table which had held 
the photographs, but had seated herself 
and gone through her tricks on the op- 
posite side of the room. 

Now as to the secretary. Well, she 
on her part had not moved from the 
piano-stool. He could see her, too, en- 
ter the room and leave it. The whole 
mental picture of the group was _ por- 
trayed before him. As he distinctly re- 
membered, the person who stood near- 
est the table while Mademoiselle Mari- 
posa drew aside the veil of the future, 
was Edith Symmes, who sat almost 
directly before it. To the left of her 
was Marcia. pale and sad, and close 
beside her Horace Penfield. Heavens! 
He jumped impatiently to his feet. - He 
was simply getting into a morbid mud- 
dle sitting here brooding over this mat- 
ter. He must have action, action of 
some kind, and obeying a sudden im- 
pulse, he decided to go and see Ydo at 
once. 

Wasting no time in reflection, he tele- 
phoned to her apartment, and impressed 
upon the surprised and reluctant maid 
that no matter who was there, or what 
the appointments for the day might be, 
he must see her mistress within the 
half-hour on business of the most im- 
perative nature. 
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His rapid and excited speech must 
have impressed the young woman with 
the urgency of the case, for she pres- 
ently returned to the telephone with the 
message that if he would call within 
the next twenty minutes Mademoiselle 
Mariposa would see him. 

It is needless to say that Hayden lost 
no time in getting to the Mariposa’s 
apartment-house, but reached it as fast 
as a chauffeur could be induced to make 
the run thither, and was, after a very 
brief delay, admitted to Ydo’s library. 


She was sitting there alone, looking 
Over a newspaper, and as he came 
through the door she sprang up smi- 
lingly and expectantly to meet him. 
Then at the sight of his pale and 
harassed face she recoiled in evident 


and unsimulated surprise. 


“Why, what is the matter?’ she 
cried. ‘You have aged a_ thousand 
years,” 

“Matter enough!” he exclaimed. 


“The photographs and maps of The 
Veiled Mariposa are all, all gone. They 
have been taken.”’ He shot the words 
at her as from a rapid-fire gun, watch- 
ing keenly from narrowed and scornful 
eyes the effect upon her. 

Her very lips grew white. ‘“Impos- 
sible!” she gasped. “Impossible!” Her 
surprise was as genuine as the slow, 
sickly pallor which had overspread her 
face. He could not doubt her. Su- 
premely clever woman as she was, she 
was incapable of this kind of acting. 
He gave a quick sob, almost a sob of 
relief. If not against him she would be 
for him and her assistance would be 
invaluable, especially since their inter- 
ests were poc led. 

“Then you,” he stammered involun 
tarily, “you know nothing about it.” 

“[!" Her eves glittered in quick an- 
ger. “Of what are you thinking? Oh, 
[ see.’ She was laughing now. “Oh, 
no, no, no! Dear me, no! That would 
not suit my game at all. If you knew 


the circumstances and, if I may ven- 
ture to suggest it, my self better vou 
would never have dreamed of such a 


se 


thing. But,” frowning now, “when and 
oO ere ey taken? segin at the 

how were they tal Bes t tl 

beginning and tell me all about it.” 
S ~~ 
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“There is nothing much to tell,” he 
said. “I sent for the photographs while 
still at the dinner-table intending to tell 
my guests the story of the mine, but— 


but——-””_ He stammered a little. “I 
changed my mind. When we left the 
table I carried them with me, and 


placed them on the small table between 
the drawing-room windows.” 

“And left them there?” 
quickly. 

“Yes, after laying them on the table 
I dismissed them from my mind, had 
no further remembrance of them until 
this morning. Then I went to get them 
and found them gone. My first idea 
was that having the appointment with 
you for this afternoon so on my mind 
I had probably gotten up in the night 
and hidden the package somewhere, 
either when asleep or in a state of half- 
wakefulness; but Tatsu and I made a 
most thorough search of the entire 
apartment, overlooking no possible re- 
ceptacle where I might have hidden 
them; but there is absolutely no trace 
of them.” 

“The servants,” she said rapidly 

“T was coming to them. They were 
all taken on for the dinner, with the 
exception of Tatsu, who has been with 
me for years, and whom, I think, that 
I would trust farther than I would 


asked 


she 


myself. When I questioned him he was 
extremely clear and quick in his an 
swers. His story is that the extra serv- 


ants all departed before my 
and that he personally saw them each 
one leave and locked the door after 
them. Then, after the guests had gone 
he locked up the other rooms very 
carefully and went to bed. This morn- 
ing he got up early and put the whole 
apartment in order; and he is positive, 
and when Tatsu is positive he is not 
apt to be mistaken, that neither the 
photographs nor the maps were on that 
table, nor indeed anywhere in the rooms 
at five o'clock in the morning.” 

The Mariposa listened attentively to 
what he had to say, and then thought 
deeply for a few moments. 

“There are only two possible 


guests did, 


exX- 


planations of the whole affair, which 
she said at 


are in the least plausible,” 
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last. ‘One is that some interested per- 
son or persons have heard of your find. 
It might be some prospector who has 
been tracking you for weeks, and he, or 
they may have stolen the papers with 
a view of communicating with the own- 
ers, whom they may know and whom 
they may fancy that you have not dis- 
covered. Your valet may or may not 
be a tool, that remains to be discovered. 
Well,” resolutely, “in that case there is 
nothing to fear, I can assure you of 
that. 

“The other hypothesis is that one of 
the guests had a motive for removing 
those especial maps and photographs, 
thus securing possession of them. But 
who and why?” As she pondered this 
question an expression of most startled 
and amused surprise swept over her 
face, and then she burst out laughing. 
“How funny!” she cried. “How aw- 
fully funny!” The peals of her silver 
laughter rang through the room. 

“What is so awfully funny?” in- 
quired Hayden politely, but with an 
irritation he could not conceal. “I as- 
sure you, it does not seem funny to 
me.” 

Ydo had evidently recovered her 
spirits; the sparkle had come back to 
her eves, the color to her cheeks. 
“Don’t bother any more,” she counseled 
blithely. “It’s all going to turn out 
right now. You see.” 

“T’should prefer to know how.” Hay- 
den’s irritation was increasing instead 
of diminishing, and he spoke more 
stiffly than before. ‘As it is a matter 
which concerns me primarily and which 
has caused me much worry I think it 
only fair that you should share with me 
the knowledge which seems to justify 
you in drawing such happy conclu- 
sions.” 

Hayden would never again be nearer 
losing his temper completely than at 
this moment, for Ydo, after gazing at 
him for a moment with a sort of 
whimsical, mock seriousness, again 
broke into laughter. “Who would ever 
have dreamed of her doing such a 
thing ?” she apostrophized the ceiling. 

“Her!” Hayden felt as if his heart 
had stopped beating for a moment and 


then begun again with slow and suf- 
focating throbs. Perhaps Ydo saw or 
guessed something of his emotion, for 
she again repeated reassuringly: “It 
will be all right now within a few 
hours. You see.” 

“It’s going to be drepped,” he said 
in a dull, toneless voice. “It’s my affair, 
Mademoiselle Mariposa, and you are 
not going to make the least move in 
the matter. Your suspicions—which- 
ever one of my guests they affect, and 
[ cannot even surmise which one you 
are trying to implicate—are quite beside 
the mark. This is entirely my own 
affair, and I tell you, we are going to 
drop it. Do you hear?” 

Ydo leaned forward, her chin upon 
her hand, and surveyed him with a hu- 
morous, unabashed and admiring scru- 
tiny. “Brother in kind if not in kin, 
little brother of the wild, you are great. 
But do you mean what you say? Are 
vou really willing to run the chance of 
giving up a fortune to protect——”’ 

“Nonsense!” he broke in roughly. 
“Don’t go any further. There’s no use 
in talking over things.” He again sank 
into somber silence. 

But Ydo was apparently unmoved. 
“There is one thing I meant to ask 
you this afternoon,” she said, “but since 
I shall probably not have an oppor- 
tunity to do so | want my curiosity ap- 
peased. Why is that mine called The 
Veiled Mariposa? Did you happen to 
find out ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, still entirely 
without interest. ‘‘Because, as the maps 
and photographs show, the only way to 
reach it is by a little hidden trail just 
back of a waterfall. You would never 
suspect it. I happened upon it by the 
merest chance, followed it, and discov- 
ered that the mine lay behind this 
mountain cascade.” 

“Ah, beautiful!’ Ydo clapped her 
hands. “I remember, I am sure, the 
very cascade. Although perhaps not, 
there were many.” 

“You have been on the ground 
then?” he asked. 

“Ah yes, with prospectors. But,” 
with a shrug of the shoulders, “we were 
not so lucky as you.” 
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“The interview for the afternoon is 
of course off,” he said, rising heavily 
and stretching out his hand for his hat. 

“IT suppose so,” conceded Ydo. She 
smiled and sighed. “The pretty little 
coup I had planned is smashed,” she 
said. “The gods have decreed it differ- 
ently and have taken the matter into 
their own hands. Ah, well! But I 
shall hear again from you to-day; and 
you will hear from me.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Hayden had left Ydo'’s apartment 
half sick. He felt a curious stifling 
sensation, a longing for air and motion, 
and so strong was this feeling that he 
decided to dismiss the motor and walk 
home. This decision proved a wise one, 
for by the time he had reached his own 
door his nerves were steadied and his 
poise somewhat restored. He felt sore 
and bruised in spirit, however, and de- 
sired nothing so much as to sit by him- 
self for a time and think out, if possible, 
some satisfactory arrangement of this 
tormenting matter. But, as he threw 
open the door of his library with a 
sensation of relief at the prospect of 
a period of unbroken solitude, he 
stopped short, barely repressi1 l 
strong language which rose i 
tarily to his lips. 

In spite of the fact that spring had 
at last made her cov and 
début, there had been a sharp chan 
in the weather and winter again he 
the center of the stage. Regardful of 
this fact, Tatsu had built a roaring fire 
in the library to cheer Hayden’s home- 
coming. The flames crackled up the 
chimney and cast ruddy reflections on 
the furniture and walls; last night's 
orchids seemed to lean from their vases 
toward this delightful and tropical 
warmth, and there,*with a chair drawn 
up as near the hearth as comfort pet 
mitted, was Horace Penfield, long, lean, 
cold-blooded, enjoying the permeating 
slow and radiance. 

He turned his head lazily when Hay 
den opened the door, and Robert in his 
indignation felt a faint chill of appre- 
hension as he met that glance. Pen- 
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field's eyes had lost their usual saurian 
impassiveness. They were almost alive, 
with that expression of interest which 
only the lapses and moral divagations 
of others could arouse in them. 

“Hello!” he said, indifferent to the 
fact that Hayden still stood frowning 
in the doorway. “I’ve been waiting 
about half an hour for you.” 

“Anything especial?” asked Robert 
coldly, walking over and standing by 
the mantelpiece, his moody gaze on the 
burning logs. 

Penfield chuckled. “Oh, I don't 
know.’ There was an unconcealed tri- 
umph in his tones; but he had no inten- 
tion of being hasty, he meant to ex- 
tract the last drop of epicurean pleasure 
that was possible in this situation. Pen- 
field was not lacking in dramatic sense, 
and he had no intention of losing any 
fine points in the narration of his news 
by careless and slovenly methods of re- 
lation. 

“No,” he continued, “nothing particu- 
lar; but I’ve lately run across one or 
two things which | fancied might be of 
interest to you. By the way,” with the 
effect of branching off on a side issue, 
“of course vou know that Ames is 
crazy about the Mariposa?’ 

“T know nething of Ames’ private af- 
fairs,’ returned Hayden shortly. “How 
should I?” 

“You might have judged that from 
the way he behaved last night.” Pen- 
field again indulged in a series of un- 
pleasant chuckles. “His mother! Lord! 
There'll be the deuce to pay there! 
Look at the way she’s been behaving 
over his attentions to Marcia Oldham, 
and then just fancy how she'll take 
this! I wouldn’t miss seeing the fun 
for a farm—no, not for all those lost 
mines of vours. I think that I shall 
drop in for a cup of tea with the old 
lady this afternoon, and murmur a few 
condolences in her ear, and then watch 
her fly to bits.” He rolled about in his 
chair in paroxysms of silent mirth, 
“But,” sobering, “it’s too bad to think 
of missing the interview between the 
Mariposa and herself. I really do not 
know which one I would put my money 
on.” He considered this a moment. 
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But that isn’t the only interesting 
thing I’ve gleaned in the day’s work.” 
He glanced keenly at Robert through 
his white lashes, and again the triumph 
vibrated in his thin voice. ‘Hayden, 
do you know I’ve discovered the owner 
of your lost mine?” 

Robert sat silent a moment, motion- 
less, apparently thinking; his face at 
least betrayed nothing. “The owners,” 
he corrected. 

“No, I don’t mean owners at all,”’ re- 
turned Penfield coolly, “I mean just 
what I said—the owner. Ah,” the most 
unctuous satisfaction in his voice, ‘for 
all your non-committal manner I don’t 
believe you know as much as I do.” 

“Perhaps that’s true,” said Hayden 
sharply. “Whom do you mean by the 
owner ?” 

“Why, the elderly gray-haired man 
with whom Marcia Oldham is seen 
more or less,” affirmed Horace, self- 
gratulations in his tone. What if his 
field was petty? He did not consider 
it so, and his feats were great. 

Hayden dropped the hand with which 
he had been shielding his eyes and 
stared at the gossip on the other side 
of the hearth. “What on earth are you 
talking about?” he demanded. 

“I’m giving you facts, straight facts, 
dear boy,” replied Horace, his pale eyes 
shining through his white lashes. 
But—but——”’ 

“Oh, there’s no ‘but—but’ about it. 
Horace was consummately assured. 
“That man is the owner of your lost 
mine, so go ahead and dicker with him. 
[ know. You can take my word for 
i 
“Is this a fact, Penfield?” asked Rob- 


” 


ert gravely. Horace had at least suc- 
ceeded in impressing him. 
“True as I’m sitting here. There’s 


absolutely no doubt about it. Yes, I’ve 
got down to the secret of that old lost 
and found mine of yours.” He chuck- 
led at his wit. “But,” his complacency 
increasing to the point of exultation, 
“that isn’t all I know, by any means. 
All winter long I’ve been bothering my 
head about those butterflies the women 
are wearing, and now, at last, I’ve got 
a line on them.” 





His voice sounded curiously far away 
to Hayden and he did not at once take 
in the meaning of the words. His head 
was whirling. So, that middle-aged, 
gray-haired man was really the owner 
of the mine, and it was for him that 
Marcia—— No, he would not think it. 
He would not let those torturing doubts 
invade his mind. With every force of 
his nature he would resist them and bar 
them out. 

“Yes,” Penfield was gloating, ‘I’m 
onto the butterflies, at last.” 

“Why should you imagine that they 
have any especial significance?” Hay- 
den’s voice sounded faint and dull in 
his ears. 

“Because I have a nose for news, 
Hayden. I was born with it. I feel 
news in the air. I scent it and I’m 
rarely mistaken. I said to myself last 
November, those butterflies mean some- 
thing, and I mean to get to the bottom 
of them. And where do you think 
they led me? Oh, you will be inter- 
ested in this, Hayden,” smiling. ‘‘They 
led me right to the root of Marcia Old- 
ham’s secret.” 

Hayden threw up his head, a flash of 
anger on his spiritless face. ‘You 
can’t discuss. Miss Oldham here, Pen- 
field.” 

“Oh, easy now,” returned Horace 
cynically. “It’s nothing to her discredit, 
far from it. You remember the night 
you suggested that she might live by 
the sale of her pictures, and I scoffed 
at you and said that all the pretty little 
pictures she could paint in a_ year 
wouldn't keep her in gowns? Well, you 
were nearer right than I for once.” 

\ light came into Hayden's face. He 
opened his mouth as if about to speak. 

“Now, just wait,” Horace admon- 
ished him. ‘The reason your sugges- 
tion struck me as ridiculous was this: 
One must have a reputation to make 
a decent living as an artist, and who 
ever heard of the Oldham pictures? 
Where were thev on exhibition? Who 
bought them? Nothing in it, you see.” 
He moved his hand with a gesture of 
finality. “But,” impressively, “Marcia 
Oldham can paint just the same, and 
beautifully; but that is not all she can 
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do. It appears that as a child she very 
early showed a marked artistic talent. 
Her mother always disliked it; but her 
father encouraged it in every way; but 
she developed a rather peculiar bent, 
and in the years that she spent abroad 
she devoted herself to the designing 
and making of jewelry and _ objets 
dart. Her especial fad, you know, 
were those exquisite translucent enam- 
els, just like her butterflies. 

“Well, when her father died, and 
the crash came, Marcia, who was al- 
ready ranked as a professional among 
people who know about those things, 
decided to go into it as a business and 
support her mother and herself. 

“But that is where the old lady comes 
in. Obstinate as a mule, weak as water, 
with a lot of silly, old-fashioned pride, 
she absolutely balked, had_ hysterics, 
took to her bed, did all the possible and 
impossible things that women do under 
such circumstances, with the result that 
Marcia was at her wit’s end. Finally, 
the mother capitulated to a_ certain 
point. Marcia might go ahead and pur- 
sue her avocation in peace under one 
condition; that it should be a dead se- 
cret, that not a whisper of it should 
reach the world. 

“At first, Marcia rebelled at this de- 
cision; but one of the friends in her 
confidence, probably Kitty Hampton, 
who has considerable executive ability, 
persuaded her that it held certain ad- 
vantages. For instance, she was a no- 
ticeable figure, not only on account of 
her beauty, but also because of her style 
and her positive genius for dress. Now, 
Kitty held—and as events have proved, 
correctly—that Marcia, by keeping the 
business end of it dark, could by ap- 
pearing as a devotee of social life ad- 
vertise her wares as she could no other 
way, especially when aided and 
onded by Mrs. Habersham and 
Hampton. 

“But neither of those two women is 
financially interested with her. That be- 
ing the case. who backs the business ? 
[ am inclined to think’—Horace spoke 
thoughtfully and vet with sufficient as- 
surance—“that that person is identical 


sec- 


Mrs. 


with the man who is the owner of the 
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‘ost Mariposa. By the 
not ask his name. 


way, you did 
It is Carrothers.” 

“Carrothers! Carrothers! Why that 
was Ydo’s name. Ydo Carrothers.” 
Hayden huddled down into his chair. 
He could not think. His brain, his 
dazed and miserable brain had received 
too many impressions. They had 
crowded upon him and he could not 
take them in. Penfield was talking, 
talking straight ahead, but although 
Robert heard the words, they conveyed 
no meaning to him. Then from the 
maze of them, Marcia’s name stood out 
clearly. Horace was speaking of her 
again. 

“Hayden, are you asleep? I’ve just 
asked you why Marcia Oldham was so 
surreptitiously carrying off that pack- 
age from the little table in the draw- 
ing-room last night. She wrapped it 
up in her gauze scarf and carried it off 
as stealthily as a conspirator in a melo- 
drama.” 

Hayden threw off his lethargy with 
a supreme effort. “Did she?’ in a 
tired and rather indifferent voice. “I 
dare say she was afraid of disturbing 
the others. I asked her to take them 
home with her and look them over.” 

“Oh!” Penfield’s voice was a little 
disappointed but not suspicious. He 
There was no use in wasting 
any more time on a man who took news, 
real news, so indifferently as Hayden. 
He thought with a smile of various 
drawing-rooms where his bits of in- 
formation would create a_ sensation. 
Then why should he who could take 
the stage as the man of the hour, the 
most eagerly listened to person in town, 
longer deny himself that pleasure ? 

“Good-by, Hayden,” he said hastily, 
nor waited to hear if he were answered. 


rose. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Hayden's feeling of intense relief at 
Penfield’s departure was succeeded by 
an almost numb dejection. The reve- 
lations of Horace in regard to Marcia 
and the photographs had, to his own 
horror, occasioned no surprise in him, 
and the rest of Penfield’s news had 
sunk into insignificance beside this con- 
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firmation of his suspicions which lay 
like lead on his heart and which he had 
refused to confess even to himself. He 
seemed to have known it all the time, 
to have known it from the moment the 
photographs had disappeared. He had 
no feeling of anger toward her, no 
blame for her, it went too deep for that. 

It was a gray afternoon, and as it 
wore on toward evening now and again 
a flurry of snow blew whitely from 
the sullen skies, and the leaping flame 
of the fire which had put to rout any 
lurking shadows was now in turn defied 
by them. 

“A lady to see you, sir.”’ 
at Hayden's elbow. 

“A lady to see me? Herer” Hay- 
den roused from his apathy to exclaim. 

~ es, Sit.” 

But before he could make further ex- 
planation, or Hayden could give orders 
either to ask the lady to enter or to 
beg that she excuse him, there was a 
soft, hesitant footfall, the delicate fem- 
inine rustle of trailing skirts, the faint, 
delicious fragrance of violets, and he 
sprang to his feet, his heart pounding. 
In some mysterious uncannily skilful 
manner, Tatsu vanished. 

Marcia was very white, her long, 
dark gown fell about her, her face 
gleamed pale as a lily, wistful as regret, 
from the shadow of her large black hat. 

“Mr. Hayden, Bobby.” She made a 
step toward him. “Why, how tired you 
look! You are ill!” she broke off to 
cry, deep notes of tenderness and solici- 
tude in her voice. 

“T am a little tired,” he said, with an 
effort. “But you, too, look pale. Do 
not stand. Come near the fire. Lay 
aside your furs. I| will have some hot 
tea brought.” 

She allowed him to lead her to a 
chair, her eves fixed still upon his face. 
“Something has worried you, is bother 
ing you still. “ Isn’t it so?” 

He dismissed the question. “You 
must believe me,” he said, “when I as- 
sure you that I am quite well, and that 
everything is all right.” 

She was still standing, and now she 
turned to him and laid her hand upon 
his sleeve. There was an intensity, al- 


Tatsu stood 


most a wildness in her expression. 
“Ah,” she cried, “vou have missed the 
photographs. I was afraid of that, but 
I couldn’t get here sooner. I tele- 
phoned twice, but I could not reach 
you. Bobby”’—she burst into tears and 
clung to his arm—*‘it was I—I who 
stole your papérs and photographs.” 

“My dear,” bending above her, “do 
not say such things.” His voice trem- 
bled. “If you borrowed my_ photo- 
graphs you did it for some good rea- 
son, for cause which seemed right and 
proper to you. That is enough for me.” 

“Oh, Bobby, Bobby!” She was weep- 
ing now, her whole figure shaken with 
sobs. “Your goodness, vour sweetness 
overwhelms me. It is more than I can 
bear. But, Bobby, vou mustn't believe 
the worst things of me. I didn’t take 
them from the motives you may _ at- 
tribute to me.” 

“Dear Marcia,” he said soothingly, 
“do not talk of motives. Whatever 
your motives were, they were right. 
But you are going to tell me no more 
now. You are going to sit down here 
and have a cup of tea, and rest quietly 
a few moments before you attempt to 
tell me anvthing more. Here, you must 
lay aside those heavy wraps.” 

He took her furs, he begged her to 
remove her hat, then occupied himself 
for a moment in fussing over the fire 
and giving orders for hot tea, and was 
rewarded presently by seeing that the 
color had returned to her lips and 
cheeks, and that the frightened, strained 
expression had faded from her eyes. 

“There,” he said, after Tatsu had 
brought in the tea things, and he had 
poured some for her. “Two lumps of 
sugar, one slice of lemon. You see | 
remember your tastes.” 
gratefully at him. 
“Please, may I tell you all about it 
now 2” she asked. 

His face fell again into the lines of 
dejection. In spite of the cheerfulness 
he had forced himself to assume, and 
in spite of the compassion he felt for 
her weakness, he would have postponed 
forever this confession which must con 
demn her. 

“Why,” he asked, “why not bury the 


She smiled 

















THE VEILED 
incident in a wise oblivion, and never 
mention it again? Indeed, indeed, it is 
better so. One of the best mottos in 
the world is, ‘Never explain.’ ”’ 

His lips smiled, but his eyes pleaded, 
and his heart passionately protested : 


Must we lose our Eden, 
Eve and I? 


Her languor and weariness disap- 
peared in a moment; she drew herself 
up now, the pose of her head haughty, 
her eyes chill. “Never explain?’ she 
repeated. “It is, as you say, an ex- 
cellent motto—for those who are best 
assisted by a wise silence. But I as- 
sure you I am not trying to gain your 
pity, or tolerance or forgiveness. I took 
your photographs and maps yesterday 
evening and acted probably on incor 
rect reasoning and mistaken impulses, 
but I should do exactly the same thing 
again under the same circumstances; 
and now, I insist upon vour listening to 
those circumstances.” 

She laid aside her cup and with the 
scarlet still glowing on her cheek be- 
gan: 

“Yesterday morning I received word 
from Mr. Carrothers that a man who 
had all the charts and photographs of 
The Veiled Mariposa had been discov- 
ered, and that that man was you. You 
may imagine my sensations. At first, 
[ could not grasp it, it seemed too in- 
conceivable and incredible to be true, 
and then, as the facts of the case were 
given me and I was able to realize it, 
to take it in, why—I was overcome 
with joy. Ah, B—Mr. Hayden, no one 
was ever so happy as [ yesterday morn- 
ing. Your words of a week ago, the 
afternoon that we had walked in the 
Park, came back to me. Your mysteri- 
ous allusions to the good fortune which 
was almost within your grasp—and this 
was it! And to think that I—I should 
be one of the owners of the property! 
Why, it was like a fairy-story.” 

“And are you really one of the own 
ers?” he interrupted her to cry 

“Tndeed, ves. But let me go on. | 
was also told that your information 
would be in our hands within twenty 
four hours, and then, I learned that 
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Ydo was conducting the negotiations. 
That was the rift within the lute. I 
immediately became frightened. I did 
not know what it meant. What I did 
know was, that Ydo stops at nothing to 
gain her ends. And of course, she, be- 
ing interested, too——”’ 

“How is she interested?” he inter- 
rupted again. “I have not yet discov- 
ered that.” 

“T will explain later. I want to go 
on with this part of my story now. 
But, as I say, knowing Ydo, her dar- 
ing, her indifference to anything but 
her own game, her powers of re- 
source— 

“Oh, come, vou are unjust to her,” 
he exclaimed, forgetful of his own base 
suspicions. 

“You are a man’’—she smiled in faint 
cynicism—“and Ydo—is—Ydo. Believe 
me, I am not’—again her head was 
haughtily lifted—“I am not trying to 
gain your sympathy by criticizing her; 
[ am merely trying to make you un- 
derstand the case as it appeared to me. 
As I say, I was frightened. It was 
doubtless all my own superstitions. In 
deed, I know that it was; but I got in 
a panic, and could not reason clearly. 
No,” as he strove to take her hand, 
“please wait. And then, last night when 
Horace Penfield asked you to show the 
photographs I saw a confirmation of 
my fears, and when Ydo entered I 
was still more frightened. I suspected 
an arrangement, a plot between them. 
There were the photographs and maps 
on that little table where vou had care- 
lessly thrown them; any one could take 
them; and then when Ydo was going 
through her nonsense over that glass 
ball and had every one’s attention fixed 
on her Horace crept around and stood 
so near the table that I was sure that 
he was going to seize them, so I took 
them myself. I twisted the gauze scarf 
which was about my neck around them 
and carried them out that way. No 
one noticed. And here they are.” She 
lifted the package from her muff, still 
wrapped in the scarf, and held it out to 
him. ‘No one has even glanced at 
them; not even myself.” 

“And vou did this to save me! Oh, 
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Marcia, Marcia!’ He was more moved 
than he could express. 

“Wait!” She lifted her hand im- 
peratively. “I haven't finished. There 
are lots of things to tell you yet.” 

“Postpone them!” he cried ardently. 
“Forget them until to-morrow! Ah, 
dearest, you are tired. You have borne 
too much strain already.” 

“No, no!” she cried. ‘It grows late, 
and I must, must tell you these things 
before I leave you.” 


“Leave me!” he cried. “Try it. 
When you go I go with you.” 
They both laughed. “But listen, 


Bobby,” she pleaded; and at that “Bob- 
by” his heart glowed, he was _ surely 
forgiven. “Don’t you want to know 
how I happened to be the largest owner 
of the vast Mariposa estate ?” 


“Oh, indeed I do!’ he said. “Are 
you the largest owner?” 

“Yes,” she nodded. ‘You see, at the 
height of his prosperity, my father 


bought it from a Mr. Willoughby, 
whose wife inherited it. No one knew 
it, but even at that time my father’s 
mind was affected, and béfore long his 
disease, a softening of the brain, had 
fully manifested itself. His greatest 
interest in life had always been busi- 
ness, and after this change came upon 
him he got all kinds of strange ideas in 
his head, among them a perfect mania 
for destroying papers. It is principally 
for that reason,” with a slight shrug of 
her shoulders, “that we were left almost 
penniless. But he had a head clerk, 
a Mr. Carrothers, Ydo’s father, by the 
way, who saw how things were going, 
and who, by various ruses, succeeded 
in saving some of the papers, among 


them those relating to the Mariposa 
estate. These were intact. 
“After my father’s death, as you 


have probably heard, there was prac- 
tically nothing left, nothing for my 
mother and myself to live on. So I 
decided to go into business. I am,” 
with a little smile, “both a designer and 
manufacturer of quaint jewelry, orna- 
ments and things; but there wasn’t any 
money. But Mr. Carrothers, who had 
more or less, was crazy about the Mari- 
posa property. He had looked up the 








history of the Willoughbys and found 
that everything that Mr. Willoughby 
claimed was true, and he wanted an 
interest in the estate, so he offered to 
finance my little venture if I would 
give him a third interest in the prop- 
erty. 

“I was glad enough to do so, and 
he and I went into partnership. It has 
been a success. We have made money, 
but it left little time for anything else. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Carrothers has never 
lost his enthusiasm in regard to The 
Veiled Mariposa, and that has kept up 
ny flagging interest. We have not been 
idle about it either; but have kept pros- 
pectors down there almost all the time. 
Ydo went over the ground two or three 
years ago. But this vear, we had de- 
cided to make a special effort. We 
were to send down some great expert 
and a seasoned old prospector or two 
who could positively smell ore on the 
rocks. 

“T sent out my little messages in the 
shape of the jeweled butterflies, and 
Ydo, who had not been in this country 
for several years, decided to tell for- 
tunes, under the name of The Veiled 
Mariposa, and to carry out the idea in 
her disguise. It was a clever idea be- 
cause she could advertise, and any one 
who had anthing to communicate 
about the mine would naturally connect 
her with it and her out. And 
sure enough, this has proved our lucky 
year, for you, you discovered it—The 
Veiled Mariposa.” She smiled happily 
at him. 

“To lay it at your feet.” He caught 
her hands and drew her up from her 
chair. “Ah, Queen of Eldorado, will 
you take it with my poor heart?” 

They were both laughing; but it was 
laughter that trembled on the verge of 
tears. “Sweetheart,” she murmured, 
her arms about his neck, her face hid- 
den on his shoulder, “my mine, my but- 


seek 


terflies and my heart are yours for- 
ever.” 

‘‘Ah!”’ He held her so closely that 
the violets, crushed upon her breast, 


protested in wafts of fragrance. 
“There are more things I want to tell 
you,” she murmured. 
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“You will do nothing of the kind, 
O Scheherazade! Not, at least, until 
you have had something to eat. Ah, 
we will go to the Gildersleeve, where 
we first met, or at least first talked. 
Come, your hat and wraps, no delay.” 

He assisted her into her long cloak, 
and laid her furs about her shoulders. 

“How can I pin on my hat,” she 
asked desperately, “when you ws 

“Yes? When I?” he said encoura- 
gingly. “Why are you blushing?” 

“Nobody can properly pin on a hat 
when some one is kissing her,” she pro- 
tested. 

“T am from Missouri,” 
“You must show me. In other words, 
I doubt the assertion. Now, to prove 
it, you try to pin on your hat and I 
will endeavor to kiss you at the same 
time.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” 
she insisted. ‘You will go and stand 
on the other side of the room. Ah iy 

There was no room for further argu- 
ment, the door was thrown open and 
Ydo, brilliant, laughing, gorgeous as 
a tropical flower, entered. Behind her 
loomed Wilfred Ames with all the radi- 
ance it was possible for his stolidity to 
express. 

“Here!” cried Ydo, the music of her 
laughter filling the room as her eyes 
fellon Marcia. “Ah, I knew it! What 
did I tell you?” turning to Hayden. 

“What do you mean?” cried Marcia, 
startled, flushing. 

“T mean this,” laughed Ydo. ‘That 
he,” pointing to Hayden, “came to me 
about noon, frantic over the disappear- 
ance of his claims on Eldorado. After 
he had explained the circumstances to 
me | knew in a minute that thou wert 
the woman. I didn’t have to gaze into 
my crystal or run the cards to see that. 
3ut why, why? I knew that you didn’t 
take them for—well, reasons that others 
might have taken them for; but why 
take them at all?” 

There was-no gainsaying Ydo. “Be- 
cause J thought some one else would 
take them if I didn’t,” faltered Marcia. 

“Meaning me!” Ydo’s_ laughter 





he replied. 





seemed merciless to Marcia’s shrinking 
ears. 


“T don’t mind the implication. 
5 
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But Wilfred, Bobby, to fancy I would 
do anything so clumsy! Who says that 
women are not cruel to women ?” 

“Ydo, forgive me,” pleaded Marcia, 
“T am humiliated, ashamed.” Her voice 
trembled. 

Ydo’s green eyes twinkled upon her. 
“Oh, la! la!” with a friendly, careless 
little push. “Sweet, dainty lady of the 
butterflies, I have nothing to forgive. I 
comprehend you, and he who under- 
stands all forgives all. It is simply that 
you do not understand me. Shall the 
violet understand the orchid? It is not 
a thing to think of again, so forget it 
forever. 

“And speaking of orchids, Mr. Hay- 
den, may I have a few to wear to-night 
from that vase yonder? They will just 
suit my gown.” 

She moved with him across the room, 
leaving Marcia and Ames standing to- 
gether; but she did not stretch out her 
hand to take the orchids he offered, but 
stood looking at him with her dazzling 
smile, sweetened, softened with some 
touch of feeling so deep and yet so 
evanescent that he could not fathom it. 

“Little brother of the wilds, now that 
you have won Cinderella and Eldorado, 
as I predicted, I wish you a divine un- 
rest. It is the best I can hope for you. 
Eldorado and domesticity mean the 
fishy eye, the heavy jowl, and the ex- 
panded waistcoat; and remember that 
although the red gods may be silent so 
long that you will forget them, yet there 
will come a day when they will call and 
you will hear nothing else. Then, as 
you would keep your happiness, get up 


and follow—follow ‘to the camp of 

known desire and proved delight.’ ” 
“Advice from one about to settle 

down—don’t settle.’ He _ strove to 


speak lightly, but failed. 

“J, settle! Don’t harbor any such 
vagaries. We may meet again, oh, I 
don’t mean in this sort of a way, I 
mean where the open road winds on 
like a great river, and the pines go 
marching up and down hill, and the 
blue smoke of the tent-fires curls up to 
the morning skies. We may meet again, 
Robby, on the outward trail that leads 
from Eldorado to Arcady.” 





Pal leaned over the 
w white paling of the 
enclosure and gazed 
moodily after the re- 
treating players. 

“T can’t think why 
I came to this beastly 
place!” he muttered. 

“Nor I!” the girl 
answered indifferently. 

“T shall leave to-morrow,” he de- 
clared. 

“The best train is in the afternoon,” 
she reminded him. “You would have 
plenty of time to pack.” 

“She must have remembered it per- 
fectly well,” he continued, following out 
his own train of thought. “I saw her 
coming down to breakfast, and she 
said that she might be a few minutes 
late. Here am I on the spot to the 
moment, and there she is at the second 
hole. playing with that fellow Cun- 
ningham !” 

The girl who had been standing by 
his side shrugged her shoulders as she 
turned away. 

“Why don’t you go in and see the 
colonel?” she suggested. ‘He'll find 
you a match.” 

He opened his mouth to say things, 
but remembered in time that the girl 
was within ear-shot. As she strolled up 
to the first tee he watched her critical- 
ly. She really was not bad looking. 
Her figure was excellent, and although 
her features were undistinguished, and 
her small oval face was pale, her eyes 





were good, and her deep brown hair 
was a pleasant color. Of course, by 
the side of Stella Manners she was in- 


significant, so far as looks went, at any 

































rate, but she at least presented a possi- 
bility. 

“IT suppose you wouldn't care to have 
a round with me?” he suggested, stroll- 
ing after her. 

She turned round and faced him, 
with a humorous twinkle in her eyes. 

“How good-natured of you!” she 
exclaimed. “I should be delighted, if 
you are quite sure that it won't bore 
you.” 

“Not in the least,” he assured her. 
“Let me see, my handicap is ten. What 
shall I give you? Half a stroke?” 

“T don’t think that I must be quite 
so greedy,” she answered. “Let us try 
a round level.” 

He raised his eyebrows. He had 
never seen, her play. 

“Just as you like.” he assented, a lit- 
tle stiffly. “I thought that it would 
make the game more interesting if | 
gave you some strokes.” 

She smiled, and drove off. At the 
turn he was two down. He lost the 
match three down. 

“I'm awfully sorry I offered you 
those strokes,” he said, laughing, as 
they walked up to the pavilion. “You 
might have told me that you were a 
scratch player.” 

“You never asked me my handicap,” 
she reminded him. ‘Besides, these 
links are all in my favor. On a long 
course [  shouldn’t have a 
against you.” 


chance 


Stella came out of the. enc 
meet them. 

“You were late this morning, Mr 
Lugard,” she remarked. 

“T was here punctually at the time 
we arranged,” he answered stiffly. 


losure to 

















“Really! Then my watch must 
have gained in the night,” she declared 
carelessly. “So sorry! I suppose you 
two wouldn't care to play a foursome 
against Captain Cunningham and my- 
self this afternoon, would you?” 

Lugard was on the point of refusing, 
when an evil thought struck him. 

“T should be delighted.” he said, “if 
Miss Leycester would play.” 

Miss Leycester agreed, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“We aren't very much good, you 
know,” Lugard remarked modestly, “‘at 
least I’m not.” 

“We can give you 
declared magnanimously. 
Cunningham is 
game!” 


The 


Stella 
“Captain 
wonderful 


strokes,” 
playing a 


foursome should have taught 
him wisdom, but it didn’t. The lady of 
his ill-advised adoration, accustomed 
to supremacy, was outdriven and out- 
played by the quiet little brown girl 
whom no one knew anything about. 
Stella almost lost her temper, and she 
made several remarks which were 
calmly ignored by her opponent, Lu- 
gard was enough to admire her 
high-heeled and silk stockings, 
and to find Miss Leycester’s flat thick 
boots unbecoming; to prefer her elab- 
orate dressmaker’s golfing costume, 
with its “lady’s-maid’s” rustle, to the 
faultless tailor-made outfit of his own 
partner. Yet even he was a little net- 
tled at her curt refusal to play a bye 
when she and Captain Cunningham had 
lost the match at the thirteenth hole, 
and he had spirit enough to refuse her 


idiot 


shy eS 


invitation to walk home by the cliffs. 
and to remain and finish the round 
with Miss Leycester. When they had 
holed out on the last green, and were 
on their way to the pavilion, she turned 
toward him. 

“You admire Miss Manners very 
much, don’t vou?” she asked quietly. , 

“She is very prettv—and graceful,” 
he answered. “I thinl very one ad 


mires her, don’t they?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
was a gleam of humor in her 
bright eyes as she looked at him. 

“T suppose,” she remarked, “that you 


Ther 


dark 
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consider yourself desperately in love 
with her. I wouldn't be, if I were you!” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“You are very young,” she answered, 
“too young even to imagine yourself 
in love with any one. Don’t be annoyed 
with me. Lookers-on see so much, you 
know—and I am always a looker-on!” 

That evening-a surprise was in store 
for the guests at the hotel where they 
were all staying. Miss Leycester and 
her aunt, who had dined every night in 
their own sitting-room, came down to 
the table d’hote. The aunt, who had 
most of her time in her own 
room, and of whom no one vet had ob- 
tained more than a casual glimpse, was 
tall, and of aristocratic appearance. She 
wore a handsome black lace dress, with 
some wonderful old-fashioned jewelry 
—lier appearance as she walked slowly 
down the room, leaning on a a gold- 
mounted stick, and followed by her 
maid carrying a cushion, was quite im- 
pressive. But the quiet little brown 
girl! She wore a muslin gown, quite 
fresh and new, whose superiority over 
the ordinary evening dress of the hotel 
sojourners, even Lugard unhesitatingly 
accepted; and a cl 
her bosom which no local flower-seller 
had ever provided. She smiled charm- 
ingly at Lugard, dum- 
founded that he had scarcely presence 
of mind enough to rise and bow 
Either of intent or otherwise, she ig- 
nored the table where Miss Manners 
and her friends were sitting. Stella 
colored slowly, and ate with little ap- 
petite. For the first 
nized a rival. 

Miss Levcester was sitting in the hall 
when Lugard came out, and 
to him just as Stella was advancing 
with a smile. 

“T want to introduce you to my aunt, 

Lugard,” she said. “She used to 
yw your father quite well, when he 
vicar oO} 


spent 


( 
1 
i 


was so 


time she recog- 


beckoned 


Mr. 
kne 
wa Downminster. 
a little perplexed. 
1ought that I knew most of my 
parishioners,’ he remarked. 
Templeman raised her eye- 
glasses and nodded. 

“T remember you quite well, Mr. Lu- 





looked 
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gard,” she said. “You used to shoot 
rabbits in the park when you were quite 
a boy. Lord Downminster was my 
brother, you know, and I used to stay 
there a good deal.” 

Lugard smiled. 

“Of course!” he exclaimed. “You 
once gave me a rook rifie on my birth- 
day, and Lord Downminster took it 
away the next day because I shot a 
cat!” 

Mrs. Templeman turned to her niece. 

“The colonel is coming in to have 
coffee with us, Elisabeth,” she said. “If 
Mr. Lugard would make a fourth, we 
could have a rubber of bridge.” 

Miss Leycester looked up at him 
with a smile. 

“Perhaps you have made some other 
arrangement, Mr. Lugard?” 

“Not at all,” he assured 
shall be delighted.” 

Stella looked distinctly annoyed as 
she saw Lugard follow the two ladies 
up to their sitting-room. She was not 
used to losing admirers, and she had 
never seriously regarded this quiet re- 


her. “I 


served girl as a possible rival. In her 
own mind she made plans for the 
morrow. 

The Honorable Mrs. Templeman 


paused on the first landing and looked 
downward through her gold eye-glasses. 
Lugard had gone back again to order 
their coffee. 

“Rather a scratch lot of people, 
Betty,” she said. “The boy seems nice. 
What made you talk to him?” 

Her niece smiled thoughtfully. 

“He is making rather a fool of him- 
self with that fair, showy-looking girl, 
Stella somebody or other,” she said. 
“T don’t know why I should interfere 
really, but the girl annoys me. She is 
so hopelessly obvious. I hope it won't 
bore you to have him come up.” 

“T never allow any one to bore me,” 
her aunt answered placidly. “Besides, 
he makes a fourth for bridge!” 

For three days Lugard wavered. 
Stella treated him with greatly in- 


creased consideration, she changed her 
frocks continually, and she was always 
ready to talk nonsense. 
ter, on the other hand, 


Miss Leyces- 
although she 


was always bright and companionable, 
made no special effort to attract him, 
and seemed rather inclined to let him go 
his own way. The absolute simplicity 
of her dress and manners, and her per- 
fect naturalness, appealed to him at 
times with their due significance, but 
he was unfortunately at that unholy 
age when the more obvious arts of the 
girl who has graduated in the profes- 
sion of making herself agreeable to his 
sex are more likely to prevail. Grad- 
ually he became Stella’s constant com- 
panion. One night after dinner, as they 
left the hotel together for a walk on 
the sea-front, and Stella from under- 
neath her lace scarf had thrown an al- 
most insolent glance at Miss Leyces- 
ter sitting alone, Mrs. Templeman no- 
ticed them. 

“So you couldn’t teach your young 
man wisdom, Betty,” she remarked. 

Elisabeth answered lightly enough, 
but there was an undercurrent of re- 
gret in her tone, and her eyes, still fixed 
upon the door, were a little wistful. 

“He is very young,” she said. “The 
girl, too, is after all beautiful in her 
way. You really think of leaving this 
week, aunt?” 

Mrs. Templeman nodded. 

“The place is beginning to bore me,” 
she said. ‘We will go to Scotland and 
stay with Bobby for a week or so.” 

They left the next day, and Stella 
carefully arranged a golf-match with 
Lugard for the time of their departure. 
From her place in the railway-train, 
Elisabeth looked out over the links and 
watched them playing. They were a 
very good-looking couple, and Lugard 
appeared to be completely absorbed by 
his companion. He did not even glance 


toward the train as it passed.  Elisa- 
beth leaned back in her corner. She 
was a very matter-of-fact young per- 


son, but there was a queer little pain at 
her heart just then, and she was never 
quite sure whether the mist was on the 
window-pane or in her eyes. 


Lugard, unable to stop the frenzied 
rush, did what seemed to him to be the 
next best thing—he escaped from it. 
The idea of being borne to safety in the 











center of a howling mob of men and 
women, suddenly transformed into the 
likeness of beasts, revolted him. He 
opened the door of one of the deserted 
boxes and stepped inside. 

Below, in the stalls and pit, some- 
thing of the same sort of scene was 
being enacted: from behind the lowered 
curtain came, every now and then, lit- 
tle vicious-looking puffs of smoke. Ga- 
zing around the house, he became sud- 
denly aware that the box next to his 
was occupied. A woman’s hand was 
resting upon the ledge. He leaned over, 
and recognized her at once. 

“Miss Leycester!’”’ he gasped. 

She was a little pale, but there was 
in her face some trace of the same 
scorn, mingled with disgust, which had 
made him escape from the maddened 
path which led to safety. When she 
saw him, however, her whole expres- 
sion changed. The smile which broke 
across her face was illumining, and it 
seemed to him that she had grown 
beautiful 

“How odd!” she exclaimed. “You, 
too, are waiting—until this is over. Do 
come in and sit with me.” 

He swung himself into her box and 
seated himself opposite to her. She was 
apparently in the same place which she 
had occupied all the evening. Her 
program and opera-glasses were on the 
ledge in front of her. 

“This is like you,” he said quietly. 
“T could never have imagined you— 
down there!” 

He pointed to the screaming crowd 
below, and her eyes followed his ges- 
ture. 

“I’m playing my old role,” she said 
softly, “a looker-on always!” 

He rose suddenly to his feet. His 
cheeks were blanched, his eyes were 
fastened upon one figure. A woman, 
tall and fair, was making frantic efforts 
to push her way from the center of the 
stalls. Her shrieks filled the air, her 
dress was half torn from her shoulders ; 
she struck madly at every one within 
reach; the initial desire for personal 
safety at all costs burned in her ter- 
ror-stricken, staring eyes. They saw 
her push off her feet and climb upon 
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the body of an older woman, to gain a 
few inches of ground. Miss Leyces- 
ter said nothing, but she looked away 
with a little shudder. 

“God in Heaven!” he muttered. “I 
left England because of that woman. 
I might, yes, I might have married 
her !” 

She opened her fan and commenced 
to fan herself. 

“Don’t let us look any more,” she 
said. “It makes one feel—so ashamed. 
Is the fire gaining ground, do you 
think?” 

He wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head. He, too, was brave, but it was 
hard to match her coolness. 

“T fancy so,” he answered. ‘But the 
pity of it! There was time for every 
one to escape. There is now.” 

“Nothing can be done, I suppose?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“T climbed on the stage, and stayed 
there shouting till my throat ached,” 
he answered. 

She nodded. 

“T saw you! It was no good! It is 
like an epidemic, this madness. How 
fortunate to be here! Tell me, how 
long have you been back in England?” 

“Three weeks,” he answered. 

“And it is just three years since we 
were down at Sheringham,” she re- 
marked. 

Their door came crashing in, and a 
man lay groaning across the threshold. 
Outside, the stream was thicker than 
ever. Men and women stumbled over 
and kicked the prostrate body. Lu- 
gard helped him to his feet, and with- 
out a word of thanks he reeled once 
more like a drunken man into the 
throng. 

“Let me lift you into the other box,” 
Lugard said. ‘The door is still fast 
there.” 

She nodded. He went first, and she 
leaned over, trusting herself fearlessly 
to his arms. For a moment he forgot 
to release her. They stood there in 
the dimly lit box, and he felt her heart 
beat madly against his. A sudden 
wave of emotion swept over him. He 
forgot the horrors by which they were 
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surrounded. Some part of the passion 
which was vibrating in another key 
throughout the doomed building, seemed 
to be throbbing now in these few feet 
of darkened air around them. He held 
her face, pale no longer, up to his, and 
kissed her unresisting lips. 
“Don't!” she murmured 
“Oh, what an idiot I am!’ 
He laughed cheerfully. 
“Not nearly such an idiot as I have 


weakly. 


been,” he answered. 

“Escape,” he remarked, a few min- 
utes later, “has now become a _ neces- 
sity. Wait!’ 





The 
A fireman with a 
hydrant was sending a stream of wa- 


He opened the door carefully. 
passage was empty. 
ter toward the blistering wall. He 
looked at them in surprise. 

“Ts the staircase still standing?” Lu- 
gard asked. 

“The extra exit is,” the man an- 
swered. “It has never been used,” he 
added grimly. “Straight through here, 
sir!” 

Lugard threw his coat over his shoul- 
ders. 

“Come!” 
out into the 


he said, and they walked 
night. 





GLOWWORMS 
IGHT'S dimness on the damp, dense grass, 
. my 


With a faint fragrance of regret, 
the heart to fret, 


Too volatile 


+ 


Though curbing gay moods as they pass 


Dusk depths of huge-limbed trees that sigh 
In sleepy whispers overhead, 
And on the path a black cloak spread; 
Vhile ‘mongst their boughs weird owl-wings fly. 


Then, 


sudden, swift as flash of lance 


Beneath the beaming of the sun 
Where knights of old high honor won, 


The glowworms blink in happy chance! 


Look! here and there, and there 


and here, 


They draw their little lantern-slides 


To tind what forest 
Within a dewdrop’s unshed tear! 


And 


secret 


hides 
! 


as they glimmer, far and low, 
They mimic our wan lamps 
Which flare, then wane; 


of hope, 


whilst on we grope 


Where Fate’s mist-haunted thickets grow. 
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T was not from Mar 
ston, then, that she 
had to fear betrayal. 
Neither was she any 
more afraid of the 
rumors of the Cliff 
Hotel. She was aware 
that her engagement 
to Robert Lucy, unan- 
nounced but accepted for the simple fact 
it was, had raised her above censure and 
suspicion, 

It had come just in time to occupy 
Mrs, Jurd and Miss Keating on their 
way to Surbiton. 

When Kitty thought of Grace Keat- 
j she said to herself: “How will 
Runny feel now?” But her mortal 
exultation was checked by her pity for 
poor Bunny, who would have been so 
happy if she had been married. 

Then there were the Hankins. She 
reflected sanely that they couldn't be 
dangerous, for they knew _ nothing. 
Still she did feel a little uneasy when 
she thought of the Hankins. 

She was thinking of them now as she 
and Robert sat on the cliff. making the 
most of their last hour together before 
the arrival of the little girls. 

“Robert,” she said, “the Hankins are 





probably sitting down there under the 
cliff Supposing they see us? 
‘They can't, we're over their heads.” 
jut, if they do, what do you sup 
pose they'll think ?” 

“If they think at all, they'll have an 
inkling of the truth. 


“ 


But it isn’t their 
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business. The children will be here 
soon,” he added. 

She looked at him intently. Was he 
trying, she wondered, to reassure her 
that the presence of his children would 
protect her? Or was he merely preoc- 
cupied with the thought of their ar- 
rival ? 

“You don’t mind,” he said present- 
ly, “not coming to the station ?” 

He had said that already twice be- 
fore. Why ask, she said, when he knew 
perfectly well she didn’t mind? 


Of course she didn’t mind. She 
knew his idea, that they were not to be 
confronted with her suddenly. He 


meant to let her dawn on them beau- 
tifully, with the tenderest gradations, 
He would approach them with an in- 
comparable cunning. He would tell 
them that they were going to see a 
very pretty lady. And when they were 
thoroughly inured to the idea of her, he 
would announce that the pretty lady 
was coming to stay with them, and that 
she would never go away. 

She looked at her watch. 

“We've got another half-hou 
they come.” 


r before 

“Kitty, I believe you're afraid of 
them ?”’ 

“Yes, Robert, I'm afraid.” 

“What? Of two small children?” 

“What are they like? I haven't 
asked you that.” 

“Well, Janet's . queer, uncanny lit- 
tle person, rather long for her age and 
very thin——” 

“Like you?” 


“Like me. At first you think she’s 
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all legs. Then you see a little white 
face with enormous eyes that look at 
you as if she was wondering what you 
are,” 

He smiled. His mind had gone off, 
away from her, to the contemplation of 
his little daughter. 

“T think she’s clever, but one never 
knows. We have to handle her very 
carefully. Barbara’s all right. You can 
pitch her about like anything.” 

“What is—Barbara like?” 

“Barbara? She’s round and fat, and 
going to be pretty, like——’” 

“Like her mother?” 

“No, like Janey, if Janey was fat. 
They’re both a little difficult to man- 
age. If you reprove Barbara she 
bursts out laughing in your face. If 
you even hint to Janet that you dis- 
approve of her she goes away some- 
where and weeps.” 

“Poor little thing! I’m afraid,” said 
Kitty sadly, “they’re not so very small.” 

“Well, Janet, I believe, is seven, and 
3arbara is five.” 

“Barbara is five. 
Janet is seven.” 

“Ts that such a very formidable age?” 

She laughed uneasily. “Yes. That’s 
the age when they begin to take no- 
tice, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, no, they do that when they're 


And, oh, dear me, 


babies. Even Barbara’s grown out of 
that. I say, Kitty, what a lot you 


know.” 

“Don’t, Robert.” She looked at him 
imploringly and put her hand in his. 

“T won't, if you'll only tell me what 
I’m not to do.” 

“You're not to tease me about the 
things you think I don’t know. I used 
to nurse my little sisters when I wasn’t 
very big myself. I can’t nurse Janet, 
or Barbara, can 1?” 

“Why not?” 

“They wouldn't let me. They’re too 
old. It won’t be the same thing at all.” 

“Well——” said Robert, and paused, 
hiding from her the thing that was in 
his mind. 

“Oh, Robert, I do wish, I do wish 
they were really small.” 

“T’m sorry, Kitty. But perhaps 
He could not hide anything from 





Kitty. “No, Robert,” she said, “I’m 
afraid there won't be any _ perhaps. 
That’s one of the things I meant to tell 
you. But I’m not bothering about that. 
I meant—if they were little—little 
things, I shouldn’t be so dreadfully 
afraid of them.” 

“Why? What do you think they'll 
do to you, Kitty?” 

“T—don’t—know.’ 

“You needn’t be alarmed. 
they’re very well-behaved. 
brought them up quite nicely.”’ 

“What is Jane going to do?” 

“Ah—that’s what I wanted to 
you about.” 

“You needn’t ask me. You want her 
to stay and look after them just the 
same ?” 

“No, not just the same. 
to stay and she won't. 
wouldn’t be fair to you.” 

“But—if she only would that would 
make it all so easy. You see, I could 
look after you, and she could look af- 
ter them.” | 

“You don’t want to be bored with 
them ?” 

“You know that isn’t what I mean. I 
don’t want them to suffer.” 

“Why should they suffer?” 
was some irritation in his tone. 

“Because I don’t think, Robert, I’m 
really fit to bring up children.” 

“T think you are. And I don’t mean 
anybody else to bring them up. If 
you’re my wife, Kitty, you’re their 
mother.” 

“And they’re to be mine as well as 
yours?” 

“As much 
them, dear.” 

“Oh, how you trust me! That’s what 
makes me so afraid. And—do you 
think they’ll really love me?” 

“Trust them—for that.” 

“You asked me if I could care for 
you, Robert; you never asked me if 
I could care for them. You trusted me 
for that?” 

“T could have forgiven you if you 
couldn’t care for me.” 

“But you couldn’t forgive me if I 
didn’t care for them? Is that it?” 
“No, I simply couldn’t understand 


I believe 
Jane has 


ask 


I want her 
She says it 


There 


yours as you Can make 


any woman not caring for them. I 
think you will like the little things, 
when you’ve seen them.” 

“T’ll promise you one thing. I won't 
be jealous of them.” 

“Jealous? Why on earth should you 
be?” 

“Some women are. 
might be that sort.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because—oh, because I care for you 
so awfully. But that’s just it. That’s 
why I can’t be jealous of them. They’re 
yours, you see. I can’t separate them 
from you.” 

“Well, well, let’s wait until you've 
seen them.” 

“Don’t you believe me, Robert? 
Women do love their children before 
they’ve seen them. I don't need to 
see them. I /lave seen them. I saw 
them all last night.” 

She looked away from him, with eyes 
fixed as if she still saw them. 

“There’s only one person I could be 
jealous of, and I’m not jealous of her 
any more.” 

“Poor little Jane.” 

“It wasn’t Jane. It was their moth- 
er. I mean it was your wife.” 

He turned and looked at her. There 
was amazement in his kind simple face. 

“T suppose you think that’s fiendish 
of me?” 

He did not reply. 

“But—Robert—I’m not jealous of 
her any more. I don’t care if she was 
your wife.” 

“Kitty, my dear child——” 

“I don’t care if she had ten children 
and I never had one. It’s got nothing 
to do with it. She had you—for two 
years, wasn’t it?” 

“Two years, Kitty.” 

“Poor thing! And T shall have you 
all my life.” 

“Yes. And so, if you don’t mind, 
dear, I'd rather you didn’t talk about 
that again.” 

“I’m sorry. I won't ever again.” 

She sat silent a moment in a sort of 
penitential shame. Then she burst out. 
“I’m not jealous. But Robert, if you 


I was afraid I 





were to leave me for another woman it 
I daren’t say that to 


would kill me. 
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any other man if I cared for him. It 
would just make him go and do it. 
But I believe somehow you'd think 
twice before you killed me.” 

He only smiled at that, and spoke 
gently. 

“Yes Kitty, you’re right. I believe 
I would think twice about it.” 

He said to himself that this fierce- 
ness, her passionate perversity, all that 
was most unintelligible in her, was just 
Kitty's way, the way of a woman reck- 
lessly, adorably, in love. It stirred in 
him the very depths of tenderness. 
When she was married—they must 
marry very soon—she would be hap- 
py; she would understand him; she 
would settle down. 

He looked at his watch. “I’m afraid 
I must be going.” 

She glanced at the hands of the watch 
over his shoulder. “You needn’t,” she 
said. “It isn’t really time.” 

“Well—five minutes.” 

The five minutes went. “Time’s up,” 
he said. 

“Oh, no, Robert—not yet 

“Kitty—don’t you want to see then 

“T don’t want you to go.” 

“I’m coming back.” 

“Yes, but it won't be the same thing. 
It never will be the same thing as 
now.” 

“Poor Kitty! 
meet them.” 

“Very well.” 
me,” she said. 

She took his kiss as if it were the 
last that would be given her. 

They went together to the hotel. Jane 
had started five minutes ago for the 
station. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “I'll catch 
her up.” 

She followed to the gates and looked 
down the white road where Jane had 
gone. 

“Let me come with you—just a little 
way—to the first lamp-post on the sta- 
tion road.”’ 

“Well, to the first lamp-post.” 

At the lamp-post she let him go. 

She stood looking after him till he 
swung round the turn of the road, out 
of her sight. Then she went back, 


” 


1 ad 


I say, I must go and 


She stood up. “Kiss 
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slowly, sad-eyed, and with a great ter- 
ror in her heart. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

It was not the thing she had con- 
fessed to him, fear of his little un- 
seen children; it was terror, uncon- 
fessed, uncomprehended, as it were 
foreknowledge of the very soul of des- 
tiny, clothed for her in their tende1 
flesh and blood. 

Up till now she had been careless of 
her destiny. She had been so joyous, 
so defiant in her sinning. By that 
charm of hers; younger than youth, in 
destructibly childlike, she had carried 
it through with the audacity of char- 
tered innocence. She had propitiated, 
ignored, eluded the more feminine 
amenities of fate. Of course she had 
had her bad moments. She had been 
sorry, sometimes, and she had_ been 
sick; but on the whole her powers had 
been splendidly recuperative. She had 
shown none of those naked tender spots 
that provoke destiny to strike. And 
with it all she had preserved, perhaps 
too scrupulously, the rules laid down 
for such as she. She had kept to her 
own place. She had never attempted 
to invade the sanctuaries set apart for 
other women. 

It was Robert wh 
to that transgression. He had opened 
the door of the sanctuary for her and 
shut it behind her and put his back 
against it. He had made her believe 
that if she stayed in there, with him, 
it would be all right. She might have 
known what would happen. It was for 
such a moment, of infatuation made per- 
fect, that destiny was waiting. 

Kitty had no very luminous idea of 
its intentions. But she bore in her 
blood forebodings, older and obscurer 
than the flashes of the brain; and her 
heart had swift immortal instincts, fore- 
runners of the mortal hours. The pow- 
ers of pain, infallibly wise, implacably 
just, would choose their moment well, 
striking at her through the hands of 
the children she had never borne. 

If Robert found out what she was, 
before he married her, he would have 





1 


had tempted her 
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to give her up, because of them. She 
knew better than he did the hold she 
had over him. She had tried to keep 
him in ignorance of her power, so great 
was her terror of what it might do to 
him, and to her through him. Yet, 
with all her sad science, she remained 
uncertain of his ultimate behavior. That 
was the charm and the danger of him. 
For fear of some undiscovered, uncal- 
culated quality in him she had held 
herself back: she had been careful how 
he touched him, how she looked at him, 
hould_ be- 
tray her; lest in his heart he should 


lest her hands or her eves s 


7 , | » ] - 
her by her name, and fling her 
him. 1 F 


cause OT them. 





Whereas, but for them, she judged 
that whatever he was he would not 
give her up. She was not quite sure— 
' couldn't say what a man | 
ert would or wouldn't do—but she felt 
t 


1 


iat if she could have had him to her- 
self, if there had been only he and she, 
facing the world, then, for sheer chiv- 
alry, he simply couldn't have left her. 
Even now, once he was married to her 


it would be all right; he couldn't give 
her up or leave her; the worst he could 
l 1 be to separate her from 


dao woul 


them. 

There was really no reason, then, 
why she should be frightened. He was 
soing to marry her very soon. She 
knew that, by her science, though he 
had not said si She would be. all 
right. She would be very car ful. It 
wasn't as if she didn’t want to be nice 
and to do all the proper things. 

\nd so Kitty cast off care. 

Only, as she waited in the room 
prepared for the children, she looked at 
herself in the glass, once, to make sure 


that there was nothing in her face t 


hat 
could betray her. No: nature had 
spared her as yet, and her youth was 
good to her. Her face looked back 
at her, triumphantly reticent, innocent 


of memory, holding her charm, a se- 
cret beyond the secrets of corruption, 
as her perfe ct body held the mystery 
and the prophecy of her power. 
Besides, her face was different now 
from what it had been. Wilfrid had in- 
timated to her that it was different. It 
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was the face that Robert loved; it had 
the look that told him that she loved 


- her 
| net 


rt 
him 


i\v 


him, a look it never wore for any « 
man. Even now, as she thought of 
it lightened and grew rosy. She 
it herself, and wondered, and _ took 
hope. 

“That’s how I look when I’m hap- 
py, is it?) I’m always happy when I'm 
with him, so,” she reasoned, ‘the will 
always see me like that; and it will be 
all right.” 

Anyhow, there would be no unhap- 
piness about his pretty lady when he 
came back, with them. 


1 
ri 
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She smiled softly as she went about 
the room, putting the touches of per- 
fection to the festival There were 
roses everywhere; on the table, on the 
mantelpiece; the room was sweet with 
the smell of them; there was a rose 
on each child’s plate. The tremulous 


1¢e 
7) 
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movements of her hands betrayed the 
immensity and the desperation of her 


passion to please. 

The very waiter was touched by her, 
and smiled secretly in sympathy as he 
saw her laying her pretty lures. When 
he had gone she arranged the table all 
over again, and did it better. Then 
she stood looking at it, hovering round 
it, thinking. She would sit here, and 
the children there, Janet between her 
and Robert, Barbara between her and 
Jane. 

“Poor little things,’ she said, “poor 
little things.” She yearned to them 
even in her fear of them, and when 
she thought of them sitting there her 
lips moved in unspoken, pitiful endear- 
ments. 

‘he light from the southwest 
streamed into the little room and made 
it golden. Everything in it shimmered 
and shone.. The window, flung wide 
open to the veranda, framed the green 
lawn and the shining, shimmering sea. 
A wind, small and soft, stirred the thin 
curtains to and fro, fanning the warm 
air. The sunlight and heat oppressed 
her. She shut her eyes and put her 
hands over them to cool them with 
darkness. It was a trick she had when 
she was troubled. 

She sat by the window and waited in 
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the strange, throbbing darkness of hot 
eyes closed in daylight, a darkness smit- 
ten by the sun and shot with a fiery 
fume. 

They were coming now. She heard 
feet on the gravel outside, round the 
corner; she heard Robert's voice and 
Janey’s; and then little shuffling foot- 
steps at the door, and two voices shrill 
and sweet. 

Robert came in first, and the children 
with him. They stood all three on the 
threshold, looking at her. Robert was 
smiling, but the little girls—they were 
very littkk—were grave. His eyes drew 
her and she came toward them as she 
was used to come to the things of her 
lesire, swift and shy, with a trailing, 
troubling movement; the way that he 
had seen her come, swayed by the 
rhythm of impulse. 

The children stood stock-still as she 
stooped to them. Her fear of them 
made her supremely gentle. Little Bar- 
bara put up her round rose face with 
its soft mouth thrust forward in a 
premature kiss. Janet gave her a tiny 
hand and gazed at her with brooding, 
irresponsive eyes. Her little mouth 
never moved as Kitty’s mouth touched 
it. 

But little Barbara held out her spade 
and bucket for Kitty to see. 

“Look, look,” said little Barbara, 
“Daddy gave them me to build castles 
in the sand.” 

Barbara spoke so fast that she 
panted, and laughed in a divine super- 
fluity of joy. 

Robert stood looking down from his 
tremendous height at Barbara, tender- 
ly, as one who contemplates a thing at 
once heartrending and absurd. Then 
his eyes turned to Kitty, smiling quiet- 
ly as if they said: 

“Didn’t I tell you to wait until you'd 
seen them ?” 

Kitty’s heart contracted with a sharp, 
abominable pang. 

Then Janey took the little girls to the 
room up-stairs where their nurse was. 
Barbara looked back at Kitty as she 
went, but Kitty's eyes followed Janet. 

“Robert,” she said, “will she always 
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look at me like that? Shall I never 
know what she’s thinking?” 

“None of us know what Janet’s think- 
ing.” 

He paused. 

“IT told you we had to be very care- 
ful of her.” 

“Is she delicate?” 

“No. Physically, she’s far stronger 
than Barbara. She’s what you'd call 
morally delicate.” 

She flushed. “What do you mean, 
Robert ?” 

“Well—not able to bear things. For 
instance, we'd a small child staying 
with us once. It turned out that she 
wasn’t a nice child at all. We didn't 
know it, though. But Janet had a per- 
fect horror of her. It’s as if she had 
a sort of intuition. She was so un- 
happy about it that we had to send the 
child away.” 

His forehead was drawn with a frown 
of worry and perplexity. 

“T don’t see how she’s to grow up. 
It makes me feel so awfully responsi- 
ble. The world isn’t an entirely pretty 
place, you know, and it seems such a 
cruel shame to bring a child like that 
into it. Doesn’t it?” 

“res. 

“Somehow I think you'll understand 
her, Kitty.” 

“Yes, Robert, I understand.” 

She came to him. She laid her hand 
on the sleeve of his coat, and stood by 
him. Her eyes were shining through 
some dew that was not tears. 

“What is it, Kitty?” 

“Will you marry me soon?” she said. 
“Very soon,’ she whispered. “I—I 
can’t wait.”’ She hid her face against 
his arm. 

“Why should we wait? Do you sup- 
pose I want to?” 

“Hush,” she said. “They’re com- 
ing.” 

They came a little solemnly, as be- 
seemed a festival. Janet, in her long 
white pinafore, looked more than ever 
the spiritual thing she was. Her long 
brown hair hung down her cheeks, 
straight and smooth as a parted veil, 
sharpening her small face that flickered 
as a flame flickers in troubled air. Be- 


side her, litthe Barbara bloomed and 
glowed, with cheeks full-blown and 
cropped head flowering into curls that 
stood on end in brown tufts, and tawny 
feathers, and little crests of gold. They 
took their places, pensively, at the table. 

They had beautiful manners, Rob- 
ert’s children; little exquisite, gentle 
ways of approaching and of handling 
things. They held themselves very 
erect, with a secure, diminutive distinc- 
tion. Kitty’s heart sank deeper as she 
looked at them. Even Barbara, who 
Was so very young, carried her small 
perfections intact through all the spon- 
taneities of her behavior. 

All through tea-time little Barbara, 
pursued by her dream, talked incessant- 
ly of castles in the sand. And when 
she was tired of talking she began to 


sing, 
“Darling,” said Jane, “we don’t sing 
at tea-time.” 

“J do,” said little Barbara, and 
laughed. 

Jane laughed, too, hysterically. 

Then the spirit of little Barbara en- 
tered into Jane and made her ungov- 
ernably gay. It passed into Kitty and 
ran riot in her blood and nerves. When- 
ever Barbara laughed Kitty laughed, 
and when Kitty laughed Robert 
laughed, too. Even Janet gave a lit- 
tle shriek now and then. The chil- 
dren thought it was all because they 
had had strawberries and cream for tea, 
and were going down to the sea to 
build castles in the sand. 

All afternoon, till dinner-time, Kitty 
labored on the sands, building castles 
as if she had never done anything else 
in her life. The Hankins watched her 
from their seat on the rocks in the 
angle of the cliff. 

“We were mistaken. She must be 
all right. How pretty she is, too, poor 
thing,’ said Mrs. Hankin to her hus- 
band. 

“How pretty she is, how absolutely 
lovable and good,” said Robert to him- 
self as he watched her, while Bar- 
bara, a tired little laborer, lay stretched 
in her lap. She was sitting on a rock 
under the cliff, with the great brow of 
it for a canopy. Her eyes were low- 
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ered and hidden by their deep lids. 
She was smiling at the child who leaned 
back in her arms, crushing a soft cheek 
against her breast. 

He threw himself down beside her. 
He had just finished a prodigious for- 
tress, with earthworks and trenches ex- 
tending to the sea. 

“Kitty—Kitty,” he said, “you’re only 
a child yourself, like Janey. She’s per- 
fectly happy building castles in the 
sand; so are you. You're a_ perfect 
baby.” 

“We're all babies, Robert, building 
castles in the sand. And you're the 
biggest baby of the lot.” 

“T don’t care. I’ve built the biggest 
castle.” 

“Look at Janet,” said Kitty. “She'll 
be grown up before any of us.” 

The child sat on a rock with Jane. 
But, from the distance that she kept, 
she looked at her father and Kitty from 
time to time. All afternoon Janet had 
clung to Jane. But when bedtime came 
Robert took her aside and whispered 
something to her. Going home she 
walked by Kitty and put her hand in 
hers. 

“Daddy said I’m to be very kind to 
you.” 

“Did he? That's very kind of dad- 
dy.” 

“Daddy’s always kind to people. Es- 
pecially when they've not been very 
happy. Really and truly I’m going to 
be kind. But you won't mind if I 
don’t love you very soon, will you?” 

“Of course I won't. Only don't 
leave it too late, darling.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Janet 
thoughtfully; “we've lots of time.” 

“Have we?” 

“Heaps and heaps. You see, I love 
Auntie Janey, and it might hurt her 
feelings.” 

“I see.” 

“But I’m going to give you some- 
thing,” said Janet presently. 

“I don’t want you to give me any- 
thing that belongs to Auntie Janey.” 

“No,” said Janet, “I shall give you 
something of my own.” 

“Oh! And you can’t tell me what it’s 
going to be?” 
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“IT must think about it.” The little 
girl became lost in thought. ‘Barbara 
| 


Ss 


ikes kissing people. I don’t.” 

“So I see. It won't be kisses, then?” 

“No; it won't be kisses. It will,” she 
reiterated, “be something of my own.” 

She dropped Kitty’s hand. 

“You won't mind if I go to Auntie 
Janey now?” 

Kitty told Janey about it afterward, 
as they sat alone in the lounge before 
dinner. 

“You mustn't mind, Kitty, dear,” said 
Jane. “It only means that she’s a faith- 
ful little soul. She'll be just as faith- 
ful to you, some day.” 

“Some day.” 

“Don’t sigh like that, Kitty.” 

“She’s like Robert, isn’t she?” 
‘Very like Robert.” 

She brooded. “Janey,” she said, “let 
me have him to myself this evening.” 

All evening she had him to herself, 
out on the cliff, in the place where no- 
body came but they. 

“Well,” he said, “what do you think 
of them?” 

“I think they’re adorable.” 

“Funny little beggars, aren't they? 
How did you get on with Janet?” 

She told him. 

“That’s Janet’s little way—to give 
you something of her own.” He smiled 
in tender satisfaction, repeating the 
child’s phrase. 


“Tt’s all right, Kitty. She’s only 
holding herself in. You're in for a big 
thing.” 


She surveyed it. 

“T know, Robert. I know.” 

“You're tired? Have the children 
been too much for you?” 

She shook her head. 

“You're not to make yourself a slave 
to them, you know.” 

She looked at him. “Was I all right, 
Robert ?” 

“You were perfect.” 

“You said I was only a child my- 
self.” 

“So you are. That’s why I like you.” 

She shook her head again. 

“It’s all very well,’ she said, “but 
that isn’t what you want, dear—another 
child.” 
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“How do you know what I want?” 

“You want somebody much _ nicer 
than I am.” 

He was silent, looking at her as he 
had looked at Barbara, enjoying her ab- 
surdity, letting her play, like the child 
she was, with her preposterous idea. 

“Oh, Robert, you do really think I’m 
nice?’ She came nearer to him cry- 
ing out like a child in pain. He put 
his arm round her and comforted her 
as best he could. 

“You child, do you suppose I'd marry 
you if I didn’t think you nice?” 

“You might. You mightn’t care. 

“As it happens, I do care, very much. 
Anyhow, I wouldn’t ask you to be a 
mother to my children if I didn’t think 
you nice. That’s the test.” 

“Yes, Robert,” she repeated. 
the test.” 

They rose and went back to the I 
tel. From the lawn they could see the 
open window of the children’s room. 
They looked up. 

“Would vou like to see them, Kitty?’ 

“Ves.” 

He took her up to them. They were 
asleep. Little Barbara lay curled up ir 
the big bed, right in the middle of it 
where her dreams had tossed her. Jan 
et, in the cot beside her, lay very 
straight and still. 

Robert signed to Kitty to come near, 
and they stood together and looked first 
at the children and then into each oth- 
er’s face. Kitty was very quiet. 

“Do i 


you like them?” he whispered. 
y "° 
Her lips qui 


. i 
sign, 

He stooped over each bed, smoothing 
the long hair from Janet’s forehead, 
folding back the blanket that weighed 
on Barbara's little body. When h 
turned Kitty had gone. She had 
slipped into her own room. 

She waited till she heard Robert go 


‘That's 





vered, but she made no 





away. The children were alone in 
there. The nurse, she knew, was in 
Jane’s room across the passage. Jane 


was probably telling her that her mas 
ter was to be married very soon. 

She looked out. The door of Jane’s 
room was shut; so was the door of the 
children’s room through which Robert 


had gone out. The other, the door of 
communication, she had left ajar. She 
went softly back through it and stood 
again by the children’s beds. Janet was 
still sound asleep. Her fine limbs were 
still stretched straight and quiet under 
the blanket. Her hair was as Robert’s 
hand had left it. 

Kitty was afraid of disturbing Jan- 
et's sleep. She was afraid of Janet. 

She stooped over little Barbara, and 
turned back the bedclothes from the 
bed. She laid herself down, half her 
1 
i 








ength, upon it by Barbara’s side, and 
folded her'in arms that scarcely touched 
her at first, so light they lay on her. 
Then some perverse and passionate im 
pulse seized her to wake the child She 


did it gently, tenderly, holding back 
er passion, troubling the depths of 

1 fine featherlike touches, with 
kisses soft as sleep. 

The child stirred under the caressing 
arms. She lay in her divine beauty, 
half asleep, half awake, opening her 
eyes, and shutting them on the secret of 
her dream. Then NAitty’s troubling 
1and turned her from her flight down 
he ways of sleep. She lay on her 
yack, her eyes glimmered in tl f 
of their lids, they opened under Kit- 
ty’s eyes that watched them, luminous, 
large and clear. Her mouth curled un 
der Kitty’s mouth, in drowsy kisse 
1 


sgt o> tage 





plucked from the annihilated dream. 
She drew up her rosy knees and held 
her a ys arms, and 
smiled, half awake and half asleep. 
Kitty rose, lifting the child with het 
from ‘the bed. She held her close, 


Is to Wl 





pressing the tender body close to her 
own body with quivering hands; stro- 








king the < ible littl ce with he 
am ll : 1 ee 
own tace, closing her eves under tik 
tol of it as she closed them when 
Robert's face touched hers. She was 


aware that she had brought some pas- 


sionate, earthly q lity of her love for 
Robert into her love for Robert's child. 
She said to herself: “I’m terrible. 


There's something wrong with me. This 
isn't the way to love a child.” 

She laid the little thing down again; 
freed her neck from the drowsy, de- 


taining arms, and covered the smal! 














body up out of her sight. Barbara, thus 
abandoned, cried, and the cry cut 
through her heart. 

She went into her own room, and 
threw herself on her bed and writhed 
there, torn by many pangs. The pang 
of the heart and the pang of the half- 
born spirit, struggling with the body 
that held it back from birth; and 
through it all the pang of the mother- 
hood she had thwarted and disowned. 
Out of the very soil of corruption it 
pierced, sharp and pure, infinitely pain- 
ful. It was almost indiscernible from 
the fierce exultation of her heart that 
had found fulfilment, and from the pas- 
sion of her body that yet waited for its 
own. 

She undressed herself, and crept into 
her bed and lay there, tortured, visited 
by many memories. She gazed with 
terrified, pitiful eyes into a darkness 
that was peopled for her with all the 
faces she had known in the brief sea- 
sons of her sinning: men, and the 
women who had been her friends and 
her companions, and the strangers who 
had passed her by, or who had lingered 
and looked on. The faces of Robert 
and his children hung somewhere on 
the outskirts of her vision, but she 
could not fix them or hold them; they 
were trampled out, obliterated by that 
phantasmal procession of her shames. 

Some faces, more terrible than the 
rest, detached themselves and crowded 
round her, the faces of those who had 
pursued her, and of those whom her 
own light feet pursued; from the first 
who had found her and left her, to the 
last whom she herself had held captive 
and let go. They stood about her bed: 
they stretched out their hands and 
touched her; their faces peered into 
hers; faeces that she had forgotten 

She thrust them from her into the 
darkness and thev came again. [ach 
bore the same likeness to his fellow ; 
each had the same looks, the same ges 


tures that defied her to forget. She 
fell asleep; and the dreams, the treach 
erous, perpetually remembering, deli 
ered her into their hands. 

She waked at dawn, with memory 
quickened by her dreams. She heard 
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voices now, all the voices that had ac- 
cused her. Her mother’s voice spoke 
first, and it was very sad. It said: “I 
am sending you away, Kitty, because of 
the children.” Then her father’s voice, 
very stern: “No, I will not have you 
back. You must stay where you are 
for your little sisters’ sake.” And her 
mother’s voice again—afterward—sad 
and stern, too, this time: “As you've 
made your bed, Kitty, you must lie. 
We can’t take you back.” 

And there was a third voice. It 
said very softly: “You can’t have it 
both ways.” It cried out aloud in a 
fury: “I've always known it. You 
can't hide it. You're full of it.” And 
yet another voice, deep and _ hard: 
“You can’t not tell him. It’s a shame, 
Kitty; it's an awful shame.” 

She could not sleep again for listen- 
ing to them. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was morning. She dragged her- 
self up and tried to dress. But her 
hands shook and her head ached vio- 
lently. She stretched herself half 
dressed upon her bed and lay there 
helpless, surrendered to the bodily pain 
that delivered her mercifully from the 
anguish of her mind, 

She saw no one, not even Jane Lucy. 

Outside, in the passage, and in the 
inner room she heard the footsteps of 
the children and their little shrill 
voices; each sound accentuated the 
stabbing pulse of pain. It was im- 
possible to darken the room, and the 
insufferable sunlight poured in un- 
checked through the thin yellow blinds 
and plagued her brain, till the nerves 
of vision throbbed, beat for beat, with 
the nerves of torment. At noon she 
had only one sensation of brilliant, sur- 
ging pain. 

She dozed and her headache lifted. 
When she woke her body was weak as 
if it had had a fever, but her mind 
closed on reality with the impact of a 
force delayed. 

There was a thing not yet quite real 
to her, a thing that seemed to belong 
to the region of bodily pain, to be born 
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there as a bad dream might be born; 
a thing that had been there last night 
among the other things, that, as she 
stared at it, became more prominent, 
more poignant than they. And _ vet, 
though its air was so beckoning and so 
familiar, it was not among the num- 
ber of things accomplished and irrev- 
ocable. It was simply the thing she 
had to do. 

It possessed her now; and under its 
dominion she was uplifted, carried 
along. Her mind moved toward it with 
a reckless rocking speed, the perilous 
certainty of the insane. 

At five o’clock she rang the bell and 
asked the servant to bring her some tea. 
She swallowed a little with a jerk of 
her throat, and put the cup down, shud- 
dering. It brought her a_ sickening 
memory of yesterday. 

At five o’clock she got up and dressed 
herself and sent a message to Robert 
Lucy to see her down-stairs in her sit- 
ting-room, alone. As she stood at her 
glass she said to herself: 

“How shocking I look. 
mind.” 

At six he was with her. 

She drew her hand away from his as 
if his touch had hurt her. Her smile 
was the still, bloodless smile that comes 
with pain. She drew her chair back 
out of the sunlight, in the recess by the 
fireplace. He stood beside her then, 
looking at her with eyes that loved her 
the more for the sad hurt done to her 


But he won't 


beauty. His manner recalled the shy 
adolescent uncertamty of his first ap- 
proaches. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, “you 


ought to have stayed in bed?” 

She shook her head and struggled 
to find her voice. It came convulsive- 
ly. 
“No. 
now.” 

“It was being out in that beastly hot 
sun yesterday—with those youngsters. 
You're not used to it.” 

She laughed. “No. 
it. Robert—you haven't 
have you?” 

“What ?” : 

“About you—and me?” 


I’m better. I’m all right 


I’m not used to 
told them, 





“No. Not yet.” Hesmiled. “I say, 
I shall have to tell them very soon, 
sha’n’t I?” 

“You needn't.” 


He made some inarticulate sound that 
questioned her. 

“I've changed my mind. 
ry you.” 

He had to bend his head to catch her 
low indistinct murmur; but he caught 
5; 

He drew back from her, and leaned 
against the chimneypiece, and looked 
at her more intently than before. 

“Do you mean,” he said quietly, ‘“be- 
cause of them?” 

“Yes.” 

He looked down. 

“Poor Kitty,” he said. “You think 
I’m asking too much of you?” 

She didn’t answer. 

“You're afraid?” 

“T told you I was afraid.” 

“Yes. But I thought it was all right. 
I thought you liked them.” 

She was silent. Tears rose to her 
eyes and hung on their unsteady lashes. 

“They like you.” 


I can’t mar- 


She bowed her head and the tears 
fell. 

“Ts that what’s upset you?” 

wah Tag 

“T see. You've been thinking it 


over and you find you can’t stand it. I 
don’t wonder. You've let those little 
monkeys tire you out. You've nearly 
got a sunstroke, and you feel as if you’d 
rather die than go through another day 
like yesterday? Well, you sha’n’t. 
There'll never be another day like yes- 
terday.” 

“No. Never,” she said; and her sobs 
choked her. 

“Why should there be? They'll have 
a governess. You don’t suppose I 
meant you to have them on your hands 
all the time?” 

She went on crying softly. He sat 
on the arm of her chair and put his arm 
round her and dried her eyes. 

“Don’t be unhappy about it, Kitty. I 
understand. You’re not marrying them, 
dear; you're marrying me.” 

She broke loose from him. 























“T can’t marry you,” she cried. “I 
can’t give you what you want.” 

“Do you mean that you don’t care 
for me? Is that what you're trying to 
tell me all the time?” 

He moved and she cowered back into 
her chair. 

“T—T can’t tell you.” 

He had turned from her. He was 
leaning his arms along the mantel- 
shelf; he had bowed his head on them. 

They remained for some minutes so; 
she cowering back; he with his face 
hidden from her. 

“Do you mind telling me,” he said 
presently, “if there’s anybody else that 
you——” 

“That I care for? No, Robert, there’s 
no one.” 

“Are you quite sure? 
Think.” 

“Do you mean Wilfrid Marston?” 

“Yes.” 

“I certainly do not care for him.” 

He raised his head at that; but he 
did not look at her. 

“Thank God!” he said. 

“Do you think as badly of him as all 
that ?” 

“Don’t ask me what I think of him.” 

“Would you think badly of me if I'd 
married him?” 

“I—I couldn’t have stood it, Kitty.” 

“T am not going to marry him.” 

“You haven't said yet that you don’t 
care for me?” 

“No. I haven't.” 

He turned and stooped over her, com- 
pelling her to look at him. 

“Say it then,” he said. 

She drew back her face from his and 
put up her hands between them. He 
rose and stood before her and looked 
down at her. The blue of her eyes 
had narrowed, the pupils stared at him, 
black and feverish. Her mouth, which 
had been tight shut, was open slight- 
ly. A thin flush blurred its edges. Her 
breath came through, short and sharp. 

“You're ill,” he said. “You must 
go back to bed.” 

“No,” she said. 
something.” 

“If you do I sha’n’t believe it.” 

“What won’t you believe?” 

6 


Quite honest? 


“T’ve got to tell you 
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“That you don’t care for me. I can’t 
believe it.” 

“You'd better, Robert.” 

“T don’t. There’s something wrong. 
You must tell me what it is.” 

“There’s nothing wrong but that. I 
—I made a mistake.” 

“You only thought you liked me? Or 
is it worse than that?” 

“Tt’s worse, far worse.” 

“T see. You tried to like me. 
you couldn't?” 

She was silent. 

“Poor child! I’ve been a selfish brute. 
I might have known you couldn't. 
You've hardly known me ten days, But 
if I wait, Kitty—if I give you time 
to think ?” 

“If you gave me ten years it would 
do no good,” 

“I see,” he said. “I see.” 

He gripped the edge of the mantel- 
piece with both his hands, his tense 
arms trembled from the shoulders to the 
wrists, his hold relaxed. He straight- 
ened himself and hid his shaking hands 
in his coat-pockets. There were tears at 
the edges of his eyelids, the small, dif- 
ficult tears that cut their way through 
the flesh that abhors them. 

She saw them. 

“Ah, Robert—do you care for me like 
that ?” 

“You know how I care for you.” 

He stopped as he swung away from 
her, remembering that he had failed in 
courtesy. 

“Thank you,” he said simply, “for 
telling me the truth.” 

He reached the door; and she rose 
and came after him. He _ shook his 
head as a sign to her not to follow him. 
She saw that he was going from her 
because he was tortured and dumb with 
suffering and with shame. 

Then she knew what she must do. 

She called to him; she entreated. 
“Robert—don’t go. Come back—come 
back—I can’t bear it.” 

He came back at that cry. 

“T haven't told you the 
lied.” 

“When?” he said sternly. 

“Just now. When I told you that I 
didn’t care for you.” 


And 


truth. I 
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“Well ?” 

“Sit down. Here, on the sofa, I'll 
try and tell you.” 

He sat down, beside her, but not 
near. She leaned forward, with her 
elbows on her knees, and her head 
propped on her clenched hands. She 
did not look at him as she spoke. 

“IT said I didn’t care because I 
thought that was the easiest way out 
of it. Easiest for you. Easier than 
knowing the truth.” 

He smiled grimly. ‘‘Well—you see 
how easy it’s been.” 

“Yes.” She paused. 

“The truth isn’t going to be easy, 
either.” 

“Let’s have it, all the same, Kitty 

“You're going to have it.’ She 
paused again, breathing hard. “Have 
you never wondered why the people 
here avoided me? You know they 
thought things.” 

“As if it mattered what they 
thought.” 

“They were right. There was some- 
thing.” 

She heard him draw a deep breath. 
He, too, leaned forward now, in the 
same attitude as she, as if he were the 
participator of her confession and the 
accomplice of her shame. His face was 
level with hers, but his eyes looked 
straight past her, untainted and clear. 

“What if there was?” he said. “It 
makes no difference.” 

She turned her sad face to his. 

“Don't you know, Robert, don't you 
know ?” 

He frowned impatiently. 

“No, I don’t. I don’t want to. 

“You'd rather think I didn’t care for 
you?” 

His face set again in its 
dumb look. 

“You sha’n’t think that of me.” 

She leaned back again out of his 
sight ; and he presented to her his shoul 
der, thrust forward, and his profile, im 


movable, dogged, and apparent! un 
heeding. 

“It’s because [ cared for you that I 
couldn't tell you the truth. I tried and 
couldn't It was so difficult and you 
wouldn't understand Then Wilfrid 


Marston said I must—I had to tell 
you.” 

He threw himself back and turned on 
her. 

“What had Marston to do with it?’ 

Her voice and her eyes dropped. 

“You see—he knew.” 

“T see.” 

He waited. 

“T couldn't tell you.” 

His silence conveyed to her that he 
listened since she desired it, that he left 
it to her to tell him as much or as lit- 
tle as she would, and that thus he 
trusted her. 

“T was afraid,” she said. 

“What ? \fraid of me, Kitty 2” 

“T thought it would make you not 
care for me.” 

“T don't think anything you can tell 
me will make any difference.” 

“You said yourself it would. You 
said you wouldn't marry me if I wasn't 
nice.”’ 

He looked up impatient and_ sur- 
prised. 

“But we've been through all that,” he 
said. 

“No, we haven't. When I said [ 
wasn't nice [ meant that there were 
things |——" 

“Well?” 

“I—I wasn't married to Charley Tail 
leur.” 

He took it in silence; and through 
the silence she let it sink in. 

“Where is the fe llow 2” he asked pre 
ently. 

“He's dead. I told you that.” 


“Td forgotten.” 


There was another silence. 

“Did you care for him very much, 
Nitty ?” 

“T don’t know Yes No, I don't 
know. It wasn't the same thing 

“Never mind It's very good of 


you to tell me.” 
“T didn’t mean to.” 
“What made vou tell me 


“Seeing the children [ thought I 
could go on deceiving you; but when 
I saw them I knew I couldn't.” 


“T sec His voice softened. “You've 


told me because of them. I’m glad you 


told me.” He paused on that. 














“Well,” he said, ‘“‘we must make the 
best of it.” 

“That makes no difference.” 

“No. Not now.” 

She sighed. 

“How lone ago was it?” he asked. 

“Five years. Charley Tailleur was 
the first.” 

“What ?” 

“The first. There were others. Ever 
so many others. I[’m—that sort.” 

“IT don’t believe you.” 


17 


“You've got to believe me. You can't 
marry me, and you've got to see why.” 

She also paused. He ilence were 
ble to hi 

[ thought you see ( It 
didn’t seem possible that you ldn’t 
Do v« r¢ \ber the fi r tin L met 

ur 

Le remel ibered 

“T thought vou saw then And af 
terward don't ou remember how 
vou followed me out of the room— 
another night 2” 

vee 

“T thought you understood—and were 
too shy to sav so. But you didn’t. Then 
—do you remember how I waited for 
you at the end of the garden—and how 
we sat out on the cliff? I was trying 
then—the way I always try. | thought 
I’d make you—and yvou—you wouldn't 


see it. You only wanted to help me. 
You were so innocent and dear. That’s 








what made me love you.” 

“Oh!” he groaned. “Don't!” 

But she went on. “And do vou re- 
member how you found me—that night 
—out on the cliff ig 

She drew back her voice softh 

“T was sure then that you knew, and 
that when you asked 1 to come back 
W | \ u ; 

le banat , ; 


OT 1 
lt 


“You haven't, for vou’re fond of me 


still. You are, aren't you 

“Oh, my God, how do I know ?” 

“T know. It’s because vou haven't 
taken it in. What do you think of 
this? You've known me ten davs, and 
ten days before that | was with Wil 
rid Marston.” 

He had taken it in at last. ie had 
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made it real to him, clothed it in flesh 
and blood. 

“If you don’t believe me,” she said, 
“ask him. That’s what he came to see 
me for. He wanted me to go back to 
him. In fact, | wasn’t supposed to have 
left him.” 

He put his hand to his forehead as if 
he were trying to steady his mind to 
face the thing that stunned it. 

“And you're telling me all this be- 
cause——”’ he said dully. 

“Because I want to make you loathe 
me, so that you can go away and be 
glad that you'll never see me again. 
And if it hurts you too much to think 
of me as I am, just say to yourself that 
I cared for you, and that I couldn't 
have done that if I’d been quite bad.” 
She cried out. “It would have been 
better for me if I had been. I shouldn’t 
feel then. It wouldn’t hurt me to see 


little children. I should have got over 
that lé6ng ago and I shouldn't have cared 
for you or them. I shouldn't have been 


able to. And then—I needn't have let 

you care for me. That was the worst 

thing I ever did. But I was so happy 
» happy.” 

He could not look at her. He cov- 
ered his face with his hands and she 
knew that he cared still. 

Then she came and knelt down be- 
side him and whispered. He got up 


ind broke away from her and she fol- 


“You can't marry me now,” she said. 
And he answered: “No.” 


eparated by the length of the little 


I P ol 
room, staring, not at each other but at 
some point in the distance, as if each 
brain had flung and fixed there the same 


unspeakable symbol of its horror. 
Her face, sharp with pain, was 
strangely purified, spiritualized by the 
immortal moment that uplifted he r. His 
face, grown old in a moment, had lost 
its look of glad and incorruptible inno- 
cence. 

Not that 


he was vet in full posses- 
sion of reality 


His mind was sunk in 
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the stupor that follows after torture. 
It kept its hold by one sense only, the 
vague discerning of profound responsi- 
bility, and of something profounder 
still, some tie binding him to Kitty, im- 
material, indestructible, born of their 
communion in pain. 

It kept him, by its intangible compul- 
sion, sitting there in the same small 
room, divided from her, but still there, 
still wearing that strange air of par- 
ticipation, of complicity. 

And, all the time, he kept saying to 
himself: “What next?” 

There was a knock at the door. 

“It’s Jane,” he said. “I'll tell her not 
to come in.”’ His voice sounded hoarse 
and unlike his own. 

“Oh, mayn’t I see her?” 

He looked up with his clouded eyes. 
“Do you want to?” 

“Yes.” ° 

He considered. 

“Do you mind?” 


He hesitated. 


“Mind?” he repeated. As if, after 
what they had gone through, there 
could ever be anything to mind. It 


seemed to him that things would al- 
ways henceforth be unsubstantial, and 
events utterly unimportant. He tried 
with an immense effort to grasp this 
event of Jane’s appearance and of Kit- 
ty’s attitude to Jane. 

“T thought,” he said, “perhaps she 
would bother you.” 

The knock came again. 

“Robert,” she said, “I don’t want her 
to know—what I told you.” 

“Of course not,” he said. “Come in.”’ 

Jane came in and closed the door be- 
hind her. She had a letter folded tight- 
ly in her hand. She stood there a mo- 
ment, looking from one to the other. 
It was Kitty who spoke. 

“Come in, Janey,” she said. 
you.” 

Jane came 
tween them. 


“T want 


forward and _ stood be- 
She looked at Robert who 


hardened his face, and at Kitty who was 
trembling. 

“Has anything happened ?” 
And Kitty answered: 
will happen now. 
that it can’t.” 
You've given him up?” 


she said. 
“No. Nothing 
I’ve just told him 


sé 





“Yes. [’ve—given—him up.” 

She drew in her breath on the “Yes,” 
so that it sounded like a sob. The other 
words came slowly from her, one by 
one, as if she repeated them by rote, 
without knowing what they meant. 

Jane turned to her brother. “And 
you've let her do it?” 

He was silent, still saying to himself: 
“What next?” 

“Of course he’s let me. He knows 
it was the only thing I could do.” 

“Kkitty—what made you do it?” 

Kitty closed her eyes. Robert saw 
her and gave a low inarticulate sound 
of misery. Jane heard it and under- 
stood. ‘ : 

waNAELY,.” said, “have you made 
him believe you don’t care for him?” 

She sat down on the couch beside her 
and covered her hands with her own. 

“Tt isn’t true, Robert,” she said. “She 
doesn’t know what she’s doing. Kit- 
ty, tell him it isn’t true.” 

The trembling hands broke loose from 
her. Kitty sobbed once and was still. 
At the sound Robert turned on Jane. 

“Leave her alone,’ he said, “she 
doesn’t want to be bothered about it 
now.” 

Kitty’s hand moved back along the 
couch to Jane. “No,” she said, “don’t 
make her leave me. I’m going away 
so soon,”’ 

He started at that answer to his ques- 
tion: ‘What next?” 

“Tell me what made you do it,” said 
Jane again. 

“Whatever it was,” he 
doing perfectly right.” 

“T know what she’s 
know why she’s doing it. 
see why?” 

Robert, who had stood looking at her 
helplessly, turned away at the direct ap- 
peal and walked up and down, up and 
down the room. He was still saying 


1 
sne 


said, “she’s 


doing. And I 
Can’t you 


to himself: “And if she goes, what 
next ?” 
“She doesn’t mean it, Robert. It’s 


these wretched people who have driven 
her to it with the abominable things 
they’ve said and thought. You can’t 
let her give you up. Don’t you see that 
itll look as if yqu didn’t believe in her. 














And he 
dear. 
says.” 

“Leave it alone, Janey. You don't 
know what you're talking about. You 
don’t even know what it is they say.” 

“IT do,” said Jane. She rose and went 
to her brother and thrust the letter she 
held into his hand. “Look there, that 
came just now.” 

He glanced at the letter, lit a match 
and set fire to it, and dropped the ashes 
into the grate. 

“Look at him, Kitty, look at him!” 
she cried triumphantly. 
“What was in that 

“Nothing that matters. 

“Who wrote it?” 

“Nobody who matters in the very 
least.” 

“Was it Mr. Marston? 

“No.” 

“He wouldn't,” said Kitty thoughtful- 
ly. “It’s women who write letters. It 
must have been Grace Keating. She 
hates me.” 

“I know she hates you. Do you see 
now why Kitty’s giving you up?” 

“She has told me herself, Janey. She 
may have more reasons than you 
know.” 

“She has none, none that I don’t 
know. They're all there in that letter 
which you’ve burned. Can’t you see 
why it was written?” 

“Does it matter why?” 

“Yes, it does matter. It was writ- 
ten to make you give Kitty up. There’s 
no reason why I should spare the wom- 
an who wrote it. She hates Kitty—be- 
cause she wanted you for herself. Kit- 
ty knows that she’s slandered her. She 
did it before she went, to her face, and 
Kitty forgave her. And now the poor 
child thinks that she'll let you go, and 
just creep away quietly and hide herself 
—from that. And you'll let her do it? 
You believe her when she says she 
doesn’t care for you? If that isn’t car- 
ing—Why, it’s because she cares for 
you, and cares for your honor more 
than she does for her own, poor dar- 
ling——” 

“IT know, Janey. 
know.” 


does believe in you, Kitty, 
He doesn’t care what anybody 


letter?” 


” 


Tell me.” 


And she knows I 
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“Then where’s your precious honor 
if you don’t stand up for her? She’s 
got nobody but you, and if you don’t 
defend her from that sort of thing % 

She stood before him, flaming, and 
Kitty and put herself between 
them. 

“He can't defend me, Janey. 
the truth.” 





rose 


It’s 


CHAPTER XX, 


She had left them to each other. It 
was eight o'clock. She had crept back 
again to the bed that was her refuge, 
where she had lain for the last hour, 
weeping to exhaustion. She had raised 
herself at the touch of a hand on her hot 
forehead. Jane was standing beside 
her. 

“Kitty,” she said, “will you see Rob- 
ert for a moment? He’s waiting for 
you down-stairs, in your room.” 

Kitty dropped back again on her pil- 
low with her arm over her face, ward- 
ing off Jane’s gaze. 

“No,” she said, “I can’t see him. I 
can’t go through that again.” 

“But Kitty, there’s something he 
wants to say to you.” 

“There’s nothing he can say. 
ing—nothing. Tell him I’m 
away.” 

“You mustn’t go without seeing him.” 
“T must. It’s the only way.” 

“For you—yes. How about him?” 
Kitty sighed. She stirred irresolute- 
on her pillow. 

“No, no,” she said. “I’ve done it 
once. I can’t do it all over again.” 

“T suppose,” said Jane, “it is easier 


Noth- 


going 


“< 


—not to see him.” 
At that Kitty clenched her hands. 
“Easier?” she cried. “I’d give my 


soul to see him for one minute—one 
minute, Janey.” 

She turned, stifling her sobs on her 
pillow. They ceased and the passion 
that was in her had its way then. She 
lay on her face, convulsed, biting into 
the pillow; gripping the sheets, tearing 
at them and wringing them in her 
hands. Her whole body writhed, sha- 
ken and tormented. 
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“Oh, go away,” she cried. “Go away! 
Don’t look at me!” 

But Jane did not go. She stood theré 
by the bedside. 

She had come to the end of her ad- 
venture. It was as if she had been 
brought there blindfold, carried past the 
border into the terrib!e, alien, unpene- 
trated lands. Her genius for explora- 
tion had never taken her within rea- 


sonable distance of then She had 
turned back when the see tier was in 
sight, refusin g all knowledge of the 


things the it lay beyond. And here she 

was, in the very thick of it, at the heart 

of the une xplored, with her poor terri- 
I 





fied eyes unc vered, her iC Li¢ Id Cl > 
to the thing she feared. 

And yet she had passed through the 
initiation without terror: she had held 
her hand in the strange fire and it had 
not hurt her. She felt only a great 


penetrating, comprehending, incorrup- 
tible pity for her sister who writhed 
there, consumed and tortured in the 
flame. 

She knelt by the bedside and stretched 
out her arm and covered her, and Kitty 
lay still. 

“You haven't gone,” she said. 

“No, Kitty.” 

Kitty moved; she sat up and pt 
h: ands to her loosened hair. 

“T'll see him now,” she said. 

Kitty slid her feet to the floor She 
stood up, steadying herself by the bed- 
side. 

Jane looked at her and her heart was 
wrung with compassion. 

“No,” she said. “Wait till you're 
better. I'll tell him.” 

But Kitty was before her at the door, 
leaning against it. 

“T shall never be better,” she said. 
Her smile was ghasty. She turned to 
Jane on the open threshold. ‘He hasn’t 
got the children with him, has he? I 
don’t want to see them.” 

“You won't see them.” 

“Can’t he come to me?” 

She peered down the passage, and 
drew back, and Jane knew that she was 
afraid of being seen. 

“There’s nobody about,” she said, 
“they’re all in the dining-room.” 


h 


Still Kitty hesitated. “Will you 
come with me?” she said. 

Then Jane took her hand and led her 
to-the room where Robert was and left 
her with him. 

He stood by the hearth. waiting for 
her. His head was bowed, but his eyes, 
as she entered, lifted and fixed them- 
selves on her. There had gone from 
him that air of radiant and unconquera- 
ble youth, of innocence, expectant and 
alert. Instead of it he, too, wore the 
mark of experience, of initiation that 
had meant torture 


“T hope,” he said, “vou are rest 

“Oy *9 

She stood there, wea ind drooping 
leaning her weight on one slender hand, 
spread, palm downward, on the table 

He drew out a chair for her, and re- 
moved his own to the other side of the 


table, keeping that barrier hetween 
them. In his whole manner there was 
a terrible constraint. 

“You've eaten nothing.” he said. 

Neither had he she gathered, nor 
Jane. The trouble she had brought on 
them was jarring, dislocating, like the 
shock of bereavement. They had _ be- 
haved as if in the presence of the be- 
loved dead. 

And yet, though he held himself 
apart, she knew that he had not sent 
for her to cast her off; that he was yet 
bound to her by the mysterious, infran- 
gible tie; that he seemed to himself, in 
some way, her partner and accomplice 

Their silence was a link that bound 
them; and she broke it. 

“Well,” she said, “you have some- 
thing to say to me?” 

“Yes.” His hands, spread out on the 
table between them, trembled. “I have, 
only it seems so little— 

“Does it? Well, of course, there isn’t 
much to be said.” 

“Not much. There aren’t any words 
to Only, I don’t want you to think 
that I don’t realize what you've done. 
It was magnificent.” 

He answered her look of stupefied in- 
quiry. ‘ 

“Your courage, Kitty, in telling me 
the truth.” 
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“Oh, that. Don’t let’s talk about 


“T am not going to talk about it. But 
I want you to understand that what you 
told me has made no difference in my 
—in my feeling for you.” 

“It must.” 

“Tt hasn't. And it never will. And 
I want to know what we're going to do 
next.” 

“Next?” she repeated. 

“Yes, next. Now.” 

‘I’m going away. There's nothing 
else left for me to do.” 


“And I, Kitty? Do you think I’m 
going to let you go, without “ 

She stopped him. “You can't hel 
you rself, 


“What? You think I’m brute enough 
to take everything you've given me, a1 nd 
to—to let you go like this?” 

His hands moved as if they would 
have taken hers and held them. Then 
he drew back. 

‘There’s one thing I can’t do for you, 
Kitty. I can’t marry you, because it 
wouldn’t be fair to my child: om 


uaren, 


‘I know, Robert, I know.” 
‘T know you know. I told you noth- 
ing would ever make any difference. 


If it wasn't for them I'd ask you to 
marry me to-morrow. I’m only giving 


you up, as you re Giving me up, Decatisc 





of them | if I can’t marry you I 
want you to let me make things a little 
less hard for E= 

“Tow 


you've anything to live on.” 
“What makes you think that: 
‘Marston told me that if you mar- 
ied vou forfeited vour inceme. I sup 
se that meant that you had nothing of 
your own.” 
“Tt did,’ 


“You've nothing?” 


“My father would give me _ fifty 
pounds a year if I kept strai 





he can’t afford it. It mean 
little sisters 0 without dre € 

“And you’ve no home, Kitty: 

She shook her head. “They can’t 
have me at home, you see.” 

He sighed. 
“Tf I looked after you, Kitty, do you 





think you would keep straight? If I 
made a home for you, somewhere, 
where you won't be too unhappy?” 

“You mean you'd take care of me?” 

“Ves. As far as I can.” 

Her face flushed deeply. 

“No,” she said. “No. I mustn't let 
you do that.” 

“Why not? It’s nothing, Kitty. It’s 
the least that | can do. And you'd be 
very lonely.” 

“T would. I would be miserable—in 
between.” 

‘Between ?” 

“When you weren't 

“Kitty, dear child, I can’t be there.” 

She shrank back, the flush died out 
of her face and left it white. 

“T see. You didn’t mean that I was 
to live with you?” 

‘Poor child—no.” 

“T—J didn't understand.” 

“No,” he said gently, “no.” 

‘You see how hopeless I am?” 

“T see what my responsibility would 
be if I left you to yourself.” 

“And—what do you want to do?” 

“IT want to provide for you and your 
fu tur wll 

“Dy Robert, you can't possibly 
wiwide —for either.” 


there.’ 


‘IT can. I’ve got a little house in the 
a 


country, if you'll take it, and I can spare 
enough out of my income.” 
She smiled. “You can't afford it.” 


‘If I could afford to marry I could 
afford that.” 

“T see. It’s a beautiful scheme, Rob 
ert. And in the little house where I’m 
to live, will you come sometimes, and 
see me?” 

‘Tl think it would be better not.” 

‘And what lo, things 
are too hz id for me? <And if you are 
the only one?” 

‘Then you're to send for me.” 


“T see. I've only to sen 
and you'll come?” 

“Of course I'll come 

“When I can’t bear it any longer am 
I to send for you?” 

“You're to send for me when you're 
in any trouble, or any difficulty—or any 
danger.” 
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“And the way out of the trouble— 
and the difficulty—and the danger ?” 

“Between us we shall find the way.” 

“No, Robert. Between us we shall 
lose it. And we shall never, never find 
it again.” 

“You can’t trust me, Kitty?” 

“T can’t trust myself. I know how 
your scheme would work. I let you do 
this thing; I go away and live in the 
dear little house you'll give me; and I 
let you keep me there, and give me all 
my clothes and things. And you think 
that’s the way to stop me thinking about 
you and caring for you? I shall be 
there, eating my heart out. What else 
can I do, when everything I put on or 
have about me reminds me of you, 
every minute of the day? I’m to look 
to you for everything, but never to see 
you until I can bear it no longer. How 
long do you think I shall bear it? A 
woman made like me? You know per- 
fectly well what the trouble and the dif- 
ficulty and the danger are. I shall be 
in it all the time. And some day I 
shall send for you and you'll come. 
Oh, yes, you'll come; for you'll be in it, 
too. It won’t be a bit easier for you 
than it is for me.” 

She paused. 

“You'll come. And you know what 
the end of that will be.” 

“You think no other end is possible 
between a man and a woman?” 

“Tf I do it’s men who have made me 
think it.” 

“Have J, Kitty?” 

“No. Not you. I don’t say your 
plan wouldn’t work with some other 
woman. I say it’s impossible between 
you—and me.” 

“Because you won't believe that I 
might behave differently from some oth- 
er men?” 

“You are different. And I mean to 
keep you so.” 

She rose. 

“There’s only one way,” she said. 
“We must never see each other again. 
We mustn’t even think. I shall go 
away and you're not to come after 
me.”’ 

“When ?” 


“To-morrow. 


Perhaps to-night.” 


“And where, Kitty?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You sha’n’t go,” he said. “I'll go. 
You must stay here until we can think 
of something.” 

She closed her eyes and drew a hard 
sigh, as if exhausted with the discus- 
sion. 

“Robert, dear, would you mind not 
talking any more to me? I'm very 
tired.” 

“Tf I leave you will you go to bed and 
rest ?” 

“T think so. 
night.” 

He rose and came toward her. 

“No—don’t say it,” she cried. “Don’t 
speak to me.” 

She drew back and put her hands be- 
hind her as a sign that he was not to 
touch her. 

He stood a moment looking at her. 
And as he looked at her he was afraid, 
even as she was. He said to himself 
that in that moment she was wise and 
had done well. For his heart hardly 
knew its pity from its passion, and its 
passion from its fear. 

And she, seeing that she stood be- 
tween him and the door, turned aside 
and made his way clear for him. 

And so he left her. 


You can say good 


XXI. 


CHAPTER 

She stared at her own face in the 
glass without seeing it. Her brain was 
filled with the loud, hurried ticking of 
the clock. It sounded somehow as if 
it were out of gear. She felt herself 
swaying slightly as she stood. 

She was not going to faint bodily. 
It seemed to her rather that the imma- 
terial bonds, the unseen, subtle, inti- 
mate connections were letting go their 
hold. Her soul was the heart of the 
danger. It was there that the travel- 
ing powers of dissolution, accelerated, 
multiplying, had begun their work and 
would end it. Its moments were not 
measured by the ticking of the clock. 

She had remained standing as Lucy 
had left her, with her back to the door 
he had gone out by. She was thus un- 
aware that a servant of the hotel had 
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come in, that he had delivered some 
message and was waiting for her an- 
swer. 

She started as the man spoke to her 
again. With a great effort her brain 
grasped and repeated what he had said. 

“Mr. Marston.” 

No, she was certainly not going to 
faint. There was no receding of sen- 
sation. It was resurgence and invasion, 
violence shaking the very doors of life. 
She heard the light tremulous tread of 
the little pulses of her body, scattered 
by the ringing hammer-strokes of her 
heart and brain. She heard the clock 
ticking out of gear, like the small, ir- 
ritable pulse of time. 

She steadied her voice to answer. 

“Very well. Show him in.” 

Marston’s face as he approached her 
was harder and stiffer than ever; his 
bearing more uncompromisingly up- 
right and correct. He greeted her with 
that peculiar deference that he showed 
to women whose acquaintance he had 
vet to make. Decency required that he 
should start on a fresh and completely 
purified footing with the future Mrs. 
Robert Lucy. 


“It’s charming of you,” he said, “to 
let me come in.” 

“IT wanted to see you, Wilfrid.” 

Something in her tone made him 


glance at her with a look that restored 
her for a moment to her former place. 

“That 
replied. 

“Tl’ve done what you told me. 
given—him up.” 

A heavy flush spread over his face 
and relaxed the hard tension of the 
muscles. 

“T thought you'd do it.” 

“Well, I have done it.””. She paused. 
“That's all I had to say to you.” 

Her voice struck at him like a blow. 
But he bore it well, smiling his hard, 
reticent smile. 

“IT knew you'd do it,” he repeated. 
“But I didn’t think you'd do it quite so 
soon. Why did you?” 

“You know why.” 

“IT didn’t mean to put pressure on 
.you, Kitty. It was your problem. Still, 


is still more charming,” he 


I’ve 


I’m glad you’ve seen it in the right 
light.” 

“You think you made me see it?” 

“I should hope you'd see it for your- 
self. It was obvious.” 

“What was obvious?” 

“The unsuitability of the entire ar- 
rangement. Was it likely you’d stick 
to it when you saw what you were in 
for?” 

“You think I tired of him?’ 

“T think you saw possibilities of fa- 
tigue; and like a wise child you 
chucked it. It’s as well you did it be- 
fore instead of after. I say, how did 
Lucy take it?” 

She did not answer. His smile flick- 
ered and died under the oppression of 
her silence. 

“Have you done with him altogether ? 
He didn’t suggest—er—any compro- 
mise?” 

“He did not.” 

“He wouldn’t. Compromise is for- 
eign to his nature.” 

He sat leaning forward, contempla- 
ting with apparent satisfaction his own 
strong-grained, immaculate hands. 
From time to time he tapped the floor 
with a nervous movement of his foot. 

“Then,” he said presently, “if that’s 
so there’s no reason, is there, why you 
shouldn’t come back to me?” 

“T can’t come back to you. 
you so yesterday.” 

“Since yesterday the situation has 
altered considerably. Or rather, it re- 
mains precisely where it was before.” 

“No, Wilfrid. Things can never be 
as they were before.” 

“Why not? If I choose to ignore this 
episode, this little aberration on your 
part? You must be equally anxious to 
forget it. In which case we may con- 
sider our relations uninterrupted.” 

“Do you think I gave Robert Lucy 
up to go back to you?” 

“My dear Kitty, if I’m willing to 
take you back after you gave me up 
for him, I think my attitude almost 
constitutes a claim.” 

“A claim ?” 





I told 


“Well, let’s say it entitles me to a 
hearing. You don’t seem to realize in 
the least my extreme forbearance. I 
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never reproached you. | inter- 
fered between you and Lucy. You can’t 
say I didn’t play the LQ% * 

“I’m not saying it. | 
betray me.” 

“Betray you? My dear child, I helped 
you. I never dreamed of standing in 
your way as long as there was a chance 
of your marrying. Now that there is 
none £ 

“That has nothing to do with it. I 
told you that I wouldn’t go back to you 
in any case.” 

“Come, I don’t propose to throw you 
over for any other woman. Surely it 
would be 


never 


mie, 


know you didn't 





more decent to come Dack Tt 


me than to go off with some oth 
heaven knows whom, w 
you must do—eventual 

“It’s what I won't d I’m not going 
back to that. Don’t you see that’s why 
I won't go back to you?’ 

Her apathy had become exhaustion. 
dying of it 


The fiat, powerless voice, 


utterance eave him a sense of 
things past and with, sunk into 
the ultimate oblivion. No voice of her 
energy and defiance could have touched 
him so. Her indifference troubled him 
like passion; in its completeness, its 
finality, it stirred him to decision, to ac 
ceptance of its term She ready 
to fall from his grasp bi 


own 


1 
qaone 


Was 


1 


her own dead 





weight. There was only one way 
which he could hold her. 

“Kitty,” he said, * that reall h 
you won't come back ?” 

“Yes. That's why. \nything 
anything but that. 

“T see Vu re tired of it ind you 
want to eI t up? Well, I'm not 
that I don't want you t 

Then \ she moaned 
wont you let me g 

Ne ply l | ( 1 

He came and sat close to het Le 


leaned his face to hers and spoke thick 
and low. 
‘You can't 
bound to go back.” 
““‘No—no Don't talk about it 
“T won't. I] won't ask vou to go back 
But I can’t do without vou.” 
“Oh, yes, you can. There are 
women.” 


other 


“T loathe them all. I wouldn’t do 
for one of them what I'll do for you.” 

“What will you do for me?” 

“I'll marry you, Kitty.” 
She laughed in her 
“You want to make an honest woman 

of me, do you?” 

“No. IL think I’m endeavoring to 
make myself an honest man. Ili you 
give Lucy up for me | don't want you 
to lose by the transaction. You were 
to have been married. But for me, pei 


hav« b en. Very well, 


tired fashion 


won't. How could it 
how. It 
o keep straight. That's what you want, 


isnt it > 


You know will 


And 


marr) 


“Oh, yes that’s what | 
you think I'll ke 
ing you?” 

“IT won't swear to it. 
ten to one that you'll go to the devil 
if you don't marry me. 
you don't want to do that.” 
| want—to 


aon t 


UT 


p straight by 





“i 
e 


e shrugged his 














haps not—but even marrying me might 
be better than the other alternative.” 

“It wouldn't,” she cried. “It would 
be wors¢ If | m ied vou I couldn’ 
get awa\ Irom you I couldnt ge 
away from f You keep me in 1 
It’s what vou lke me for—what you're 
narrving me for. You haven't married 
ll these years because vou can’t stand 
ving with a decent woman \nd you 
think, if | marry you will make 

I] ris ll right 

She 1 e and det d | nN I'd 

her | 1 str rl | CC i 
vel < T \ «} ii eT aw: \ 
now 

( and he leaped 

uy rin his arm She 

I upon his breast and 
crying with a sad, iculate cry. She 
would have ! ( floor if he had 
not kept his hold of her. 


stood still, 


ll grasped 


her, and she 
hard, while he sti 


the wrists. 


He raise d 


breatl ing 


her tightly by 
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“Let me go,” she said faintly. 

“Where are you going to?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You've no money. If you're not 
going back what are you going ‘s 

“I don't ti 

Her eyelids dropped, and he saw 
mendacity in her furtive 
under cover. He held her tighter. His 
arm shook her, not brutally, but with a 
nervous movement that he was 
less to control. 


. 1 
iO ad 
SHOW 


1 

| 
ee 
I 


Ccycs 


“You lie,” he said. “You've been ly 
ine to me all the time. You are going 
bacl ) re oOing ) a fello 
Lucy. 

No. I'm g sO ere—w! 


“By vourself 


Her 


eyelids quivered, and she panted 


Twa 9 , 

Cos 

There was a knock at tl 

“Let me go,” she said agai 

He let her 20. 

“You're going to liv by urself 
respectably—abroad 

She was silent 


“And how long do you think that 
will last?” 

“T don’t know 

Jane Lucy’s voice called her from the 
door. lle swore under his breath. 

“Let her come in. I want her.” 

He laid his hand upon the door 

“What are you going to do?” he r 
iterated. 

“Oh, let her come 

“You haven't answered my question.” 


to me. 


“Let me see her first. Leave me alone 
with her.” 

“Very well.” 

He opened the door and bowed to 
Jane Lucy as she entered. 

“T shall 


mv answer.” 


come back,” he said, “for 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“Did Robert send you?” she asked 
when she was alone with Jane. 


“wea, 


“rts 


wants.” 
“What are you going to do, dear?” 
don't care. he 


“IT don't know. I 
terrible thing is that I’ve had to hurt 
somewhere.” 


Ss 
him. I must go away 


can't do what he 


no good, I 


“ll come with you and see you 
through.” 
Kitty shook her head. 


“Don't 
Jane. 
“No. I can't think. I'm too tired, 


and my head's hot. But if I go away 


about it now,” said 


think 


ull understand why I did it?’ 

“Kitty’—Jane whispered  it—‘you 

n't go back?” 

“No. I won't go back. You won't 
have to think that of me.” 

She had not looked at Jane as they 
talked. Now she turned to her with 

[ h and appeal. 


ves of anguis 
“Taney 

ears and years. I've ly 
Yr one moment. One moment—when 
Robert up. Do you think it'll 


['ve been wicked for 
only been good 


-think. 


i gave 
count ?” 


“I think that, in the sight of God 











such moments last forever.” 

“And that’s what you'll think of me 
DS ?” ; 

Sh¢ “1 up her face, haggard and 


me-spotted where her tears 
ied it. Jane kissed it. 


“Do you mind kissing me?” 


“Ny dear, my dear,” said Jane, and 
she drew her closer. 
There was a sound of footsteps in 


the passage. 
tened. 

“Where's Robert?” 
“Up stairs with the chi 

‘They'll be asleep by t 
they ?” 

“Fast asleep.” 

The footsteps came again, approach- 
ing the door. They paused outside it a 
moment and turned back. 

“Do you hear that?” said Kitty. “It's 
Wilfrid Marston walking up and down. 
He wants to get hold of me. I think 
he’s mad about me. He asked me to 
marry him just now, and I wouldn't. 
He thinks I didn't mean it, and he’s 
coming back for his answer. But I'll 
tell you what I’m going to do. I shall 


Kitty drew back and lis- 


dren. 
lis time, won't 
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go out quietly by the window, and slip 
away, and he won't find me. I want 
you to be here when he comes and tell 
him that he can’t see me. Would you 
mind doing that ?” 

“No.” 

“You'll stay here all the time, and 
you won't let him go out and look for 
me?” 

Ves.” 

Kitty listened again for the footsteps. 

“He’s still there,” she whispered. 

“And you'll go to bed, Kitty?” 

“Yes. Of course I will.” 

She went out through the window 
on to the veranda, and so into the gar- 
den. 

It was cool out there and unutterably 
peaceful, with a tender, lucid twilight 
on the bare grass of the lawn, on the 
sea beyond it, and on the white gravel- 
path by the low wall between. She 
saw it, the world that had held her and 
Robert, that, holding them, had taken 
on the ten days’ splendor of their pas- 
sion. It stood, divinely still in the 
perishing violet light, a world with- 
drawn and unsubstantial, yet piercing- 
ly, intolerably near. 

Indoors Jane waited. 
the half-hour. 
struck and 
swer. 

He looked round the room, and his 
face, under its deference, betrayed his 


It was not vet 
She waited till the clock 
Marston came for his an- 


sharp annoyance at finding himself 
alone with Miss Lucy. 
“Pardon me,” he said. “I thought 


that Mrs. Tailleur was here.” 

“Mrs. Tailleur asked me to tell you 
that she cannot see you. She has gone 
to her room.” 

“To her room ?” 

He stared at her and his face loos- 
ened in a sudden incredulity and dis- 
may. 

“Did 
there ?” 


“Ves, 


sé 


she tell you she was going 


She was very tired.” 

) © - . + © 7 © 
But—she was here not half an hour 
She couldn’t have 


ago. gone without 
my seeing her.” 
“She went out,’ said Jane faintly, 


“by the window.” 


“She couldn’t get to her room with- 


out going through the hall. I’ve been 
there all the time, on the seat by the 
stairs.” 

They looked at each other. The seat 
by the stairs commanded all ways in 
and out, the entrance of the passage, 
and the door of the sitting-room, and 
the portiére of the lounge. 

“What do you think?” he said. 

“IT think that she has not gone far. 
But if she goes it is you who will have 
driven her away.” 

“Forgive me if I remind you that it 
is not | who have given her up.” 

“It was you,” said Jane quietly, 
“who helped to ruin her.” 

His raised eyebrows expressed an 
urbane surprise at the curious frank- 
ness of her charge. And with a deli- 
cate gesture of his hand he repudiated 
it and waved it away. 

“My dear lady, you are alarmed and 
you are angry, consequently you are 
unjust. Whatever poor Kitty may have 
done I am not responsible.” 

“You are responsible. It’s you, and 
men like you, who have dragged her 
down. You took advantage of her 
weakness, of her very helplessness. 
You’ve made her so that she can’t be- 
lieve in a man’s goodness and trust her- 
self to it.” 

He smiled, still with that untroubled 
urbanity, on the small flaming thing as 
she arraigned him. 

“And you consider me _ responsible 
for that?” he said. 

Their eyes met. “My brother is 
here,” said she. ‘‘Would you like to see 
him ?” 

“It might be as well, perhaps. If you 
can find him.” 

She left him and he waited five min- 
utes, ten minutes, twenty. 

She returned alone. All her defiance 
had gone from her, and the face that 
she turned to him was white with fear. 

“She is not here,’ she said. “She 
went out—by that window—and_ she 
has not come in. We've searched the 


hotel and we can’t find her.” 
“And 

brother ?” 
“He has gone out to look for her.” 
She sat down by the table, turning 


you have not found your 








her face away and screening it from 
him with her hand. 

Marston gave one look at her. He 
stepped out, and crossed the lawn to the 
bottom of the garden. The gate at the 
end of the path there swung open vio- 
lently, and he found himself face to 
face with Robert Lucy. 


“What have you done with Mrs. 
Tailleur?” he said. 

Lucy’s head was sunk upon _ his 
breast. He did not look at him nor an- 


swer. The two men walked. back in 
silence up the lawn. 

“You don’t know where she is?” 
Marston presently. 

“No. I thought I did. 
not there.” 

He paused, steadying 
speak again. 

“If I don't find her I shall go up to 
town by the midnight train. Can you 
give me her address there?” 

“You think she has gone up to 
town?” Marston spoke calmly. He was 
appeased by Lucy’s agitation and his 
manifest ignorance as to Kitty’s move- 
ments. 

“There’s nothing else she could do. 
I’ve got to find her. Will you be good 
enough to give me her address?” 

“My dear Mr. Lucy, there’s really 
no reason why I should. If Mrs. Tail- 
leur has not gone up to town her ad- 
dress won’t help you. If she has gone 
your discreetest course by far, if I may 
say so 5 

“Ts what?” said Lucy sternly. 

“Why, my dear fellow, of course— 
to let her go.” 

Lucy raised his head. 
tend,” he said, “to let her 

“Nor I,” said Marston. 

“Then we've neither of us any time 
to lose. I won’t answer for what she 
may do, in the state she’s in.” 

Marston swung slightly round, so 
that he faced Lucy with his imperturba- 
ble stare. 

“If you’d known Mrs. Tailleur as 
long as I have you’d have no sort of 
doubt as to what she’ll do.” 

Lucy did not appear to have heard 


said 
But—she is 


his voice to 





“T do not in- 


oO 
go. 


THE 
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him, so sunk was he in his 
thoughts. 

“What was that?” 
denly. 

They listened. The gate of the cliff 
path creaked on its hinges and fell back 
with a sharp click of the latch. Lucy 
turned and saw a small woman’s figure 
entering the garden from the cliff. He 
strode on toward the house, unwilling 
to be observed and overtaken by any 
guests of the hotel. 

Marston followed him slowly, pon- 
dering at each step of the way. 

He heard footsteps, quick stumbling 
footsteps, and a sound like a hoarse 
half-suffocating breath behind him. 
Then a woman’s voice, that sank, stum- 
bling, like the footsteps, as it spoke. 

“Mr. Lucy,” it said, “is it you?” 

Marston went on. 

Lucy was in the room with his sis- 
ter. He was sitting with his back to 
the open window as Marston came in 
by it. 

The voice outside was nearer; it 
whispered: “Where is Mr. Lucy?” 

“Somebody's looking for you, Lucy,” 
said Marston. 

And the three turned round. 

Mrs. Hankin stood in the window, 
holding on to the frame of it and trem- 
bling. Her face, her perfect face, was 
gray, like the face of an old woman. 
It was drawn and disfigured with some 
terrible emotion. 

Lucy went to her. She clung to his 
arm, and held him on the threshold. 


own 


said Marston sud- 


“Mrs. Tailleur,” she said, ‘Mrs. 
Tailleur. We found her—down there. 
She’s killed. She—she fell from the 
cliff.” 


The three stood still as she spoke to 
them. 

Then Jane rushed forward to her 
brother with a cry, and Mrs. Hankin 
stretched out her arms and barred the 
way. 

There were small spots of blood on 
her hands and on her dress where she 
had knelt. 

“Go back, child,’ she said. 
carrying her in.” 


“They’re 


END. 








*~DDA LEWERS 
ceived the letter the 
next morning after it 
was written. It cer 
tainly gave her a fait 
insight into Joan's 
mental condition, and 
she was satisfied at 
finding her prognosis 


¢ 


had been correct. 


Dear HeppA: My love-affair has ended 
beautifully; I have left my husband, and Au 
byn St. Clair and 1 at 
if 1 did not know your innate want of co1 
ventionality, and your cultivated contempt oi 
conventional morality, | should not write to 
you at the present juncture. 

I haven't written to Vera, because I know 
her better than she knows herself, and I am 
sure, at the present moment, with all her at 
fected cynicism, she is crying, and wishing 
she had done some impossible thing or other 
that was quite out of her power, t 
the catastrophe She will look upon it as a 
catastrophe, but at present—you see, I know 


my physiology will interest y 





e together. I suppose 








prevent 















look upon a disappointment 
Che potential | ess of Aul 
( ite, but it stultifies emotion wh« ( 
triida } . . nal } ® ; ‘ } 
i rude themselves, and Auby ot « 
tal He want to 1 \ | t re @ 
g from here, what we s l « 
vhen I shall ge my clotl he nt t 
know all sorts of things am afraid vi 
turn out a bad traveler, or at Ie i fuss 


one 

Now, William had his faults, but he did 
understand g ut comf bl 

I miss Anni When you've had a good 
maid i 
depend upon her. I suppose | am awfully ex 
cited, perhaps if I were not I sl l 
writing to you. What ought I 

I wonder? What would a heroine of re 


going h< 








mance be doing Here | am in Aubyn St. 


obster ala 


four years it is wonderful how you 


doing, 















g 1 ! | 
et gy ‘ makes arrange 
ts:” Bis s asked me ver sO many 

1eStio1 that | an't ! vel Il have ne ver 
y before, how am | to know how to 

do it, where we ought to go, or anything? 
But there is a distinct under-tremor of ex- 
itement upon me. I| am quite enjoying my 
lf, I think And there is really a touch of 
omance me, too, Hedda, bec e | find 
1 want to go somewhere, at ¢ immedi- 


ately, to-night I wish Aubyn understood 
this withcut my explaining it to him. I’ve 
told him I don’t care for anything; but that 
1 must be in a trait I have always pictured 
muing away in a train, you can’t run away 


in Marlboro’ Street 











Le Says: Isn't it enougl are to 
gether? I'm afraid it isn’t he had 
had more experience, or a tit ht more 
brains. He is very good-look . but I wish 
he derstood environme ; I want 
t be in the middle IT thie where it 

budding and green, and there are trees and 

kv, and above hi tel 

lf I were to wal | vm morning 

nad st ee cl L bel e 1 sh | 
wish myself back w \\ lL want to 
> 1 er me 
A ; re 
P iM 
I'n ff t 
| 
I 
dt ( \ x 
‘ ‘ nt 
J 

[ wil ph y : nas 

1 St. ( 1 1 mi 7 on 
W rite d_ tell eve on \ 
Wi | fr l ‘like y 
I | ht S n n ‘ t it makes 
‘ the | nt ( | 1 my 
] 


Here the letter left off abruptly. 
“Joan is modern,” Hedda said to her- 
self, with a sigh of satisfaction, as she 
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folded up the letter. “She isn’t merely 
contemporary. She has left that intel- 
ligent, straightforward, excellent hus- 
band of hers, whom she thoroughly 
likes and appreciates, simply to indulge 
in a new sensation, merely because she 
was tired of ordering dinner every day 
and visiting her neighbors. But chiefly, 
perhaps, to prove to me that I was 
wrong when I said she had a suburban 
mind. If am glad I repeated that to 
her,” said Hedda thoughtfully, as she 
put the letter away, preparatory to dis- 
seminating the news of the elopement 
at a series of afternoon-calls 

Hedda was glad her new dress was 
home from the tailor’s, and that her hat 
matched it. Hedda Lewers was a wom- 
an capable of infinite self-satisfaction 
in small things; she was an older wom- 
an than the runaway Joan, more analyt- 
ical, and less esthetic. Her corruptness 
was slenderly motived; she was plain 
and nearly forty, her husband was not 
even rich, and she had scrupulously ab- 
stained from the joys of motherhood. 
She influenced her friends to live three- 
volumed novels, and embroidered ver- 
bally on their life-pages, or passages, 
with unremitting zest. 

Joan was her most intimate friend, a 
clever young woman eight-and-twenty, 
and restless. She had written an im- 
mature tadpole novel when she was 
twenty-one; at twenty-three she had 
married a well-to-do solicitor, and set 
tled down in West Hampstead. 

Unfortunately the novel had been 
something of a success; it was as voung 
as the authoress, vivid and somewhat 


scandalous. She had lived it down, 
he was happy in her marriage and cir 
cumstances, until Hedda Lewers had 


persuaded her that she was growing 
commonplace. It was Hedda who man 
aged to convince her of her boredom 
with the petty domestic trials and 
duties that began with the cook's ex 


I 


travagance and ended with the parl 
: h 


maid's wanting to go to church on a 
Sunday 

Aub. St. Clair came bac inte 
room just as Joan’s pen lay idle in | 
hand, and she was watching the rapid 
itv of her heart-beats at the sound of 


his footsteps. She did not want to 
overdo it, she kept her emotions well 
in hand, she intended to enjoy and un- 
derstand every moment of her new ex- 
perience without that penalty of pain 
from which the unanalytically emotional 
have to suffer. So she pressed both her 
hands over her heart to note its beats 
when her lover kneeled down beside her 
and would have put his arms about her. 

“Oh, Joan, Joan, darling,” he said, “I 
am so happy, tell me you are as happy 
as I am, tell me you will never regret 
it, never be sorry because of to-day. 
My darling, I am so happy.” 

His voice broke, his soft eyes were 
limpid with the tears his manhood sup- 
pressed, his quivering lips, flushed face, 
and moist trembling hands testified to 
his excitement. 

Joan accepted his embrace reluctant- 
ly, she was keenly sensitive that his 
hands were moist. She loved him bet- 
ter a little distance off; nevertheless 
there had been a certain excitement in 
letting him kiss her for the first time. 
She had quite known how wrong and 
wicked it was, how unfair to William. 

That was last week, while her inten- 
tions were maturing. She had’ spent 
all her days and nights since then 
watching for the thrill of his kisses, 
hoping for it, imagining it. It was for 
that she had left her husband, whose 
kisses were thrill-less. But this after- 
noon, this afternoon of all others, 
\ubyn St. Clair’s kisses did not move 
her at all! She felt it must be the sur- 
roundings that damped her enthusiasm. 

“Well,” she said to him quickly, in 
the midst of the embrace, “where are 
When do we start?” 

“Tell me you are as happy as [ am. 
You love me intensely, let me hear you 
say it.” 

“Vou know [ love you,” she answered 
impatiently. 

“Yes, yes,” feverishly. “but I want to 


we going: 


hear vou say it. Would you be satis- 
fied if | did not tell you every minute 
every hour, all you are to me? But I 
‘ould never te vou, you can never 
know how I love you Joan, put your 


arms about me, put vour cheek down 
| don’t be 


against mine, tell me, darling, 
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afraid now”—he grew dramatic—“now, 
that we are all the world to each other, 
now’’—his lips clung to her ear as he 
whispered it—‘now that you belong to 
me.” 

She flushed under his words, resent- 
ing them in some odd way. Neverthe- 
less she had to play her part. 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

3ut his mustache tickled her, and her 
evanescent emotion was complete and 
passed, while his was still at its height 
and he could not loose her or speak. 
Joan’s sense of humor was interfering 
seriously with her enjoyment, she felt 
acutely the inappropriateness of her 
physical discomfort, through such a 
trifle as the curled end of his mustache 
in the sensitive calyx of her ear. 

Fortunately Aubyn St. Clair, al- 
though he had had no experience in 
elopements, had an artistic touch in 
love-making. He had hardly expected 
she would have consented so quickly to 
come away with him. She understood 
him so well, played his accompaniments 
perfectly. He knew from Mrs. Lewers 
that she had eight hundred pounds a 
year of her own. 

“My darling is shy with me,” he 
said, loosing her, standing up and look- 
ing at her tenderly. 

The last gleams of the setting Febru- 
ary sun glowed through the murky win- 
dow into the brown of his eyes and the 
red copper of his curly hair. Joan’s 
real passion, a sense of the beautiful, 
grew strong within her as she looked. 
It broke into words. 

“Don’t move, Aubyn, don’t move. If 
you stand like that I know I am in love 
with you, or even if you moved grace- 
fully, slowly, but not out of the line of 
the window. You fill the room for me, 
and all the brightness of the atmosphere 
concentrates itself in you. It is not only 
your hair and your eyes and your skin, 
although it is a wonderful skin for a 
man—positively it has a bloom upon it; 
it is your figure and your pose, your 
well-shaped hands, the way you move. 
Aubyn, I know I’ve run away with you, 
but we could get back in time for din- 
ner, and I know William wouldn’t mind. 
, fell me now, tell me before it is too 


late.” She went to him this time, put 
her hands on his shoulder and looked 
into his deep soft eyes. ‘“Do I love 
you? Is this love? To me you are 
perfectly beautiful, but”—vehemently— 
“if you had a stye on your eye, or a 
black on your nose, you would be noth- 
ing to me, less than nothing, I should 
dislike you. Aubyn, shall we go on? 
I really feel this.” 

It was her first, last, only appeal to 
him, and it was barely genuine. Weak- 
ness appeals to strength; Joan never 
thought her lover strong, her senses 
reveled in his beauty and scented clean- 
liness, that was all. And she was so 
tired of the daily domestic round. It 
was a wonderful experience; she had 
written, but she had never lived; this 
was living. 

Aubyn St. Clair was a musical-com- 
edy tenor with aspirations. He was in- 
telligent, for a musician; and Joan’s 
broad brow and ingenuousness, her un- 
theatrical freshness, skill as an accom- 
panist, and admiration for him, had fed 
his vanity to passion point. And then 
there was the added attraction of her 
stable income. Since their first meeting 
nearly a month ago at the Lewers’ din- 
ner-party, he had pursued her acquaint- 
ance untiringly, dined, lunched, and 
loafed at Lancaster Road. 

William Jakers had been almost as 
proud of Joan’s conquest as if he had 
been her mother, and Aubyn St. Clair 
an eligible suitor. But then he knew 
he and his wife were quite happy to- 
gether, and he failed to fathom the full 
eccentricities of her moral character. 
The young couple had had full oppor- 
tunities of meeting. William Jakers’ 
trust was complete. Joan had spent a 
day at Richmond with the singer, had 
gazed at him during innumerable re- 
hearsals, and compromised herself with 
him as publicly as she was able. 

The syndicate that was running the 
Lycidian Theater failed to make it pay, 
and closed abruptly. Aubyn St. Clair 
rushed as fast as the twopenny tube 
and extension permitted to Hampstead 
for consolation. The consolation was 
given him, and tea; songs followed, 
and in a passionate musical moment, 








irradiated by firelight and compassion, 
they had decided suddenly life were im- 
possible apart. 

When they had driven to Aubyn’s 
chambers in Marlboro’ Street, Joan ex- 
pected the impulse that had led her from 
husband and home to be permanent. It 
had lasted through a rapturous ten min- 
utes as the hansom dashed through the 
green Hampstead spring; it cooled in 
the damp muddiness of the Edgeware 
Road; vanished in the commonplace 
bustle of Oxford Street; and was lost 
amidst the omnibuses of Regent Circus. 

The bare stone staircase and liftless 
flights of the Marlboro’ Chambers had 
not revived it, and their arrival 
there, while Jack went to order dinner, 
after having brought her position home 
to her by going into details as to their 
next movements, her emotions were all 
in abeyance, and her humor and intelli- 
gence were fully awake. She wrote her 
letter to Hedda Lewers while she 
waited, the mere writing of it making 
her action clear. 

Joan's instincts were dainty, feminine, 
sensuous ; Aubyn St. Clair’s rooms were 
plain, there was a lack of luxuriousness, 
of beauty, almost of comfort about 
them, and she was chilled. When he 
was with her his raptures left her cool, 
and her burst of admiration was an 
affectation, a literary insincerity. 

“My darling,” he answered her, with 
the confidence of his success, ‘of course 
you love me, love me as I love you, but” 
—and once more his arms were about 
her and she was lying on his breast— 
“vou hardly know yourself yet. You 
are so good. You don't understand 
your own feelings. You-——’”’ 

“He imagines I have a passion for 


since 


him,” thought Joan, her head pressed 
against his heart. “I wonder if I 
have! He is really handsome, much 


better looking than William.” 

She lost the thread of what he was 
saying, vielding herself nevertheless to 
his kisses. Her thoughts ran on: 

“T feel like the heroine of ‘Une Vie.’ 
I feel like saying ‘Is that all?” 

A knock at the door caused them to 
loose each other abruptly. Aubyn had 
to open it himself. His two rooms, 
7 
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separated by the bathroom, joined by a 
narrow passage, led straight on to the 
stone stairs. He had no servant, his 
chambers were served from the base- 
ment. Joan felt forlorn and cut off 
from humanity so high up; she had 
never before been to a man’s rooms, 
and she was shivering internally ; leath- 
er chairs and threadbare carpet, dirty 
play-bills, portraits of actresses, of Au- 
byn St. Clair; the absence of cushions, 
curtains, softness, scent, formed an at- 
mosphere in which her love could not 
expand. 

While he replied to the knock she 
looked around her again. “How 
hideous to dine here,” she thought, 
“hideous! The dinner will be plain, 
boiled, overdone, chilly, Aubyn will be 
rapturous, and after dinner—Oh!” She 
made a mental grimace. “I shall be ex- 
pected to be rapturous, And I 
haven't a tea-gown with me; if I had, 
I couldn't put it on by myself; and I 
couldn't travel in it; and I will travel, 
I am determined to travel.” 

Aubyn came back with flushed face 
and moist eyes, an open telegram in his 
hand: 

“Oh, my darling, read this. What 
am I to do? It is a wonderful oppor- 
tunitv—but how can I—you wouldn't 
wait here—you wouldn’t——” 

Joan took the open telegram from 
him. 


too. 


Sant taken ill. Can you sing Faust to- 
night, Covent Garden. Prince will be there. 
Harris. 


“Tt is a wonderful opportunity, a ter- 
ribly unfortunate coincidence.” He was 
looking at her eagerly. “I have always 
wanted a chance in grand opera, an oc- 
casion like this, you know! The prince, 
and the German emperor, and every- 
body will be there! It would be the 
making of me, but of course if you 
think that——” 

Joan was immediately sympathetic. 
Sympathy was her strong point. 

“You must not miss it,” she said de- 
cisively ; ‘not on any account. It would 
be madness, madness!” 

“You darling, you are ambitious for 
me; it is only for you I want to do it, 


| 
j 
, 
| 
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to be worthy of you. If I were to get 
good notices over this I could make my 
own terms with Edwards over the next 
engagement, even if I remained on the 
lyric stage. But I don’t think I shall. 
We can dine together, at least-——” He 
pulled himself up, and looked at the 
clock. “I mustn't eat anything.” 

Then he went up to Joan, and put his 
arms about her. She responded with 
almost hysterical warmth; there were 
tears in both their eves. 

“How I shall sing to-night! You 
will be waiting for me at home, here! 
I shall owe my whole career to you 
But how can I leave vou? Oh, Joan, 
[ have never felt as I do to-night. It 
you could only hear me! But there are 
no boxes Ik ft, every one would see you, 
there is no time to arrange anvthing. 
You will wait for me here. Darling, 
darling, how I shall count the minutes 
until I come back to you!) And you— 
you send me, you want me to go, don't 
you, darling? We will read about it 
together in the morni 
derful! Now that we belong to each 
other, that | am so completely yours, 
I want to succeed more than I ever 
wanted to for myself.” 

And he believed every word he ut- 
tered. 

“You ought to go and dress, you 


ning [t is too won- 


~e 





9 g 
ought to be there early. I will write 
the answer to the telegram for yor 

don't waste time.” She was eager, sh« 


almost pushed hi from her 
She wrote with steady hand: 





Vill take part, be with you seven forty- 
five. AubYN St. CLair 

In less than half an hour she was sur- 
prised to find herself alone, alone in 
Aubyn St. Clair’s rooms She had 
promised him that she would eat some 
dinner, she would order supper for him. 


1 . | 


She went from the sitting-room to the 


1 


bedroom, and even inspected the bath- 


{ 


room, little cold rills running down het 


back, strange and lonely and surprised 
at her position. 

“Not seven 3 he won't be back un- 
til el or past—how am I to get 
through the h : [ can’t dine here 
alone—I wish I hadn't ordered that lob 


ster a la Newburg for William. I wish 
[ had a tea-gown here. I wish I hadn't 
written to Hedda, then [I could do that 
now—I could write her a better letter 
now. What a pity Aubyn has taken 
imine to post. What a wretched look- 
out!” The windows gave on to the 
Marlboro’ Street police station. “I 
never thought Aubyn could be content 
to live in a place like this.” 

Every moment the dull walls and eve- 
ning seemed closing more wretchedly 
and forlornly around her; her unfed 
sensuousness dying of sheer inanition, 
her thoughts going forth more and more 
definitely to her Hampstead home, cur 
tained and cushioned and feminine. 

“T don't believe Aubyn has ever had 
these rooms papered; they look as if 
they were ‘done up’ by the landlord 
What an idiotic pattern, and what a 
bilious green! I hate a leather sofa, 
leather of all materials!” She tried it 
“Tt is almost as slippery as horsehair. | 
can't lie down in my stays, I hate not 
being able to have my boots off. What 
on earth shall I do with myself?” 

She grew momentarily more discon- 
tented. Nurtured amid all the physical 
comforts of the middle classes, soft 
and enervated in every fiber, an un- 
reasonable, unreasoning irritation seized 
upon her as she paced restlessly up 
and down. 

“How he will swagger to-night over 
their sending for him! What a genius 
he will think himself! How endlessly 
he will talk about it!” 

Another knock at the door, and this 
time Joan had to answer it herself. A 
slipshod grinning servant stood there 

“Mr. St. Clair said as how you would 
dine here, and missis wants to know 
when youll be wantin’ it.” 

“Not at all,” said Joan sharply. 

What sort of a dinner could such a 
slattern bring her? “Have a nice hot 
supper ready for your master at 
eley is she ordered. 


‘But Mr. St. Clair said vou would 
dine in,” persisted the girl, gazing at 
Joan with stupid open-mouthed curi- 
ositi 

|] 1 1 

i il i 














A quick thought had risen in her 
mind 

“What fun it would be to go home 
and dine with William. I should only 
be a quarter of an hour late, and he is 
sure to have waited. I can make my- 
self thoroughly comfortable, and be 
back before ‘Faust’ is over. It isa pity 
to miss that lobster!” 

But it was not only the dish, it was 
all the other material comforts of home, 
the luxuries and the feminineness, that 
rose before her. 

She seized the pen again: 


\ly Dartinc AusyN: I have gone home 





to dinner with W I hate dining alone, 
nd so does he; it seems selfish t here 
alone and keep him waiting for nothing. I 
do hope you are having an immense success, 





are seeing you, and 





| envy all the people w 
listening to you. Darling, 


She really had not made up her mind 
whether to come back or not to come 
back: she would be guided by impulse, 
it depended on what humor she found 
William. Every moment William be- 
more definite in her mind, and 
Aubyn St. Clair more unreal. It took 
her but a minute to put on her coat and 
bonnet; veil and gloves she carried in 
her hands. She hurried down the stone 
tair, drew in a long breath of satisfac- 
tion) as strect, 
hailed a hansom joyously. and directed 
him Hampsteadward wi 

Phe smile deepened and broadened all 
] 


Ccalmc 


1 
she reached the cool 








through the long driv« Subconscious- 
ly she realized she had h at he expe- 
rience, and bought it cheaply, compara- 
tively for nothing. She felt a new rush 
of tenderness for William. Anothe1 
woman going home aft 1 € en 
ch as he oht | ( It n 1 
1 1 is to her re 5 Will- 
Y) Va fa) Of Le ( ] not 1 Wer- 
i het hi \ mS Fe q ( ( di 
nary, he thought she was happy and 
cc t Hledda said—afte \ Iledda 
was not bound to be right. Joan thought 


1 
rove 


tenderly of her husband as she 
i | empty- 


A 1 the 
ing streets in the evening air. She was 
o glad she was going home, she rev- 
eled sensuously in every detail of her 
return, the fire in her bedroom, her 
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evening slippers, the ease of her tea- 
gown, the silver and the flowers of the 
dinner-table 

And it all came true, no disappoint- 
ment awaited her. William had come 
home late and had gone up-stairs to 
Jane, the parlor-maid who 
opened the door, smiled her welcome, 
and went out to pay the cab. Annie, 
her maid, had the tea-gown and shoes 
ready, and was waiting in the firelit 
bedroom, pink and luxurious in the 
lamp-light. 

William called out from the dressing- 
room to wish her good evening. 


dress. 


“T am glad you were late,” he said 
through the open door. “I thought you 
would scold me. I went to have my 
hair cut, on the way from the City. I 
shall be ready for dinner in ten min- 
utes.” 

He did not even ask her where she 
had been! : 

“Why don't you have your hair cut in 
the morning?” she answered cheerily. 
‘The dinner will be spoiled, and cc ok 
will be in a rage.” 

Then a humorous thought struck her, 
and through the open d 
door she talked loudly. 

“T suppose you don’t 


dressing-room 


fee] like going 
CC Ke QOML 


out to-night? 
“Why not?” answered William lacon- 
li; 


ically, struggling with his necktie. 


1i 
“Because I should so like to hear 


‘Faust’ to-night at ¢ Garden. Au- 

byn St. Clair is taking Sant’s part.” 
William was dressed by this time, and 

came to her: a thick-set. brown-wl 


kered business man, with squared toed 





11S 





boots, and a good hear 
I don’t mind,” he said good-humor- 
( I want hing to brush the 
business cob) . t of mv brain. But 
you can't go in that thin indicating 
the longed-for tea-gown. 
“Oh, ves, I can, my ope 


cover it. Hurry down and ring for din 
ner, will you? I sha‘n’t be a minute; 
we shall be awfully late as it is.” 

She seemed quite happ\ and excited 
kissed William, and 
her, and 


to his assurance that 


over the prospect, 
said he was a 
would not listen 


] . + al 
dear to take 
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he was going to please himself as well 
as her. 

“You spoil me,” she said, “you are 
awfully good. I do want to hear him 
in ‘Faust.’” 

“It's quite a flirtation between you,” 
he answered in high good humor, “but 
I don’t mind an outing myself. <A little 
good music has an excellent effect on 
the digestion. I haven't been quite the 
thing all day. The curry was very good 
last night, but a little rich perhaps.” 

William Jakers’ digestion stood next 
to his wife in his affectionate interest, 
and patent medicines were his only 
personal extravagance. But it seemed 
quite an endearing trait to Joan to- 
night. And in the highest spirits she 
discussed his liver in a light vein of 
humor all through the five courses. But 
she was inwardly in a fever of impa- 
tience, a fever that grew higher and 
higher. 

“How would Aubyn look when he 
saw her with William? What would 
he think ?” 

Joan had a wonderful evening. Au- 
byn St. Clair from the stage, with the 
possibilities between them, sang right 
into her heart, and thrill after thrill re- 
sponded to him. The color came and 
went in her cheeks, and the thrills 
seemed to penetrate the very core of her 
being. She had her fill of emotion 

She was grateful to William, the 
warm security of his presence in the 
cab completed her sense of a delightful 
evening. Vague and unformulated in 
words, but quite definitely, it came to 
her that it was this that was life; the 
Aubyn St. Clairs and what they brought 
was merely literature. Her hand lay 


in her husband's nearly all the way 
home. 
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She went to sleep almost as soon as 
she got into bed. But she woke in an 
hour, suddenly and in terror, with her 
heart beating painfully, and a sense of 
impending calamity full upon her. The 
sledge-hammer beats of her heart and 
pulses, the tremor of fear that was upon 
her, the short painful breath, and limb 
paralysis were as a black veil between 
her and thought. 

Then there flashed across the black- 
ness the remembrance of her letter to 
Hedda. 

“My wife is a woman of moods,” 
William Jakers was in the habit of say- 
ing proudly, as if her inconsistencies 
and unreliability were estimable quali- 
ties. He never fathomed the mood that 
led her to wake him that night, her re- 
morseful affection, and inco- 
herent self-reproaches 

“It is the lobster a la Newburg,” he 
said soothingly. And in the suggestion 
of remedies and rejection of them, Joan 
grew gradually calm. 

Hedda Lewers’ projected round of 
visits was cut short by a telegram that 
reached her before she had finished her 
housekeeping. 


restless 


Letter a joke, coming to lunch with you. 
JOAN 
Joan had escaped dire disaster; 


nevertheless she paid the penalty for her 
escapade. but that is another story, one 
that Hedda is never tired of relating. 
a penalty of pertinacious pleading and 
pursuit, of and_ recriminations, 
and finally of blackmail. After all, it 
was William who had to write the last 
chapter, with a horsewhip; and_ not- 
withstanding his lack of literary ability, 
it was done vigorously and efficacious- 


ly. 


scenes 
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MSERE is an amusing 
¢ story which illustrates 
the hold that bridge 
f Whist sometimes 
on its devotees. 

During a_ recent 
yacht-race at New- 
SA port, Colonel J. J. 
3 \ stor took out a party 
of friends on his steam-yacht, the Nour- 
mahal, In the party were the late Com- 
modore Kane and enthusiastic 
yachtsmen, as well as Mrs. Astor and a 
few feminine bridge lovers. 

These latter promptly sat down in 
the lower cabin, and began challenging 
the goddess, Fortuna. As the magnifi- 
cent sloops jibed around the first mark, 
the commodore put his head down one 
of the hatches and shouted: “They are 
turning—they are turning!” 

His remark left the bridge-players 
quite unmoved, and there was, in the 
vulgar parlance of the day, “nothing 
doing.” Luncheon was soon = an- 
nounced, and immediately after this 
the card-tables were brought out for a 
renewal of the contest. At the finish 
of the vacht-race, which was a close 
one, the commodore, thinking it a pity 
that so fine a sight should altogether 
escape the ladies, again begged them 
to come up, and added: “It’s a won- 
derful finish—you really must see it.” 
Again a tense silence from the cabin 
and again the commodore was in de- 
spair. 

Finally, when the race was over and 
the gigs, full of the guests, were ap- 
proaching the yacht-club dock, some 
friends on shore called out excitedly: 
“Who won? Who won?” To which 


gets 





some 








one of the ladies shouted back: “Oh! 
Alice did, of course! She held every 
ace in the pack.” 

I was at Newport myself that sum- 
mer, and it was there that I witnessed 
one of the most wonderful runs of bad 
luck I have ever seen at bridge. 

Baron A., an Italian, and one of the 
finest players it has ever been my good 
fortune to meet, was being worsted in 
a set rubber with three second-class 
plavers. The baron and Mr. N. had 
been challenged by Mr. W. and Mr. F. 
The latter, in less than five hours’ play, 
won eleven consecutive rubbers. They 
cut the deal and the seats every time. 
Their rubbers were, all but one of 
them, fairly large ones; and they each 
pocketed one hundred and eighteen dol- 
lars at five-cent points, or a little over 
ten dollars for every rubber played. 
Some of the rubbers must have taken 
less than fifteen minutes to play. I 
was at a near-by table and, while I 
was dummy, went over occasionally and 
watched the progress of the match. 
The Baron played faultlessly, while I 
should say that W. and F. “chucked” 
ten tricks in every rubber, but their 
cards were crowding in upon them and 
they could not lose. 

It would be interesting to get exact 
figures about runs of luck at bridge. I 
have myself, in three days’ time, won 
thirteen consecutive rubbers, but I 
doubt if I ever won more than eight 
at one sitting. I have often heard that, 
on one occasion, Mr. V. at the Racquet 
Club in New York won twenty-seven 
consecutive rubbers, but I am not pre- 
pared to say that these figures are cor- 
rect. 
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Such a run of luck as this would be 
little short of marvelous. Let us, for 
instance, suppose that the three hun- 
dred million people who inhabit Europe 
were to enter a bridge tournament in 


Se A aes ee mammen to play a rul 
which every coupie was to play a rub- 
ber and dro 


( 
1 
i 


p out as soon as they were 
defeated, the winners keeping on. Af 
ter twenty-seven rounds of such a 
tournament there would be only one 
player left. In other words it is, in 
betting parlance, three hundred mil- 
lion to one against a man’s 
twenty 


But after all, such 


S winning 


- P4 . agetal . 
seven consecutive rubbers. 


ka 
this is perfectly possible! The red 

l mite Carlo ) 

es in succes 

the cards beh ‘ 

ion of 11 | 


used to play 
New 


Club it 





ve avera 
about three hours’ play He never 
plaved r more or less than ten-cent 
points, the club stakes at the Union. 


of September and 
en months—he 
lost a little over eight thousand dollars. 

t the time, it is true, he was not a 
first-class player, but few of his 


i 
Saries were 





\ adver- 
either. He has si 1ce im- 
game and is to-dav, I think, 
onsistent plaver. His average 
about forty dollars a day, or 
dred points, or two rubbers of 
ndred points each. He figure 
hat he played about six rubbers a day, 
of which he lost four. He assures me 

tha | accounts vet 
accurately and that he could not be 

wrong about the figures 

i | how 


] 


how much money skill will 


only 
Nit to 


save a man at bridge, I 


have 
>. played well 


) oT hi 
i come 1 


ad of lo ing 
a little over 





been able to 
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do this he would have and lost 
three rubbers a day. 

Some good players are, 
enough, consistent losers. It seems as 
though destiny had decided to work 
perpetually against them. They play 
hand after hand perfectly, make it cor- 
rectly, and take advantage of every er- 
ror on their adversaries’ part; but all 
to no avail—they seem bouid to lose. 

I have in mind Mr. J. W. HL., who is 
certainly one of the best players in New 
York, and who is, and has been for 
ly | ‘at the game. Cap 
of the most adroit 


won 


curiously 














ind brilliant bridgers in London, and 
probably the best of the military player 
in England, told me that he had not 
won at the game for three vears. Mr 
Dalton, who writes about bridge so en 
oly in tl | ish mag 
1o Was, at one tl a very 
has had to come down to pen- 


1osses at Sl 


xpenny 
sunted up to too high a figure. 


w sticl to the smaller points 
lays almost entirely a Imack 
thout which club I feel that | 
1 ° 
really must say a word or two in pass- 
ing 
ick’s used to be, in the olden 





Las @ 1 e _ ~] 1 ¢ 
ionable dancing-club, as 
: 





ceray has made us remember. It 
is now devoted exclusively to bridge. It 
: sea% -_ 1,,] 1 eo « 

is a proprietary club—owned by a svn 
r fj people and managed by a 
lady and a gentleman who run the club 
admirabl: | always about 


and who are 
ee Pra 
the club and most obliging about ma 


king up a rubber. The game ts lim 
ited to pennies; roughly, two cents 
The standard of play at Almack’s is 
higl The club opens after lunch and 
remat! pen until two in the morning 
Men and women are both eligible 
There are sometimes sixteen tables go 
Ing at 1 ind it is not nece iry to 
know the players to cut in at a tabl 
I re iber a fine playe thet \it \ 
who d it a good deal. Te tal 
blind a tp d witl pecial ir} | 


make, third hand would decla th 
trumps and tell him what was in 
dummy. Then, as on f hi vdvet 





saries played a card they would an- 
nounce it, and without a moment's hesi- 
tation he would call the card he wished 
played from dummy. He was a nearly 
perfect player and rarely chucked a 
trick, e 
*Badsworth,” whose books on bridge 
are so popular in England, also played 
a great deal at Almack’s and, although 
his game is not as good as it used to 
be, he is still a sound and careful 
plaver. Another delightful member 
there was Sir John LBonsor, formerly 
Chief Justice of Ceylon. Sir John was 
not only stone-deaf but a very great in- 
well. | 


valid as 


remember playing 
many rubbers with him and having him 
remind me about the neces 
sary signals when I] 

trumps. If I made it diamonds, I was 
to point to my ring; hearts, to my 
heart; spades, | 1 
of my hands; while, with clubs as 
trumps, I was to shake my fist in hi 





leclar he 
declared the 


face. Once, during the course of a 
rubber he misunderstood my club sig 
nal, and, in order to show him his er- 
ror, I shook my fist at him veral 
times. 

Later in the day, I was told that I 


had been severely criticized—by a lady 
at a near-by table who did not know 
Sir John’s infirmity—for losing my 


temper with so old a man, and for sha- 
king my fist in his face. She added 
that this was a fie example of Ameri- 
an manners. 

Perhaps, however, the most extraor- 


dinary bridge-player in England is Mr. 


Johnson-Scott—I think he has come 
into a title in the last vear or so, but 
of this I am not certain. He has no 
arms and plays entirely with his toes. 


This will, I am certain, arouse my 
readers to a pitch of absolute disbelief, 
but I can assure them that he is a well- 


known player and that it is the truth, 
and nothing but the truth. He sorts 
his hand—or should one say “foot” ?— 
on the floor. gathers the cards into 
suits, and flicks them upon the table 
with unerring dexterity. The cards 
are, of course, shuffled and dealt for 


him, the tricks gathered, the dummy 
manipulated, and the score marked, but 


AROUND THE BRIDGE TABLE 
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it is absolutely true that he sorts his 
cards and plays them solely with his 
feet, on which he always wears very 
fine silk stockings. 

To digress a little. I must give an in- 
stance of how players sometimes con- 
fuse, in their own minds, their bad 
luck and their lack of skill. This in- 
stance came to my attention a_ short 
time ago when Messrs. G., F., B., and 
W. were playing an afternoon rubber 
at the Knickerbocker Club in New 
York. 

The dealer left it to dummy, whose 
hand was as follows: Clubs: ace, king, 
queen, jack, 5, 3, 2. Diamonds: king, 
jack, 7. Hearts: 8. Spades: 9,°3. The 
dealer held the ace and three small dia- 
monds four small hearts, four small 
clubs, and the lone king of spades. The 
leader had five hearts to the jack, three 
small spades, three small diamonds, and 


two small clubs. 

Dummy looked at his hand carefully 
and declared “no trumps.” It seems 
that he had meant to say “clubs,” but 


Was pouring out a cup of tea 
king a long cigar and had inadvertent- 
ly said “no trumps.” Third hand 
doubled, on the king, queen of 
hearts, the ace, queen, 10, & 6, 
5, of spades, the queen and two small 
diamonds and no clubs. Dummy re- 
doubled, still thinking he 1 made it 


and smo- 


ace, 


sacl 
1aCK, 


lhe 
nad 


clubs, and third hand said “enough.” 

As dummy laid down his hand he re- 
marked to third hand: “I don’t see 
what you doubled on, I have every 
trump in the pack.” 

“Trumps?” screamed third hand. 
“There arent any trumps. It’s no 
trumps!” 

\ confused discussion then arose 
and it was finally decided that as the 


dummy had clearly said “No trumps,” 
the make must stand, but, for some ob- 
scure reason, they agreed that it should 
stand at twenty-four per trick and not 
at forty-eight. 

The leader led the knave of hearts 
and third hand overtook with his queen. 
\t this point if third hand had played 
his ace of spades, as he should have 
done, he would have made ten 
doubled, or ninety-six points. 


tricks, 
Instead 
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of doing so, he led his queen of spades, 
in order, as he naively said, to “fool 
the dealer.” 

The lone king of spades of course 


held the trick, after which stroke of 
luck the dealer proceeded to make 
seven clubs and four diamonds, or 


twelve tricks, one hundred and forty- 
four points, besides twenty for the slam 
and one hundred for the rubber. 

This stupid play actually occurred 
and actually cost the leader and third 
hand twenty-three dollars each, at five- 
cent points, or forty-six dollars for the 
two. After it was all over, third hand 
cursed his luck most roundly and al- 
most abused his partner for not hold- 
ing the king of spades. The whole 
hand was an extraordinary one, and, 
while the dealer and dummy had _ be- 
gun it by feeling a sense of impending 
disaster, they finished it in a whirl of 
good nature and elation. 

[ remember another very amusing in- 
stance of a mistaken declaration. This 
occurred at the New York Whist Club 
a few years ago, and Mr. S. was the 
hero of the episode. After looking 
carefully at his hand Mr. S., the dealer, 
declared hearts. He had meant to de- 
clare clubs, being twenty-four on the 
rubber game and having six clubs in his 
hand, but his mind was wandering and 
some demon of perversity made him 
say “hearts.” Before he even realized 
his blunder the leader had doubled. Mr. 
S. tried meekly to explain that his call 
had been made in error, but, after a 
mild protest from his adversaries, he 
finally accepted the inevitable with the 
easy grace and good nature which have 
always characterized his play. 

His hand was as follows: Ace, king 
and two small diamonds; three small 
hearts; six clubs, to the jack, 9; no 
spades. Dummy went down with four 
hearts to the queen; two small dia- 
monds: seven spades to the jack; no 
The leader held ace, king, jack, 


clubs. 
ten of hearts; ace, queen, 10 of spades; 


king, queen, 10 of clubs; and queen, 
9, 6, of diamonds. Third hand _ held 
king, 9, 7, of spades; ace and three 
small clubs; two small hearts; jack, 10 


and 


two small diamonds. 
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The leader, feeling pretty confident 
of a “killing,” led the king of clubs, 
probably the best opening of the hand. 
The dealer smiled an ample smile and 


proceeded to business. When the 
slaughter was over the dealer had 


ruffed three clubs in dummy, as well as 
three spades in his own hand; he had 
made his ace and king of diamonds, and 
had ruffed the third round of diamonds 
with dummy’s last trump, making three 
odd tricks and forty-eight points. This 
was, of course, a phenomenal distribu- 
tion of the cards, but it actually oc- 
curred and the leader was left, at the 
end of the holocaust, grimly clutching 
his four good honors in hearts, while 
everything else had been swept away 
from him. Had the leader, in this hand, 
played three round of trumps—an in- 
correct thing to do, to be sure—he and 
his partner would have won thre odd 
tricks instead of losing them. It seems 
almost incredible that so poor a collec- 
his partner would have won three odd 
tricks against such a battery of trumps 
and pictures as was held by the leader 
and his partner. 

Four gentlemen were recently play- 
ing bridge for fairly high stakes in a 
New York club and a discussion arose 
among them about a rather pretty hand. 
The score was—Itast and West 28; 
North and South 12. They had each 
won a game, and East had dealt and 
left the make to West, who declared 
spades. South looked at his hand and 
doubled, as he had a fairly good hand 
and saw that one trick would give East 
and West the rubber, whether doubled 
or not. West refused to redouble and 
South led for the first trick, They all 
discarded from weakness. After the 
hand was over and the cards picked 
up, North, who was scoring, scored up 
twenty points, or five odd tricks, and the 
game. [ast then declared that it was 
impossible and offered to wager that, 
if the cards laid out, North and 
South could not possibly make eleven 
tricks out of the hand. 

As some of my readers may like to 
try their skill at it—it is not a trick 
hand but merely a good straight test of 
bridge—I will give it here, so that 


Were 








those who wish to puzzle over it may 
do so. At the end of this article I will 
append the analysis and the solution of 
the hand. The cards were distributed 
as follows: 

East (dealer). 

Queen, jack, 6 of spades; queen, 10, 
7, 3 of clubs; jack of diamonds; 7, 6, 
4, 3, 2 of hearts. 

West (dummy). 

9, 8, 4, 3 of spades; 6, 5, 4 of clubs; 
king, 10, 5 of diamonds; king, jack, 10 
of hearts. 

South (leader). 

Ace, king, 10 of spades; ace, king, 
jack, 8 of clubs; 9, 8, 7, 6, 3 of dia- 
monds; 5 of hearts. 

North (third hand). 

7, 5, 2 of spades; 9, 2 of clubs; ace, 
queen, 4, 2 of diamonds; ace, queen, 9, 
8 of hearts. 

The problem is for North and South 
to make eleven tricks against a perfect 
defense. 

Bridge is certainly an extraordinary 
game in that men of dull and inactive 
minds sometimes become great players, 
while the astutest and cleverest men are 
often unable to master it. The late 
Lord Russell of Killowen, although one 
of the most brilliant legal minds of his 
time and a great devotee of the game, 
was a very poor “bridger.” He was 
said to be one of the biggest losers in 
England, as he invariably played for 
very high stakes, and was never more 
than an indifferent player. Mr. Asquith, 
the present prime minister, although he 
has played bridge for over three years, 
is a very inferior player. I have, my- 
self, played with him on one or two 
and have marveled at his 
lack of skill in a game so comparatively 
simple, when it is everywhere admitted 
that his is one of the clearest and most 
brilliant minds in England. 

[ will close this article with one more 
story. There was a well-known noble 
man, Lord de——, who, some years 
ago, in the days of straight whist, was 
a famous player in England. Notwith- 
standing his skill, he simply could not 
play fair, and had a distressing habit 


occasions 
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of slipping a high card on the bottom 
of the pack—after the cut. In this way 
he was always sure of the ace, the king, 
or the queen of trumps when it was his 
turn to deal. He was finally detected 
in the fraud and left London precipi- 
tatedly for the Continent, where, after 
a few years, he died. A well-known 
wag in London suggested, as a suitable 
epitaph for the unfortunate nobleman, 
the following lines: 





Here lies Lord de 
In confident expectation 
Of the last trump. 


Here is the solution of the doubled 
spade hand previously mentioned in this 
article. The card in italic letters wins 
the trick. 

Trick f. 

King clubs, 4, 9. 3. 

After this trick the two red suits in 
dummy look tempting for South to lead 
through, but his partner’s 9 of clubs 
looks encouraging, and he continues 
with his ace. 

Trick 2. 

Ace clubs, 5, 2, 7s 

North has signaled and can have no 
more clubs. South can now give his 
partner a ruff in clubs and expect him 
to lead trumps. Besides, two ruffs in 
clubs would save the game. 

Trick 3. 

8 clubs, 6, 2 spades, 10 clubs. 

North, here, cannot lead away from 
his red tenaces, and, as his partner has 
doubled, must lead a trump. 

Trick 4. 

7 spades, queen, king, 3. 

The dealer plays his queen of spades 
to deceive his adversaries. Still intent 
on having the spades led to him, and 
hoping that his partner may have two 
trumps, one to ruff and one to lead, 
South plays his jack of clubs. 


4 rick 5. 


Jack clubs, 1o hearts, 2 diamonds, 
queen 

This is the crucial point in the hand. 
If North trumps the jack of clubs—he 


can never go game, as he will be forced 


clu bs. 
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to lead away from his red tenaces up 
to a dummy with both of the red suits 
guarded. As West unguards his heart 
suit, North discards a diamond, show- 
ing his partner that he wants a heart 
led to him. Had West discarded a dia- 
mond, North would have thrown a 
heart—asking his partner for a lead in 
diamonds. In the play of the hand it 
matters not wat dummy discards. The 
heart is, on the whole, dummy’s best 
discard as the diamond looks too risky, 
with the whole suit practically against 
him. North played very intelligently in 
not trumping. Most players would 
+] 


have slapped out their trump and ruined 


the hand. North could perfectly well 
see that when East took the trick he 
must either lead a trump or a red suit, 
both of which leads would result to his 


(North's) advantage. 


1 





Trick 6. 
Jack diamonds, 3, 5, queen. 
Whether East leads a trump, a heart 
or a diamond, he is “dished.” On _ the 
whole, however, the jack of diamonds 


looks the safest lead. 


This was North's chance to lead 
trumps through the dealer, a chance 
which he had been eagerly waiting for, 


Trick 8. 

Ice spades, 8, 4 diamonds, jack 
spades. 

Here South can see that East's queen 
of spades must drop. \s his partner 
has thrown two diamonds, he must 
venture his lone five of hearts. 


Trick 9. 


hearts, jack, Jucen, 2. 


ty 


lce hearts, 3, 6 diamonds, king 





1 vo on playing his 
hearts until West ruffs and leads a dia- 
mond. 

There is no possible way of making 
a small slam out of this hand if dummy 
plays it correctly. Can my readers see 
any way, by wl I 


lich North and South 
can make eleven tricks, again 


y st a per- 
fect defense, D\ South's opening the 


hand with one of his red suits either 





the five of hearts or the top of his se- 


AN UNSELFISH HERMIT 


"T [S S( metin es eood t he ak 1k 
Deep thinker aftit it 


lo seek some spot 


1 
tl 


frequently affirm it— 
afar, unknown, 
And dwell there a: 


a very hermit. 


inclined 


ho go in hiding, 


Indeed I think that loneliness 


Instead of, as some 


Is often truly more 


sav, distressing 


less 


\ source of comfort and a blessing 


But I'm no selfish wight, and so 


When I'm alone | 


so prepare it, 


I have a brown-eyed lass I know 
Along with m« 





-to share it. 


3LAKENEY GRAY. 
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all in all I considers her the most ef 





fective female I ever lays my eyes on 
“6 T}] 2 ‘ 1 ‘ Ge ’ 
Well, my cow-punchin’ Don Ho-an, 
[ laughs classic sarcasti ge in’ that 
in tiines prior you files the fir 
claim on every unatt petticoat th 
wanders onto these feed 


and seein’ you ain't ever been able to 


prove up on one ot ‘em. | Claimns dis 
COVCT rig ] 


1 to | 








milk of human kindness, but I ho 
don’t nowise justify what he 
back at me ‘bout a second after he fin- 
ishes lookin’ me over mighty contempt- 
uou 
“Just ‘cause you happens to first 
ketch sight of her golden locks as the 
frames her f the stage winder, 


my freckle -arrot-headed Lo- 
thario, ain’ on why a good 





okin’ gent should entire’ spoil the 


ft trom het 





1 admits candid that if I has any 
weak spot it’s rubbed raw when my 


appearance pers nal is alluded to de- 
‘ogatory. \nd while I knows, of 
ourse, that from old and close friends 


















we must natural expect the plain and 
harrowin’ truth ‘bout what they saveys 





us to be special sensitive and touchy 
about; and while I has to admit that my 
features ain't, strictly speakin’, very 
\pollerlike in their general tout onsom- 
ble, 1m that enraged for a second that 

clean forgets a ten-year friendship 
and reaches for my gun. 

‘Don't pull your shootin’-iron, Red,” 

Hers that insultin’ cow-puncher, edgin’ 
himself along the platform for the sa- 

1 door, “for I apologizes abject and 
co les that you! i ip better look 
in’ than—than 

Who l breaks in eag« inquirin’ 


and complete mollified, for I has nat’- 


rally a warm and forgivin’ disposition. 

He don’t answer for a econd, but 
takes off his big white hat and presses 
his hands » kok his head as though 


ere’ somethin terrible the matter 
n his black eyes takes ona 
-and he drawls 1 


a tone as the human voice kin be made 








you'll excuse my mention- 





anv name, Red, when IL tel 
hat I’ve near busted my 1 


oot m n sight if he vel irs of 
ny makin’ such a invidious compart 
son agin him.” And he jumps inside 
out of range leavin’ me to cool off the 
best way | knows how 


It's quite a few seconds ‘fore I ca’ms 
town enough to see cieat Then | 
gazes at the cloud of gray alkali dust 
that’s bein’ whirled up from the rattlin’ 
buckboard 
as he turns for the ford that leads to 
I Through a little rift 
in the floatin’ haze that’s slow  siftin’ 


1 


wheels of Pete lordan’ s old 
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back over the tents and shacks, I 
ketches sight of the girl who’s just 
struck Hell's Kitchen from Deadwood, 
to make her Uncle Pete and his wife a 
indefinite visit. As her yaller hair sinks 
down below the banks of the Little 
Missouri, I thinks of what Arizony’s 
said “bout her not bein’ pertik’‘ler hand- 
some and I murmurs audihle: 

“That’s your fix, too, Red; so not 
bein’ much for looks you got to make 
yourself effective, which’ll sure skin 
that ornery cow-puncher’s beauty com- 
plete.” 

“That's the kind of stuff a gent has to 
have in him,” chips in a tickled falset- 
ter, “when he makes up his mind to 
draw cards in the excitin’ and allurin’ 
game of love.” 

Rollin’ my chiny-blue eves I sees 
them alarmin’ words comes from tow- 
headed Doc White, who I sudden re- 
members was settin’ on the end of the 
platform when Arizony and me gets to 
chinnin’. 

The doc runs the camp drug-store 
and, under a Dakoty license, ‘tends to 
non-fatals, for he’s handy with knives 
and probes. He's likewise a sort of 
news-agency along the range as he’s 
kept movin’ frequent to look after gents 
who gets overheated in argiment. He's 
wearin’ a mighty meanin’ grin, and 
when I thinks of the gallons of free 
whisky I'll have to set out if them in- 
discreet musin’s of mine gets into cur- 
rent circulation, I turns lurid and am 
that tongue-tied [I can’t say a word. 
Doc saveys my bein’ helpless and after 
gaspin’ for breath once or twice he 
chokes out: 

“T can't hold them tender musin’s 
of yours sacred, Red.” Seems like he’s 
goin’ to strangle and I’m wonderin’ 
whether I better shoot or run when he 
ketches his wind and whispers: “* ‘Cept- 
in’ on one condition,” 

“Name her.” says I, prompt but with 
my heart sinkin’, for I’m afraid there 
ain’t no limit to his greed which mis- 
givin’s certain shows on my face, for 
he answers: 

“Oh, I ain’t a goin’ to hold you up 
for the road to hell, for’—givin’ me 
a drug-store wink—"I’m personal op- 





posed to runnin’ a gin-mill—open and 
notorious. 

This makes me _ feel considerable 
easier, as I happens to know that doc 
is playin’ on a mighty short bank-roll 
at the time and I’ve been figurin’ that 
I'll have to fatten it a good deal or 
become the standin’ treat-joke for the 
Bad Lands cattle country. So I glows 
joyous: 

“Spread out your cards, for they’re 
sure winners.” Then I gets sudden 
suspicious, for he’s wearin’ a_ smile 
that’s peculiar, and I adds _ hasty: 
"Less you is figurin’ to make me pull 
down my notice of intention concernin’ 
this female that’s ridin’ ‘long with Pete 
yonder.” 

“T s’pose if it got down to cases, 
Red,” smiles doc, a twistin’ his silky, 
straw mustache, “I could easy force 
your hand, for if I starts the story 
goin’ I feels confident when it gets to 
the girl you wouldn’t prove much ef- 
fective ‘cept for laughin’ purposes; but 
[ won't be that low-down with a old 
friend. All I asks is that you binds 
yourself not to give it away to nobody 
that temporary I’m skatin’ on awful 
thin ice financial, for I proposes to come 
in on this game myself. And while 
this female may be a exception there’s 
many a one that eliminates gents with 
shoe-string bank-rolls from her list of 
eligibles ; and as you're the only man on 
the range that I’ve tipped my hand to 
in this pertik’ler I holds you responsi- 
ble if it leaks out.” 

I'm that tickled at gettin’ off so easy 
that I gushes impulsive: “It’s a deal, 
doc, and I agrees solemn that if you 
happens to win out in this interestin’ 
game for which we is just rifflin’ the 
cards, I'll stake you indefinite to a 
couple of thousand so’s you kin cele- 
brate it right and proper.” 

Then we strolls into my emporium. 
Arizony’s leanin’ up ag’in the bar look- 
in’ sentimental thoughtful. He gives 
a expressive motion to the barkeep as 
we walks up, and while we're takin’ 
our liquor doc explains how he’s de- 
clared himself as bein’ a hopeful candi- 
date for the affections of Pete's niece. 
“Which ain’t none surprisin’,” laughs 


a 





Sieteadtteandien a en eae 


‘ 


Arizony humorous, “seein’ she’s the 
ymnily unhitched female on these feedin’- 
grounds for hungerin’ man to make 
love to, and which it’s sure every gent 
on the Little Missourill be tryin’ to do 
‘fore we're a week older.” 

“Sech bein’ the case,” says doc, his 
brown eyes lightin’ up playful, “I has 
a almost irresistible impulse to saddle 
up immediate, and trail out to Pete’s, 
and let her glance over my hand ’fore 
she gets too many other fellers’ pictures 
in her mind. I wouldn't say nothin’ 
about this,” he grins, “but seein’ that I 
couldn't get out of camp without you 
gents seein’ me, I suggests we all goes 
so’s to be on hand together when play 
opens.” 

“Seems like we may be some prema- 
toore in trailin’ her so close’—Ari- 
zony’s drawl is killin’ funny—*but as 
we stands, so to speak, with our breasts 
bare to the assaults of the Bad Lands 
entire, I reckon if we can figure a ex- 
cuse for callin’ so sudden, the play 
ain't such a bad one after all.” 

“Which this pretext is plumb suf- 
ficient,” says I, reachin’ for a big jug 
that has been filled for Pete and which 
in the excitement of the girl’s comin’ he 
drives off and forgets. And a half- 
hour later we're slow-lopin’ for his 
ranch which backs up ag’in Rattlesnake 
Butte some six miles up the river. 

As we ambles along we discusses the 
interestin’ lay-out friendly, but it’s 
agreed that there ain't to be no rules 
governin’ oyr play after we has made 
the first call en masse. 

We've sort of run out of talk and are 
pokin’ along easy. I has one leg 
throwed over the pommel of my saddle 
and am moonin’ sentimentallike at the 
settin’ sun which is paintin’ the sky 
till it looks as though all the lignite 
coal that’s seamin’ the buttes of the 
Dakoty Bad Lands must be on fire, 
when [’m woke from my dreamin’ by 
hearin’ doc holler: 

“Look at the dust risin’ over the 
hump of that knoll yonder.” 

\s I turns my head a pony shoots 
out from under a hill on our left quar- 
ter as if Old Nick himself was chasin’ 
it. We soon sees that the thing that's 
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straddlin’ that flyin’ brone is a heathen 
Chinee, named Wang Pu, the same 
being’ cook and handy man general for 
Pete and his wife. When this racin’ 
pigtail gent ketches sight of us he be- 
gins yellin’; and though we can't make 
out what he says we knows there must 
be trouble at the ranch, so we goes to 
the spur and the next minute he’s chat- 
terin’ his pigeon-English in our ears. 

“My bloss glod blite old man, and 
he glone——” When bein’ some con- 
siderable excitable and impulsive I 
grabs him by his cue and threatens to 
blow his head off if he don’t talk United 
States. 

“Lattlesnake gette out joss-house and 
nippe Plete,” pigeons Wang. “Old man 
telle me ride like helle to gette more 
whisky or him dead belly quick.” 

We don't understand complete what 
the Chink means, but we makes out that 
Pete’s been bit by a rattler. And as I 
knows that Arizony has the best piece 
of horse-flesh under him I hands him 
the jug; then he goes racin’ off for the 
ranch three miles away. Doc hangs 
close behind him, and [ does my best 
to keep ‘em in sight, but the pace is 
too fast for my brone as it’s carryin’ 
fifty pounds overweight and I soon falls 
back. The next minute the Chinese 
lopes past, leavin’ me to bring up the 
rear of the procession. I keeps forcin’ 
my pony all I kin and it soon gets that 
tired that it clean overlooks a gopher- 
hole in the trail, which results in my 
being slung over the ornery brute’s 
head in sech a way that my two hun- 
dred and twenty frame is rendered com- 
plete oblivious to the surroundin’ 
scenery for quite a few minutes after I 
crashes ag’in the sun-baked bosom of 
Mother Earth. 

When I final rounds to my temper 
ain't improved none as I ketches sight 
of my brone, which I sees a good three- 
quarters away walkin’ cam’ly off for 
Hell’s Kitchen. And ‘fore I manages 
to limp the two miles that stretches 
seemin’ onendin’ before me to the ranch 
[ has complete exhausted all the words 
[ knows that’s anywise fit for sech a 
occasion. But at last I crawls up onto 
the verandy and steps into the settin’- 
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room uncerimonious. Pete’s lyin’ on 
the sofy and his wife’s little gray head 
is bobbin’ round mighty anxious as she 
sets fannin’ away the flies from the old 
man’s half-open, heavy-breathin’ mouth. 
“Do you think uncle’s goin’ to die, 
doctor?” I hears the girl whisper as | 
walks across the room to survey her 
snorin’ relative at pint-blank range. 
And that foxy pill-dispenser imme- 
diate begins dealin’ from the bottom of 
the pack by puttin’ on a awful wise look 
as he breathes into her little ear with 
his lips a lot closer to it than is re- 
quired for speakin’ purposes: 
“TT. 


I 
‘TT 
| 


e’s mighty near unconscious now, 
Miss Fay”’—her last name’s Grange 
“but JI believes my skill 
can pull him through.” 

Hler sky-blue eyes flashes up an 
mirin’ glance into his lin’ brown 
ones, then he gets a smile which makes 
me most with envy. This takin’ 
advantage of a innocent female I con- 
siders some low-down, for soon as I 
looks Pete over I knows that he ain't 
in no more danger of dyin’ from that 
snake-bite than I be: ‘cause it’s plain 
to the practised eye that he’s nothin’ 
but just comfortable full from_ th 
whisky that’s been poured down him 
constant and i over three- 
quarters of a hour. Knowin’ the de- 
ception that’s bein’ worked | 
mighty near exposin’ doc’s brace-game 


instanter; but I don’t want to make no 


pel fessional 


s ad- 
spar] 


sick 


steady for 


comes 





bad break so I just keeps still and trie 
to look speakin’ sympathetic for th 
next two or three minute 

Then | starts in to make elf ef- 
fective alon ch lines a s feas! 
ble under the s'posed harroy circum 
t ( Bein 1 powell | believer l 

1 ( ot weey [fire off 

few bon-mots which a iveners 
( t! € el om of 1 ble he erin | at 
al | S t] ( « I ud be 11 lif tin Pe t¢ 
rouses up enough to call fe thet 
drink. 

\fter this exhibition of nat’ral t t, 
doc announces prideful that he’s pleased 
to say definite that he’ ucceeded in 


bringin’ his patient out of what kin 


f 


fairly be called the very jay 


‘I guess, doc, I vrins§ sare: 
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facetious, for I can’t stand his posin’ 
as Pete’s savior no longer, “that them 
jaws you mentions would a closed per- 
manent if it hadn't been for my goin’ 
to the trouble of saddlin’ up just to do 
a old friend a good turn by deliverin’ 
his whisky.” 

“Primary you is entitled to some 
credit, Red,” Arizony’s laughin’ drawl 
breaks in, for he tumbles that I’m a 
seekin’ to humble the medical gent, 
“but I considers most of it’s due me, for 
I starts the likker runnin’ down Pete’s 
throat which I sure claims don't re- 
quire no doctor's assistance, even if he 
does come in ten after and 
claim the perfessional right to continer 
the irrigatin’.” 

Doe colors up feverish at this shat- 
terin’ of his pretended claims and for a 
few seconds there’s what you might call 
Then the girl darts 
from under her 
into saw-bone’s 


minutes 


a awk’ard silence. 
a beam of sympathy 
droopin’ lashes 
l eyes and immediate comes 
to his rescue by switehin’ the subject 
onto Wang's hand-painted rattler that 
has so near proved her uncle’s undoin’, 
\nd ‘tain't long ‘fore she suggests that 
we go out and look over the Chinee’s 
joss-house which he’s rigged up in a 
lean-to back of the kitchen. 

\nd when we sees his lay-out I cer- 
that it covers ‘bout every 


long, 


embarrassec 


tain conclu 
stvle of god that’s in vogue in the Ce- 


scat 
bountiful. 
impotent, 


lestial Empire, for idols is sure 
tered | 


round protuss 
While we re examinin’ the 





graven images which the heathen’s been 
wWorsl n’, he sticks his head in the 
door | the girl asks him why he add 
1 1 9 ) 9 | 
l Na 1 eel l OVeTTIO Col 
} tet ( 
1 1 a @ 
| ( i | ] ( FLO‘ ¢ lab 
in’ his har nt uous at 
: , bu 
Phen © 4 on tell her that he’s 
been havin ich bad luck lately that 
1 1 1 4 : 
( 1 te I V ¢ ss and see 
if he ca ¢ he cards to runnin a it- 
tle moother Pursuin’ this idee he 


rounds up a five-foot, fourteen-button 


rattler, and after paintin’ it green, blue 
and yaller he installs it as boss of his 
ineffective i But som 


aggregation 


Way 





unknown the reignin’ joss escapes and 
goes piroutin’ for its native lair. 
“We saw the thing twistin’ along the 
trail as we stops at the house,” says 
Fay explanatory, when Wang 
chatterin’; “and Uncle Pete jumps out 
to try and capture what we both thinks 
is some new kind of a snake. I didn’t 
see just how it happens, but uncle hol- 
lers out the next minute that it’s a rat- 
tler and that it has bit him in the hand; 
then I sees it go wrigglin’ off into the 
grass. And,” she laughs, switchin’ on 
a heart-wrackin’ smile, “I'm goin’ to 
recapture it if l can, for I thinks there’s 
just enough danger in pursuin’ it to 
Then her 
and she sort of 
took a sudden 


ste ps 


chase excitin’.” 


make the 

turns dead-white 
shivers as though 
chill. 


‘Da P 
be you 


1ace 


2% 
SsHe Ss 


Miss Fay?” ask 
anxious, for we all notices that the 
or’s left her face and that she has a 
scared look in her eyes. 

*“No—no.” She half-shudders her 
word: the ymes rushin’ 
back to her cheeks and, rubbin’ her sli 
hand her damp forehead 


she’s assurin’ hi 


blood CC 
across 


forces a nervous little laugh 
tremblin’ lips. 


“T knows it’s awf 


ul foolish for me to 


say anything about it’—her 


voice 
sounds weak and faint—“but I'd no 
more than stopped talkin’ when right 
before my eyes | seems to see that 
painted thing all coiled up; its forked 
tongue was dartin’ out of its wicked 
jaws and it had its ugly head drawn 
back just strike me in the 
then everything turns black till” 
—lookin’ at doc : 
“It’s more’n likely it’s a 
says I, for I'm a absolute 
omens and such like; “and I hopes sin- 
cere that you gives up immediate your 
notion of capturin’ this wanderin’ 
ly Chink joss.” 
“Oh, I ain't a 


ready to 
face; 
doc—"I hears vou speak 

warnin’,” 
believer in 


’ dead- 


she’s smilin’ more nat’ral now—‘and 
I'm not goin’ to be frightened out of it 
by a case of overexcited nerves,” tos 

ul emphatic and start- 


ettin’-room., 
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that Pete is restin’ comfortable where 
we left him though he’s still too groggy 
to have anything to say. But his wife 
begins talkin’ and tells us how the rat- 
tlers is gettin’ so plentiful on the butte 
that lately they’ve- got to wanderin’ 
down onto the ranch. 

“We've lost four or five steers in the 
last two weeks from these awful pests,” 
she sorrers at Fay, “and your uncle 
was sayin’ just the other day that he 
‘lowed we'd have to hunt up new feed- 
in’-grounds or lose most of our stock 
and mebbe our lives, too. There don't 
seem to be no way for us to get rid 
she goes on, wipin’ her eyes 
“for © *‘twould keep 
half the range busy all summer to ex- 
terminate ’em.” 

There ain't nothin’ more 
minute or two, but I 
her sky 


of em, 


hopele e says 
| 


said for a 
ay sets there with 
1 sweepin’ over Ari- 
zony, and me mighty thoughtful. 
Now I don't say positive that the girl 
figures out in detail how she’s goin’ to 
get them crowdin’ rattlers eradicated, 
but I gives it as my onbiased opinion 
that in tl h 


blue eyes 


doc, 


hem few seconds that she gazes 
us over she has mapped out her cam- 
paign general, and has definite settled 
mind that the three of us is to 
take a active hand in the game; for they 
ain't no doubt that from the 
jump that every one of us stands ready 
to back her play onlimited. But when 
appears mighty inno- 
and only flashes one card from the 
pack she’s been makin’ up. 
“Why, Aunt FEllen,” she ripples, 
though her hazy, Injun-summer smile 
is directed into our warm and thumpin’ 
hearts, “I'd like nothin’ better than to 
try my new = sportin’ Winchester on 
‘em Don't you think,” her soul-di 


turbin’ eyes seemin'ly lightin’ on each 


in her 


] vey 
she sees 


] 1. 
sne speaks she 


“ent 
cent 


ra) 


ie of us gents personal, “that one pet 
could do a lot toward killin’ off 
the rattlers in the next two months ?” 
“Sure,” I answers prompt, “but tw 
could do a heap more slaughterin’: an 
it makes me complete happy, miss, to 
tell you [ just happens to hay 
onlimited time to deyote to that 
citin’ and al 


son 


cxX- 


ment myself.” 
has a 


* amooze 


And ‘fore doc or 


si 1OC Ul 


\rizony 
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chance to set in their chips I gets a 


smile that makes that two months’ 
dollar-time which I tenders seem plumb 
worthless. But the next second doc’s 
falsetter and Arizony’s drawl is blendin’ 
hasty declarin’ that they, too, is tickled 
to death to find some helpful way of 
spendin’ their valueless time. 

The girl perfesses to be terrible sur- 
prised at what she calls our “gener- 
ous offer,” and turns to Pete, who’s 
blinkin’ at us kind of half-incredulous. 

“Don’t it please you a whole lot, 
uncle,’ she jubilates, “to know that 
you has such good friends?” 

But knowin’ that he ain't personal 
got no more to do with them offers of 
our’n than has the kiote that’s just 
tuned up across the river, Pete don't 
make no direct answer. He winks his 
bushy brows rapid for a tick or two, 
while pullin’ at his ramblin’ pepper and 
salt whiskers, then he gives a grunt 
which is oncivil, and reaches for the jug 
as though he’s got to drown his disgust 
at sech a fool question. 

This rudeness sort of causes a chill in 
the atmosphere, so I nudges the boys, 
at the same time winkin’ expressive, 
and after I tells Pete I needs a pony 
we moves out for camp. And from 
the next morning the three of us de- 
votes our time almost exclusive ex- 
terminatin’ the rattlesnakes on old man 
Jordan’s ranch, though nat’rally sech 
occupation is actooally incidental to the 
pursuit of his niece, who we're all do- 
in’ our level best to make say one little 
three-lettered word which she’s seemin’ 
mighty averse to utterin’. 

Of course the fever spreads over the 
Range entire, and after the first week 
hardly a day passes but what there’s a 
dozen or more gents crawlin’ round 
over Rattlesnake Butte a doin’ their 
parts in one of the most interestin’ and 
excitin’ games ever devised by woman. 
And every day her little twenty-two 
Winchester cracks like a whip as it 
mingles in the roar of the forty-fives. 
And I just notes in passin’ that she’s 
equal effective with her gun or her kill- 


in’ blue eyes, for whatever either of 


‘em is aimed at sure becomes her im- 
mediate victim. 
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She treats everybody mighty friendly 
and cordial, but from my experience 
personal I thinks I am safe in statin’ 
that when a feller tries love-makin’ to 
her she cools to theoretical zero in- 
stanter. But spite of her not appearin’ 
to warm up to anybody in pertik’ler it 
only took one glance to see that the 
fluid which paints the scarlet line of her 
lips was good red blood; and as I fre- 
quent watches it blushin’ her blond, 
tanned cheeks I knows there’s a smol- 
derin’ fire runnin’ in her veins that'll 
blaze high when the right feller comes 
along and blows it into flame; and I 
keeps hopin’ almost ag‘in’ hope—I 
sometimes thinks—that I'll yet be the 
man to start the conflagration. 

As time goes on most everybody on 
the Range, ‘ceptin’ Arizony, doc, and 
me gets considerable discouraged, for 
it sure begins to look as if Fay wouldn't 
hitch up with the best man that ever 
buckles on a gun. And gradually the 
attendance at her heels falls off till our 
original three-cornered combination has 
the field substantial to itself. 

The rattlers has now been thinned 
down so that we ain't gettin’ many. But 
for some unaccountable reason nobody’s 
ever even ketched a sight of the Chi- 
nee’s tri-colored work of art which the 
girl has been hopin’ all along to cap- 
ture; and it’s the general opinion that 
the lurid joss was murdered by jealous 
friends and relatives when it put in its 
appearance on its old squirmin’-ground, 

As it’s gettin’ some late in the season 
the girl suggests to Arizony, doc and 
me that she thinks it’d be a good idee 
to fix a date for assemblin’ the Range 
together for a final round-up which 
probable cleans out the snakes total. 
Of course what she thinks—we thinks, 
too. I causes it to be made known 
general that on that ocasion likker'’ll 
be as free as the muddy water in the 
Little Missouri that twists purrin’ along 
in front of Pete’s house, which added 
attraction to the girl’s drawin’ powers 
[ figures guarantees a onprecedented 
gatherin’. 

The day before this final massacre 
is to take place I ketches Fay when 
the mercury seems a little higher than 











usual, and I ag’in urges her to take a 
ondivided half-interest in my _ liquor 
and speculatin’ emporium which I 
points out, more pertik’ler than former, 
is ondeniably the best payin’ institution 
in the Bad Lands. I also spreads out 
attractive that her share of the pro- 
ceeds enables her to do Chicago, New 
York or even gay Parree, and that [ll 
be entire satisfied to be the gent that 
has the honor of furnishin’ the funds 
to back them travels. 

She don’t say anything for a minute 
and, believin’ that I has at last made 
myself effective, I attempts delicate to 
circle her slim waist as I deems that, 
with a nat’ral et cetery or two, the 
proper method of sealin’ and concludin’ 
sech a contract. But she shys off 
stormy. The temperature falls so sud- 
den that I’m chilled to the marrer by 
the cuttin’ blast that whistles round me 
for a few seconds; then there's a lull 
follered by currents warmin’ gradual; 
and final comes a ca’m with the sun 
shinin’ moderate ag’in. 

“If I—ever marries’—her voice 
sounds far off as though she’s debatin’ 
the question to herself—‘it won't be for 
money.” Then a tinge of warmer blue 
softens her eyes sympathetic, for she 
sees I’m needin’ to be braced up con- 
siderable, and she says gentle: 

“I’m awful sorry, Red, but I can't 
care for you—that way at all; but | 
holds you in my heart the same as my 
own brother.” 

Of course her last words is meant to 
let me down as easy as she kin, but 
they don’t cushion my fall much; for, 
when I begins talkin’ to her, my hopes 
attains heights total unwarranted, so |] 
has a long ways to drop. But my make- 
up is sech that I hides hard knocks 
comparative easy. And as I sees argu- 
in’ the matter is useless—for it’s entire 
plain that I belongs in the discard—I 
manufactures a laugh which shelters my 
real feelin’s and I starts in jokin’ her 
some impertinent. 

“Now that you has shoved me into 
your brother-deck,” I grins, ‘‘s’pose 
you tells your last relative whether 
there’s any gent on the Range that you 
does care for—that-a-way.” 

8 
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She looks at me a minute like she’s 
half a notion to bust out cryin’, and I 
feels like a brute; but she brushes her 
slender fingers over her eyes as if she’s 
only removin’ a little stray lock of her 
shinin’-gold hair that’s flutterin’ caress- 
in’ ag’in’ her cheek and the threatenin’ 
shower passes over as she says in her 
meller soprano: 

“No, Red, honest there ain't any- 
body—yet; but’—her nat’ral ripple’s 
come back and I thinks she’s only fool- 
in—"I’m ‘fraid if I stays here much 
longer there might be one, so I’m goin’ 
back to Deadwood the next mornin’ 
after the round-up.” 

“Mighty sudden notion, ain't it?’ I 
asks powerful s’prised. 

“Yes; I only makes up my mind to 
go—last night.’ The way she says this 
complete upsets my idee that she was 
only jokin’ when she laughs her rea- 
son for leavin’ the country. 

“Arizony?” says I for I’m dyin’ to 
know who the gent is she’s runnin’ 
away from. She shook her head. “Be- 
longs in the brother-pack, too, does 
her’ I inquires facetious. Her noddin’ 
smile relieves my feelin’s a lot, for I 
sure ain’t wantin’ that ornery cow- 
puncher’s beauty to win out after the 
way he derides my plain but substantial 
features. 

“pec?” 

She don't answer, but the flush that 
touches her cheeks tells me he’s the 
lucky man. I ain't overs’prised at 
learnin’ that saw-bones holds the best 
hand, for I has often been jealous of 
certain little flickers of a eyelid or a 
extry curvin’ of her lips which Fay 
has always seemin’ kept for his use ex- 
clusive. 

“Has you told him you’re a goin’? 
Her blond head nods affirmative. “And 
does he know you cares for him— 
that-a-way?” I asks, for seein’ I’m out 
of the game I’m figurin’ to help his 
play. 

“No,” she breathes low and as I 
thinks half-regretful. 

“Well, I holds you’re a makin’ a aw- 
ful bad blunder, Fay, for Doe White is 
a eddicated sharp and a good feller to 
boot.” I waits a second for what I has 


” 
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said to sink in proper ’fore addin’ what. 


[ considers a justifiable strainin’ of the 


truth: “ ’Sides that, he’s comfortable 
well-off——” 
“Oh, no, he ain't,” she breaks in, 


“for he tells me last night himself that 
his drug-store is all he’s got.” Which 
onlooked-for statement of hers not only 
proves how careful a feller should be 
in lyin’ but likewise shows what a ninny 
a man kin make of himself when he 
gets the love microbe workin’ in his 
system. “But I don't ‘bout that, 
Red. It’s ‘cause stops and 
slim hands 
in a quick, ex- 


care 
She 
stands nervous clenchin’ her 


for a second ‘fore sayin’ 


cited whisper: “I got to talk now that 
I gets started. It’s ‘cause I ain’t sure 
I cares for him enough—for that; and 


—and’’—strikin’ her little fist ag’in the 
butt of her rifle—“I'd rather put the 
muzzle of this ag’in my heart and pull 
the trigger than man | 
didn’t—love.” 

Then, like a flash of lightnin’ her 
mood changes and her blue eves are as 
seemin’ untroubled as the 
cloudless archin’ 
heads. 

“So 


belong to a 


clear and 


heaven above our 


you brother,” she laughs, 
‘T has to run away from his temptin’s.” 
And raisin’ her gun her steely sight 
sends a bullet through a rattler’s brain 
that’s lyin’ stretched out 
low us. 

I’d had a lot of experience with fe- 
males and heretofore that | 
understands considerable about the 
workin’s of their minds; but as we 
walks down the butte to examine Fay’s 
kill I can’t help murmurin’ soft to my- 
self: “The that thinks he knows 
anything whatever ‘bout the ways of a 
maid writes himself down as a ass com- 
plete.” 

“What did you say?” asks the girl, 
thinkin’ I’m speakin’ to her direct. 

And as I stoops over to pull off the 
ten-button rattles, I ans' some in 
accurate: “‘] that I de 
fies anybody on earth to make a bette 
shot than you has; for’—I points to the 
oozin’, black-red spot between its beady, 
glazin’ eyes—‘your ball’s as fair placed 
as if you’d used dividers.” 


sees 


ona ledge be- 


belic ves 


gent 


vers 


was remarkin’ 
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asa child over my 


She's as pleased 
complimentin’ her skill, but I knows 
there ain’t no use of my tryin’ to re- 
sume the prior subject, and we moves 
on for the house five hundred feet be- 
low. 

The next mornin’ from break of day 
till two minutes ‘fore the round-up’s to 
start, the boys comes lopin’ up to Pete's 
from all over the Range. Then we all 
draws up in double-line on the river- 
bank in front of the long, ramblin’ one- 
story house a waitin’ for Fay to come 
out and lead us to the fray. Each gent 
is ragged special for the occasion by 
havin’ a new silk handkercher round 
his neck; and if they’s any color of the 
rainbow ‘count of the 
“Gents’ Hell's Kitchen 
not havin’ her in stock. As the clock 
in the settin’-room strikes ten, Tay 
steps out on the verandy with her little 
Winchester restin’ snug in the holler 
of her roundin’ bare left arm. 


missin’, it’s 
Furnishin's” at 


“Say! ain’t she a_ picter?” comes 
\rizony’s drawlin’ whisper in my ear. 
“And, Red’—his tone shows he’s 
breathin’ deep—"I modifies my opinion 
original, for | now considers her as 


not only the most effective but likewise 
the handsomest female I ever “ 
Which establishes my onquestionin’ 
faith in that cow-puncher’s jedgment 
final and perpetual. 

Coverin’ that mass of burnished-gold 


sees, 


hair of her’n is a wide straw hat with 
blue trimmin’s hitched on artistic. <A 
neat-fittin’ elbow-sleeve jacket and a 
short huntin’ skirt with more or less 


bunches of white jim-cracks attached 


matches the ribbons of her head-geat 


\nd the trimmest pair of ankles my 


chiny eyes ever has the joy of glimpsin’ 
peeps out under the shelterin’ blue from 
their tan-colored, laced casin’s which 


should to 
and 


curve exact where they 
proper hold the hundred 
weight they carries. 

She stands for a minute or two ¢ 


twenty 
rlan 
cin’ pleased, excited, up and down the 
double line of her hatle “brothers” 
durin’ 
Then her tinget 


} y ; ] ] e 4 al 
that she’s annexed her ten weeks 


in the cattle country 
1alf-parted scarlet line 


white teeth 


tips touches the 
coun i 


! " 
SnOWS 





faint and she blows us the nearest 
thing to a kiss that any man in the 
bunch ever’s had from those enticin’ 
lips; and when she follers it with one 


of her heart-ravagin’ smiles she sure 
comes near settin’ a hundred Injun- 
tanned, gun-carryin’ men ravin’ crazy. 

“Oh, Lord,” literal groans a gent 
standin’ behind me, “to think that to- 
morrer she’s actooally goin’ to leave 
mighty close onfits me total for any- 
thing but weepin’.” Then he yells: 
“Three cheers and firin’ onlimited for 
the Rattlesnake Girl of the Little Mis- 
souri !”’ 

[ ain't overstatin’ it none whatever 
when | says that then and there pan- 


demonium breaks loose; and_ ‘fore 
steam’s complete blowed off theres 
many a sombrero that hits the ground, 


after sailin’ through the air, which looks 
a whole lot more like a sieve than any 
right part of a white man’s burden. 
But at last the forty-fives gets back 
into their belts, and the ca’'m that must 
foller every storm settles down until 
they ain’t a sound but the faint splash- 
in’ of the yaller water that’s ripplin’ at 
our feet. 

The next second Fay’s bowin’ 
smilin’ her thanks. Then with her 
glowin’ like a sapphire in the sun, her 
trim five-foot four trips down the steps 
and she leads 

field, 
\rizony and me constitutes our- 
her 
considerable dark, gloomy and pekular, 


1 
and 
eyes 


as graceful as a antelope, 
her palpitatin’ army to th 
Doc, 


selves bodyguard. Saw-bones is 


but the girl seems to be fairly bubblin’ 
over with onadulterated happiness and 
joy; but knowin’ what I does I feels 
confident that sech a front ain't total 
genuine, though she’s certain in dead 
earnest “bout not wantin’ to be left 
alone with doc a instant. \nd as the 
day moves on | feels more sorry for him, 
for though he’s gamed up a lot and 
is playin’ some false cards hisself, I kin 
fairly see his tow-head turnin’ gray 
from the strain he’s laborin’ under. But 
I can’t help him none, for Fay has 
sealed my mouth absolute 

‘Long in the afternoon, as the sun 
is beginnin’ to think of goin’ to bed, 


the shootin’s ‘bout died out, as the few 
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rattlers survivin’ are huntin’ cover from 
the chill that night’s shovin’ before her, 
Most everybody’s made for the ranch 


to get ready for the big feed which 
Pete is spreadin’ for us in his new 
barn. We has started, too, but Fay 
turns off onto a point which juts out 
almost perpendicular over the river 
four hundred feet below. 

“I just wants to take a farewell view 
of my—happy huntin’-grounds,”’ she 
laughs in a onnat’ral, strained key, 
wavin’ her hand across the valley where 
the cattle is grazin’, 

For a jiffy doc’s brown eyes 
dog-appealin’ look in ’em as he tries 
to ketch hers, but she don’t seem to no- 
tice him, and he sort of gulps and peers 
over the edge of the cliff as though he’s 
figurin’ ‘bout how hard he'll strike 
if he jumps off. Fay turns her head 
away and shades her second, 
then she points her arm. 

“See! Wang's joss down 
on that she fairly 
screams, excited. And 
*fore we realizes what she’s doin’ she’s 
racin’ for it fifty feet ahead of any of 
us. 

Bein’ a lot 


has a 


out 


eyes a 


There's 
rock yonder,” 


she’s so wild 


overweight I has to be 
erate, but doc and Arizony go flyin’ 
moderate, Dut doc anc rizony 20 iyin 


after her with the pill-mixer in the lead. 


“It’s makin’ for the cave,” cries the 
girl, switchin’ to a path that drops 
steep to a flat twenty feet under her. 

White's made up his distance to 
within “bout fifteen feet when I sees 


stumble, and she rolls down the 
bank almost on top of the painted thing 


which now instant coils for business. 


her 


“My God!" yells doc, in a tone |] 
never wants to hear agin. “It’s goin’ 
1 rike her 1] he face ; 

| knows | can't do any good, and |] 
turns helpless sick as I sees that flat, 
swayin ereen head with the forked 
tongue dartin’ out of its slaverin’, 

vitchin’ jaws, while gleamin’ bead eyes 

measurin’ the tance the rattler has 
to throw itself to put its deadly fangs 
into the white cheek lyin’ faint only 
three feet away. I most falls myself 


then, for her warnin’ in the joss-house 
flashes to my mind and I feels certain 


she'll never leave the [ills alive, for 








practical there ain’t no recoverin’ when 
one’s bit in the face. 
Then I sees doc jump. 
shot out from the steep slope like steel 
springs had thrown him, and clearin’ 
the girl he lands on the snake as it 


I lis be ly 


struck. For a instant I sees its lurid, 
squirmin’ folds twistin’ round doc’s leg; 
then its ugly snappin’ head is crunched 
out of shape under his iron-nailed heels. 
Turnin’ he snatches Fay into his arms 
and holds her limp head in his hand as 
he looks wild over her face and neck to 
see where she’s been bit. Then he 
laughs as though he’s sudden 
crazy. 

“It never teched her; it never teched 
her !” 

And he reels like a drunk man as he 
sets down on a ledge a holdin’ Fay in 
his lap. And, iron-nerved as he is ordi- 
nary, he’s that unstrung that he’s cryin’ 
like a baby when I reaches him, though 
he still hangs on to the girl for dear 
life, while Arizony rubs at her wrists 
tryin’ to bring her to. Knowin’ the 
proper. thing for nerves | 
sticks a bottle of bracer to saw-bones’ 
lips, and in ’bout two or three seconds 
he’s himself ag’in. 


gone 


cases of 


Just then Fay opens her lids and 
stares dazed, wonderin’ at the feller 
that’s holdin’ her so close. Then a 
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wave of color goes shootin’ over her 
face and the light that almost purples 
her eyes as her senses sweep back com- 
plete satisfies me that the right breeze 
has final reached the smolderin’ fire 
and burst it into everlastin’ flame. 

But Fay ain't no public performer 
and she slides away from her enfolder, 
who don’t know what I does so of 
course he thinks he’s never goin’ to 
have a chance to hold her in his arms 
ag’in. | he’s near mortal hurt, 
but he’s game ag’in and tries to make 
a bluff by sayin’: 

“T was terrible feared for a minute 
or two, lay, that you wasn’t goin’ to 
git the Deadwood to-morrer 
mornin’.” 

“T——”" she half gasps, sort of side- 
glancin’ at me from under them long 
lashes. “I ain’t goin’—if——” 

She stops short as doc’s questionin’ 
brown eyes ketches the truth from half- 
swimmin’ but now plain-meanin’ blue 
ones. For a mighty brief second he 
sets starin’ at her like he’s dreamin’; 
then his bottled-up feelin’s blazes, and 
forgettin’ they’s company he stretches 
out his arms to take her. She shakes 
her head but glances at Arizony and 
me mighty expressive, when, consid- 
erin’ ourselves day trow, we hasty steps 
out of sight behind the ledge. 


sees 


stage 


# 


THE 


CRY 


| THINK that she may never know again 


What sorrow is, 


She felt that blade 


for once within her breast 
that is the cruelest, 


And since may only smile at lesser pain; 
For once she heard Love erying in the night 
A little child left frightened in the dark- 
(Ah, happy mothers who may rise and hark 
And bring these helpless ones to warmth and light!) 
She heard Love crying in the night alone, 
And might not even call to bid him know 
That one was near who dare not rise and go 
To comfort him; but, till the night was done, 
Listened and listened, impotent until 
Her heart broke and the world grew strangely still. 
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BROM the first I had 
taken a keen interest 
in I. C., though the 
post quartermasters 
¥ who preceded me ap- 
{ parently had accepted 
him as they would any 
other thing that was 

Ans part of their daily 
lives. But I, I flatter myself, am a bit 
of a philosopher, one tenet of whose 
philosophical creed is the study of one’s 
fellow man. Also I am a bachelor— 
which is another tenet. 

His name on the pay-rolls appeared 
as Ichabod Crane, a civilian employee 
of the quartermaster’s department. But 
the name of Irving’s hero, I thought 
it fair to assume, had been taken by 
some one who first had made out these 
rolls because it fitted the initials by 
which he was known, and because some 
name was necessary in order that he 
might draw government pay. Years 
before he had appeared from nowhere, 
had hung around the corrals, and had 
made himself so useful that after a 
while he was permanently employed. 
This, beyond what any man could see 
for himself, was all that was known. 

[f for no other reason, his marvelous 
power over animals, and his under- 
standing of them would have been 
enough to attract my interest. I had 
heard this power, among the simple- 
minded or insane, is not entirely un- 
known, but I never had seen it before. 
When speaking of the animals he loved 
so well, or of anything pertaining to 
them, he could express himself clearly 
and sensibly enough. Going far be- 
yond that, his mind would lose itself 
in a fog, there to wander disconsolately 
about until at length it emerged on the 


By Quentin Tut. Drake 


same side from which it had entered. I 
had long given up any hope of solving 
the mystery which surrounded him; 
then, in the strange way that those 
things do sometimes happen, it solved 
itself. 

The solution began, I remember, the 
day that my old friend Redfield, colonel 
of the 99th Cavalry, took over com- 
mand of the post. Every one was re- 
joicing at his coming, excepting only 
the Halketts. But then, this exception 
was only natural. Before his coming, 
the Halketts themselves had commanded 
—that is, Mrs. Halkett had. And any 
one knowing the lady would realize 
what this must mean. 

That day would have been a trying 
one for me, I remember, had my phi- 
losophy permitted it. The vouchers and 
abstracts of my property returns would 
not fit. But then, I was far ahead of 
my papers on all the articles concerned, 
and both my civilian clerk and the 
sergeants were most efficient. So I dis- 
missed the matter from my mind, and 
going out on my veranda, sat down 
there. 

To my mind, there is no spot in Fort 
San Nicolas so pleasant as this ver- 
anda, which gives on the little rooms I 
had taken at one end of the quarter- 
master’s stores. From it one could see 
not only nearly everything that went 
on at the post, but far beyond, over the 
green prairie, where stood the Indian 
teepees when their owners came from 
time to time to be swindled by the 
agents appointed to care for them. 

As I sat down, I noticed that Red- 
field had left the K. O. quarters, on 
the opposite side of the broad, dusty 
parade-ground, and with his little 
granddaughter, Phillida, was coming 
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toward me. As he came, I thought for be some good ones. I have a man 
the hundredth time what a perfect spec- that'll know. I'll send for him now.” 
imen of the best military type he was, It isn't pleasant to have an old friend 
with his tall figure, broad shoulders, get into such a frame of mind. It 
and thin flanks. His face, with it rouses in one a most unphilosophical 
grizzled mustache, was as clean-cut as a_ train of thought. So it was in an ex- 
cameo, In this, Philly resembled him, tremely bad humor that I went into my 
though she was so dark, with great eyes office to send a man for I. C. He, I 
set in a face that promised later to be- knew, would have an intimate personal 
come beautiful, and a mane of black acquaintance with every horse in the 
hair to her waist. I had known her place. 


since she was a fat baby, rolling about [ was returning, when Philly came 
g g 











et. Now she was nine, with flying in. Throwing herself into my 

arms as thin as a spider’ arms, she clung to me, trembling, het 

seated himself on the veranda face hidden in my capacious blouse. 

steps, and taking Philly on his knee, This was not at all like her, but I was 
puffed at his cigar in silence, while | puzzled only for a moment. Then the 
waited for him to begin raucous tones of Mrs. Halkett floated 
“Drake, I came to see you about a through the open window, as she talked 


horse or two,” he said at last. ‘“‘What to the colonel. 
have you in the corrals? Nearly any- “Why, Philly, what's all this for?” I 
Ms asked, with what was intended for a 
[ looked at him in blank astonish- reassuring laugh. ‘You mayn't like 


ment. That Redfield, of all people, Mrs. Halkett, but she can’t eat you, you 
shouid approach in such a way so im know Surely you're not afraid.” 
portant a matter as his horses was hard “Afraid? No!” she cried, and start- 
ly believable. He saw, evidently, that [ ing away from me, stood with every 
Was Surprise: iber of her little body tense. Then I 
“IT know,” he said nilinge a little iw that it was not with fear that she 
I ¥ particular al { nts, but mbled, but 1 hite rage 
I’ve reformed that, now Never too “No, she can't eat me,” Philly went 
late to mend, you know—never too late. on, through her clenched teeth. “It’s 
I must save, my b save! I’m the not that. It’s because she—but you 
only | Philly has | rid, on't tell Dad’s Dad Promise !" 
and t » | Wil hoy ng I'll Dad’s Dad” was 1 me for het 
be here to do for he rrandfathet I ld not have made 
‘Nonsense,’ I answered — sharply any such promise, of course, but before 
“You're as hard and sound as a brick- I | time to think, I had weakly done 
bat, na ve got t r to ) 
serve yet.” “She struck me! Struck me twice— 


7? 1 


“TIT know—I know,” he replied like that hissed Philly, illustrating 
“When I retire Philly’ll be twenty-one ruthlessly on both her ears. “But Dad’s 





But v knows whether that Dad mustn nov it would only 
long \nything might prevent On troul him and 1 e him angry, and 
my last detail, you know, I had no need he couldn't do anything to her. Listen 
to be mounted. Son [ think [ll just to what she’s saving now!’ And she 
ret vou to let me have a hot or two pointed dramatically 
on memorandum 1 p I'll try ‘em I had no desire to laugh at Philly's 
a while, before I « | » buy, Dral het The vindictive hatred on the 
Understand ?” child face tool ll that was funny out 
we: 1 | | ru f them \nd besides, [ sympathized 
want ‘em,” I grut | ‘And as far as with h nore than perhaps I should. 


I’m concerned, y in ‘trv’ ‘em till they When once my attention had been called 
die of old ag There are three hw to what 


vhat Mrs. Halkett was saying, 
dred odd in the corrals, and there must ould not | 


ielp but hear. 








think, Colonel 

belonging to 
you 1s exempt from criticism, others 
still have some rights,” she was saying, 
in a manner intended to be witheringly 
sarcastic. “Attracted by the screams 
of my dog—a harmless pet—lI find him 
in the arms of your grandchild, who is 
forcing strawberries—strawhberries— 
down the unfortunate animal's throat. 
Upon the utter depravity of a child who 
would commit such an act, | shall com- 
ment only ee 


“Though you 
Redfield, that anything 


may 


She had gone too far. Philly was 
attacked, and hilly’s grandfather, 
frightened though he doubtless was at 


1 


this awful person, bristled like a tur- 
key-cock. 

Madam,” said he, 
“T heartily regret 1 
complain. | cannot explain it. 
this | am certain; 


interrupting her, 
ie act of which you 
But of 


it was prompted by a 


kindness of heart which, though mis- 
taken, some of her elders would do well 
to emulate. I wish you good morn- 


ing. 
Redfield stamped into my room. Sit 
ting down, he gathered t] 1 tender- 
ly into his arms. 

“You heard what that lady aid, 
didn’t you, Philly, 
gently, as he a 
it true?” 

Philly was 
the tears which 
hers. She 


girl?” he asked very 


alway spoke 


ard to ke e} back 


winking | 


were flooding those big 
eves ot 


self to speal : 


could not trust her- 


“ae 11...1 
Dut nodded assent. 


asked her 


7 | | en why did ye 1 do t?’ 
grandfather 

There was no_ reply, 
shook the thin little frame, 

The « 

ered her into his arms and soothed 1 
woman might have With 
something like a woman’s intuition, too, 
he knew that silence would be best un- 
til the storm had spent and so he 
sat, his grav head bent over her black 
one. At this point I. C. shambled in; 
a heure that struck me afresh with won- 
der each time that I saw it 

Whatever his original stature might 
have been, at that time he was almost 
a dwarf, so bent and twisted was he. 
much shorter than the 


then Sobs 


ica 
and the tears 
eath- 


came in earnest. Id soldiet 


eT 


done 


as a 


itselt, 


One leg was so 
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other that for him to walk was the con- 
stant repetition of an acrobatic feat. 
Only his arms were normal. All his 
face was seamed and scored as though 
by fire, and was pulled toward the place, 
just under his right ear, where appeared 
the initials by which he was known— 
I. C.—inspected and condemned—evi- 
dently placed there by means of a brand 
such as was used on animals that were 
to be sold-out of the service. This 
pulling aside of his all but closed 
the place where one eye had been, so 
that the expression was that of a ghast- 
ly, set grin, ac lied by the 


‘ bur- 
lesque of a wink. 17 


face 


‘he remaining eye 
was bright, blue, and piercing. 

He was dressed in the uniform of 
an enlisted man; ragged and evidently 
made at different people of 
they were 
ue clothes. 


broken- 


times for 
far different sizes. Yet 
brushed and clean, these b 
the buttons l 
down boots 


though th 


i 
shone, and_ the 
were blacked as carefully 
wearer was trying to 
“make orderly.” N Philly nor 
her grandfather noticed him at first. 
But I remarked that the one eye of I. C. 
was fastened upon the child with a look 
of tenderness and that | 
hould have thought his brain was to¢ 
ompt, and his face to ex- 


+ 


Neither 


compassion 


distorted to pi 





press. 
“Why did you irl?’ asked the 
illy’s weeping 
d \ ‘You must 
that the little dog wouldn't 
' *4 1 Co ae 1 
like it, and you are anything but cruel 
{ : 1 weit | Poiaaal 
O animais, generall 
] 1 ] $3] ] - 
UWrying he eyes on the tail of her 
kirt, Philly looked up in his face 
it we nedicin he declared No- 


body likes medicine, Dad 
aid so yourself 
wasn't ill, was 
remonstrated her grandfather. 
‘Tle was. He was fat. So fat he 
could hardly walk, and he wh 
like General Ballard when he sleeps 
after dinner. He was fat like that pig 
back at Niobrara, and he wheezed, too 
—the pig did, | mean. And when I 
asked that captain —Doctor 
Ward—about it, he said the pig was 
‘suffering from undue obesity,’ but that 


‘But the dog 


CE zed 


aoctor 
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he could be cured if somebody would 
feed him on asparagus-tips or strawber- 
ries. | thought what would cure a pig 
would cure a dog. There wasn’t any 
asparagus. And it’s true, too, for that 
woman eats strawberries; she’s thin, 
and she’s a pig, even though she does 
walk like a camel,” concluded Philly, 
with a vicious glance out of the window 
at Mrs. Halkett, who was returning 
home after having favored the commis- 
sary with a visit. 

I saw, as the eye of I. C. followed 
Philly’s glance, a look of sympathetic 
resentment come over his face. Poor 
old Redfield was puzzled, and I knew 
that he was hunting around in his mind 
for a reproof that should not be too 
hasty and therefore severe—as though 
he could ever be severe with that child! 
But the reproof remained unspoken. At 
that moment he looked up and saw L. 
oF 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed as I. 
C., straightening as well as he could, 
came to the salute. Mechanically the 
colonel answered the salute, whereupon 
the other dropped his hand smartly, and 
stood at attention. 

“That’s the man I sent for,” I ha- 
stened to explain. “He’s the one who 
can tell best about the horses we have.” 


“But what does it mean? Who is 
this? Not one of the enlisted men, 
surely. Who treated him so?” de- 


manded Redfield, speaking in his most 
snappish way, as he always did when 
his sympathies were roused. Before | 
could speak, I. C. was answering for 
himself. 


“Once I was a soldier. I think I 
was. Many years ago. But that was 
in the other life, sir; the one I can't 


remember. Spavined, wind-broken, and 


loco now. Inspected and condemned, 
sir. Inspected and condemned these 
years gone, and thrown out to travel 
the road we must all go. Unfit for the 


service, sir—inspected and condemned.” 
With a voice strangely soft, he spoke 
in a sort of singsong that had no whine 


in it, but was simply that of a lesson 
oft-repeated. As he began, Philly 
slipped from her grandfather's knee. 


g 
Running over to I. C., she caught his 
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hand, and passed it over her shoulder. 
Then, still holding it in both hers, she 
looked into his scarred face with a pity 
that was almost divine. The Madonna, 
when a child, must have looked like 
that, | think. Mentally I contrasted her 
face as it then was with the way she 
had looked a few minutes before, when 
speaking of Mrs. Halkett. 

The arm of I. C. tightened about her, 
and so they stood, as strangely assorted 
a pair as the world could show. I could 
see that Redfield was about to call Phil- 
ly back; then a light of understanding 
breaking over his face, he thought bet- 
ter of it, and spoke to me instead. 

“He says he was in the service, and 
undoubtedly he was. Can't you find out 
anything about the man?” 

[I told him all I knew. It did 
take long. 

“Do you think you could pick out a 
couple of mounts for me, then?” asked 
Redfield of I. C., as I finished, in much 
the same tone in which he might have 
asked the question of Philly. 

“T can, sir. Four, if the colonel 
wishes them. Sound, with good man- 
ners and well up-to his weight. | 
think I know what he’d want, and he’d 
find it hard to get better anywhere.” 

[. C. spoke with the incisiveness 
which any man who thoroughly under- 
stands his business might use. Even I, 
who understood his ways, was startled 
at the change in his manner; the colo- 
nel was fairly at a loss for a reply. 

“Very good, I. C.,” said I. “Have 
the four cut out into one of the small 
pens at once, then. We'll be along di- 
rectly to have a look at them.” 

[. C. saluted and went. Turning to 
me, Redfield began to ask more ques- 
tions about the strange being who had 
just left us, and to speculate as to the 
causes of his present condition. But 
already I had told him all that I could; 
his speculations were the same as those 
[ had indulged in many times, and led 
nowhere. Still, the discussion inter- 
ested us both, and was continued to 
some length. Tinally Redfield started. 


not 


“Where’s Philly?” he asked. “Did 
you see her go?” 
[ had not, and said so. She had 





tired of our company, I supposed, as 
well she might, and probably slipped 
away to play with the other children 
of the post. 

“T doubt it,” replied Redfield, going 
to the door, and looking anxiously 
around. “She doesn’t often play with 
other children; their plays don’t inter- 
est her, she says.” 

“Even so, she hardly can have got- 
ten into any mischief—now that Mrs. 
Halkett’s pug is exempt,” said I. 

“IT suppose not,” he assented, some- 
what dubiously. “Perhaps we'd better 
o and look at those horses at once, so 
can return and find her. I shouldn't 
have let her out of my sight. Mary 
would have rated me severely, had she 
been here.” 

“Has Mary left you, then?” I asked 
in surprise as we started down the lane 
that led to the corrals. Mary was 
Philly’s nurse, and an old acquaintance 
of mine. 

“Left us? Permanently, you mean? 
Heaven forbid!” replied Redfield, with 
unmistakable sincerity. “Her sister’s 
ill, and Mary went to see her, that’s all. 
Even so, I don’t see how we—Philly 
and [—can get along without her much 
tonger. There’s no danger of her leav- 
ing us permanently, as long as she 
lives. She’s about the most faithful 
and single-hearted woman now in the 
world, I think.” 

“Then all you have to guard against 
is that some fellow will find that out 
and get her to marry him,” I observed. 

“No fear!” said Redfield. ‘She was 
the first and only nurse that Philly ever 
had. We didn’t expect to keep her long, 
when the kiddy was a week or two old. 
She 


; 


was engaged to a sergeant in 
Jack’s—my son’s—troop, and was to 
have been married very soon. Martin 


was his name. But just then Geronimo 
got going. Sergeant Martin was 
of those who went with Jack when he 
Was sent in command of the escort of 
those accursed wagons—you know the 
story. Mary has been faithful to his 
memory ever since, and will be, to the 
end.” 

We walked on in silence. I did in- 
deed know the story, but I never before 


one 
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had heard Redfield refer to it. Jack 
Redfield had been sent to guard some 
supply wagons for the post at which 
he was stationed. The burned wagons, 
with the bodies of Jack and two others, 
had told the tale of what had happened. 
The others of his little command never 
had been heard of. The Indians had 
carried them off, and it was best not to 
try and imagine what became of them 
finally, if one could help it. The shock 
had killed Jack’s young wife, and so 
Philly had been left alone in the world, 
save for her grandfather. 

No word was spoken until we reached 
the drafting-pens into which the four 
horses had been turned. I. C. was not 
with them, however. With Philly stand- 
ing close by, gazing up at him with 
rapt attention, he was sitting on the 
fence of another pen, a short distance 
away, which contained a single horse. 
This horse was a magnificent brute, a 
red roan, and nearly seventeen hands 
high. Never, in all the corrals in my 
charge have I seen one like him—in- 
deed, I have rarely seen his equal any- 
where. At this time, his nose was 
tucked within the arms of I. C., who 
fondled him, uttering the while lit- 
tle, inarticulate sounds, such as a woman 
might, to a baby. And the horse, in 
his own way, responded. 

Redfield saw Philly first, and heaved 
a sigh of relief; then he caught sight 
of the horse, and stopped short. He 
glanced at the four in the other corral, 
and then back at the big roan. 

“Jove, what a horse!” he exclaimed. 
“Tow on earth did he ever come to be 
in the QO. M. corrals? I want him for 
f mine.” 

I sat down on that proposition hard. 
“Rather not!” said I. “Why, that 
beast has killed one man, and there’s 
another in hospital now that he put 
there.” 

“Nonsense!” he replied, and then I 
feared that I’d clinched the matter by 
rousing his pride. There’s no better 
horseman in the army than Redfield. 

“T tell you, he’s an outlaw,” I per- 
sisted. ‘He’s in that corral now wait- 
ing for a board to condemn him. I'd 
have him shot, if I could.” 
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“Nonsense !" 
scornfully. ‘He 
doesn’t he ?” 

Extending his left hand, he stepped 
toward the big roan quietly, as men do 
who understand and wish to 
make friends with them, but this horse 
was different from others. Rolling his 
eyes around, he saw the approach of 
the stranger. Instantly he jerked his 
head free so violently that I. C., unpre- 
pared, had to cling to the f i 
der not to be flung to the ground. The 
pig, flattened his 


so quickly that it 


repeated Redfield 
looks like an outlaw, 


horses, 


i Tence in OfF- 


horse squealed like a 


and snapped 


ears, 


was only the instinetive count move- 
ment of an old swordsman that saved 
Redfield’s fingers \s it was, the white 
teeth closed, as a steel trap clos« a 
scant inch away. 

With a switch that he carried wag- 
ger-sticks were not used then, in this 
country—Redfield cut the beast sav- 
agely across the nose. He reared and 
struck at the fence with his fore-hoofs, 


as though to break his way through it 
to us. Snatching Philly up with one 
hand, her behind him, 


Redfield stood ready wit 


and swinging 
the switch 
But there 
dropy ed to 


1, 
1 
his only weabon—raised. 


was no need to use it. I. C 


the ground, inside the corral, and called 
gently. The roan hesitated for a mo- 


ment and then 
the twisted 


smarting nose in th 


mincingly up 
and placed his 
held out t 


steppe cd 
little man, 


hand 


receive it 

“He wouldn't have hurt her, sir,” said 
I. C. quietly. “I doubt, though, if he'll 
do for the colonel’s use, yet. He’s not 
acquainted. [But I can cure him of all 
this, sir, if | might have time to try 
And he looked at us wistfully 

“By Jove, I believe you—I never in 
my life saw anything done better!” 


cried Redfield, with unwonted enthusi 


asm. “You could tame anything that 
ever looked through a bridle, | thinl 
Cry, by all mean What say you, 
Drake? 

[ agreed, readily enough. The horse 


was far too good for Uncle Sam to los« 
if it could be avoided Phen and there 
I gave orders that 1. C., from that time 

control of the 


on, should have entire 
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outlaw. It 


was the packmaster to 
whom I happened to speak. 

“T reckon no one won't interfere, ma- 
jor,’ he said, rubbing his ribs in a 
reminiscent manner. “But I'll stand 
ready to chip in fer the funer’l, with 
the rest.” Then he added, in an aside 
to one of his men who stood near: 
“T tried to do sunthin with that ther 
hawse myself once. An’ if J can't, ther 
ain't no other civilian what can. And 
sure no soldier.” 

The four horses selected by [. c 
were all that he claimed for them—a 
little rough, of course, from I:nocking 
about in the corral, but that was all. 
We ordered them ta 
and then for the 
out the receipts Philly, holding her 
grandfather's hand, skipped gaily along 
by his side, turning 


Ken tO my\ 


tarted 


from time t time 
in order to wave a farewell to I. C., who 


stood looking wistfully after her 


long as she was in sigh 


“You seem to have made a new 
friend, Philly,” her grandfather said as 
we turned the corner. Philly nodded 
emphatically. 

“He's lovely, Dad’s Dad. He knows 
all about animals, and he was telling 
me. He says that it’s exercise that fat 
ones need; not medicine.” He h 
looked, in a speculative way, at m¢ 
My figure, I regret to say, runs som 


ness restrained her from m 


dng any a 
lusion to the fact. “Do yo uppo 
Dad's Dad,” she went on, “that if | 
should take that litth long 
run every day, he 

Here her erandfather hastened inl 


4 1 
terrupt her 


! and emphast hat on 1 ccount 
\ she to take any not t th 
mal, no matter what his ailmet m 
he { have rarely known Redfield te 
be more explicit. And at last Philly re 
] | “omised 


laps it was the great love of ani- 
mals which they possessed in common 


that made I. C. fall down and worship 


this child; perhaps it was merely the af- 
fliction on one side and innoéent 
pathy on the other. But wh 


friendship 


syim- 
atever the 


cause, the between Philly 











battered remnant of a man 
grew surprisingly. Redfield had much 
to attend to in the following days, as a 
man must in taking over charge of 
even the best-organized post. And Fort 
San Nicolas, under the Halkett régime, 
had left much to be desired. 

At first, despite his ma 
Redfield watched I. C. closely; but as 
his single-hearted devotion to Philly 
showed itself in his every act, he be- 
tacitly accepted as nurse, pro tem, 


and this 


duties 





caine 














vice Mary, absent on leave. In fact, 
he seemed to consider hin If asa Red- 
field henchman The colonel kept his 
horses in my 1 which was mot 

ve iehit l 1 ( 0 th ivalry 
and he had 1¢ of his own. [. C. con 
t d himself attendant to these 
horses, greatly to the delight of the 
man whose duty it 1 ly was th 
was little to be done in the corrals in 
those days, but I. C.’s share of that lit- 
tl neve Ls v | 

In the « e of time a third was ad- 

I tran 1d lp. it 
i Of se this did 

) tal pli t t Oy qitatie 
conset hat ( had 
been f idden. So insa in id 
that la it1¢ ud cur neve! 
had ct 1 eitl of our minds, and 

» it ( without our kno 
C 1o« 

! shall not n ‘t the first tin 
hat this triple friendship became appat 
ent to m« | had been inspecting tl 
corrals and v riding nwvly home 

ird when a shout made me_ loo 
iround Then | aw the pacl nast 
pale under his tan, running ward a 
pen, upon fence of which I. C. wa 
leaning, watching Philly, alone insid 

ith that outlaw hor 
made 111¢ ICK with t¢ 
iy mount and spurred ba 

hat I 1 nded to do I ha 
or Nay i r 

Stil tl 1 { { ( i\ y 
( in ly horse; even then | no 
ticed that With his tail held Ingh, 
vas galloping around his corral, now 
ind then making little dashes at Philly 
When she clapped her hands and 
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screamed with joyful excitement, he 
would toss his head, shy violently as 
though frightened, and gallop on again. 
Finally it filtered through my amazed 
brain that this was pure play—that 
these two were on intimate, not to say 
affecti e terms. \lso, I had the 
deep discernment to see that the less i1 
terference there was, the safer for Phil- 
ly as well as every one else. There- 
fore, though still swallowing hard to 
keep my heart from popping into my 
mouth, [ pulled in my and 
shouted to the packmaster an order to 
top. But he did not hear. With 
luck than discretion, he vaulted 
instantly returned 
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horse, 





attended to 
that. 
Not that ran at 


him, biting, 
ind striking with his fore 
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the usual custom of man-killing horses. 
Perhaps he thought sucl ; too 
violent to be used whet was 
present. He simply wl a flash, 
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bout tl iffair, b it did no good. 
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his mind into incoherent wanderings 
like the ( ned by Redfield’s in 
quiries. Still he managed to that 
Philly was in no danger; that the hor 
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ting on a battered saddle, without stir- 


rups, for stirrups would have been 
worse than useless for his twisted legs. 
Sometimes Philly rode behind him, but 
more frequently she was mounted on a 
pony, a bright bay, that he had “gen- 
tled” for her. There was no danger 


in these rides. Even had there been 
any one who would have interfered 
with them—which there was not— 


Blazes, at short range, would have been 
as good a protection as a machine-gun. 
Philly, who had been placed on a horse 

: agape 


about the time she began to walk, al- 
wavs could ride; but never, to her 
erandfather’s huge delight, as she 
learned to under the tutelage of I. C 


Time wore on. The quarterly issue 
of rations to the Indians once more was 
under way when Mary returned. Then 
there was a period of trouble for poor 
Philly—and for Mary, too. Unused for 
so long to the restraint imposed by that 
kindly, choleric Irishwoman, Philly re- 
sented it even more than she had for- 
merly done. But worst of all, some- 
thing seemed to have changed I. C. 

In my opinion it was jealousy that 
ailed him. I happened to be present 
when Mary, the day after her return, 
called Philly in to dinner. Philly was 
with I. C., at the time. He looked up, 
and catching sight of the caller, stood 
for a moment as though dazed and then 
limped away, muttering, not to appear 
again that day or the next, though his 
imperious little friend sought him dis- 
consolately. Worst of all, as Philly 
tearfully confided to me, when at last 
she did find him, he was not in the 
least like himself, but seemed to have 
something on his mind, and kept talk- 
ing to himself and looking away into 
space as though expecting to see some- 
thing invisible to others. She was sure 
that something was going to happen, 
she said. And she was right. 

That evening I was sitting on my 
veranda, as usual, looking out over the 
prairie at the spot where the Indians 
had been camping, but which 
marked only by scars on the green turf 
left by their fires. I wondered, idly, 
at their going so soon; usually, when 


they had received their rations, they 
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would stop in order to eat and gamble 
away their three months’ provisions and 
blankets. Still, the vagaries of these 
governmental wards did not especially 
interest me, and for the time | 
them as Redfield, his face 
trouble, came up to me. 
“Have you seen Philly, Drake?” he 
asked as soon as he had come 
enough. “She’s gone, and we can't find 
her, though Mary and I have looked 
everywhere. She isn’t with I. C., I 


forgot 


full of 


close 


know. He’s in the blacksmith-shop 
with one of my horses, getting him 
shod.” 

“T haven’t seen her,” I answered. “1 
wouldn't worry, though, if I were you. 


There’s no possible danger she could get 
into here at the post—and she must be 
here somewhere Where else could she 
ae) to?” 

“T don’t know. That's what I want 
to find out,” he replied. “Well, Brins- 
ley? Anything wrong?” he finished 
sharply, addressing the adjutant who 
appre ached. 

“No, sir. That is, not anything that 
I’m sure of,” replied Brinsley. “I don't 
want to crv ‘wolf’ of course, but I sup- 
pose you know that those Indians 
cleared out the minute they got their 
rations and stuff? They'd packed be- 
fore.” 

“Of course I know it! Is that all?” 
demanded the commandant testily. 

“Not quite, sir. Some of them came 
back afterward, and they were all bucks 
—not a squaw among them. I was 
looking through my glasses at a horse— 
a black horse—that was going toward 
the rise over which they came. The 
horse was ridden, but it was too far for 
me to see exactly by what. It didn’t 
look like another Indian, though. But 
when this party came back, thev chased 
this horse, caught it. and took it away 
with them on the jump. Probably it’s 


only some of their foolishness, but ] 
thought you ought to know.” 

“You're sure it was none of our 
men ?” 


“Quite, sir. No mounted passes is- 
sued, and there’ve been check roll-calls. 
Besides, I could see well enough to tell 
if it had been.” 





“Tt’s just some Indian foolishness, 
then,” said Redfield, impatiently turn- 
ing away. Then he stopped and looked 
wildly around him for some avenue of 
escape, for he saw Mrs. Halkett, a look 
of pleased malice on her face, bearing 
down on him. I saw her, too, as did 
Brinsley and I. C., who had come up 
leading Redfield’s newly shod horse. 
But we all were fairly cornered. 

“Colonel Redfield, I fear I shall have 
to request a moment of your valuable 
time,”’ said she, with that ghastly at- 
tempt at sarcasm of which she was so 
fond. ‘When my husband’s horse is 
ridden away from this post at full speed 
—without his knowledge, it is needless 
to say—I think we have some right to 
remonstrate.” 

[ saw Brinsley start, open his mouth 
to speak, and then shut it again. Over 
me a sickening fear began to steal. 
Redfield only smiled. He was thinking, 
[ suppose, of the “full speed” of which 
Halkett’s butter-ball horse would be ca- 
pable. But it was a black butter-ball, 
if there could be such a thing. That’s 
what startled me. 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry,” said Red- 


field. ‘“‘Where was the horse when he 
was taken? Did you see the man who 
took him?” 


“The horse was tied in front of the 
club. I, and no one else, saw the ‘man,’ 
Colonel Redfield. That ‘man’ was your 
granddaughter, who, as near as I could 
tell, was riding toward the Indians, 
where she seems to belong. I now de- 
mand——”’ 

Mrs. Halkett never finished that sen- 
tence. 

“Hold your tongue—you unutterable 
cat!” said Brinsley, with heartfelt ear- 
nestness, and his remark was addressed 
to the wife of the second in command. 
Then he started toward the guard- 
house, running as I never before saw 
any one run. 

“May bite nor sup niver comfort ye; 
may yer bed niver rest ye; may ve live 
without love in this wurruld an’ with 


eternal torture in the next fer that same 
It was Mary who said this. 
Attracted by the little group, she had 
crossed the parade-ground. 


speech ‘ius 
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“Niver moind, corrnil, darlin’, she 
continued, catching Redfield, and giv- 
ing him a little shake. “Go you an’ get 
ready. I'll have a harrse saddled be- 
fure thim quarthermasther graven im- 
ages finds out they're alive!” 

Her rosy face had turned pale, but 
it showed no sign of giving way. 
Snatching the halter-shank of Redfield’s 
horse from I. C., who ‘had stood, with 
twitching face, staring at her, she used 
it to flog the animal into a fast trot, 
and running by his side, she led him to 
Redfield’s quarters, where his equip- 
ments were kept, and he mechanically 
followed her. 

When they had gone, the full mean- 
ing of what had taken place apparently 
penetrated the brain of I. C. He 
turned, and with a cry that seemed to 
express the anguish of a lost soul, hob- 
bled at an almost incredible pace to- 
ward the pen where lived the outlaw. 

For once, Mrs. Halkett seemed cowed 
and frightened by the effect of her 
words. I heard her sob hysterically as 
she went toward her husband’s quar- 
ters. It seemed to me that she had re- 
ceived, verbally, quite all that was due 
an unfortunate, malicious old woman, 
who did not, in all probability, in the 
least realize what she had said. But 
there was no time to think of her just 
then. 

“To Arms.” “Boots and Saddles,” 
and ‘‘Assembly” sounded from three 
trumpets at practically the same time. 
Brinsley was very young, and had lost 
his head a trifle in those first moments, 
I suppose. Nevertheless, the post be- 
gan to buzz and clatter with the orderly 
confusion of an alarm. White-faced 
women stood in the open doors of the 
officers’ quarters, and asked each other 
frightened questions which none could 
answer, while their husbands, for the 
most part hooking their belts as they 
went, ran to their posts. The men 
poured out of their barracks like wasps 
from a disturbed nest. Two of the 
trumpets had stopped, but the remain- 
ing one blew “To Arms” time after 
time. There is something wonderfully 
accelerating in those notes. 

[ could not stay idle. All told, count- 








ing mule-skinners, I had thirty men or 
so. I shouted an order for them to 
take what saddles they needed from the 
stores, and strap them on the backs of 
the first animals they could catch out 
of the corrals. But the orders weren't 
needed; already they were about it. 
Even little Simpson, my civilian clerk, 
had girded himself with two enormous 
pistols, and staggering under the weight 
of a saddle that he carried on his head, 
was running for the corrals. 

My own horse, saddled, stood behind 
my quarters, ready for the evening ride 
which I always take on account of that 
embonpoint to which I already have re- 
ferred. Hastily arming, | threw my) 
self on his back. 

Already the men were forming on 
the parade-ground, and back of the cor- 
rals, my own scratch troop was falling 
in with some semblance of order, urged 
by the fervent profanity of the ranking 
sergeant. As I rode back to join them, 
I saw the outlaw rise like a grasshop- 
per at the fence of his corral, flying it 
with a foot to spare. He bore no sad- 
dle, but on his back I. C. sat as though 
glued to the red-roan hide. Turning 
aside for nothing, they took the fences 


of one corral after another, until the 
open prairie was reached. I shouted 
again and again orders to come back 
and join the others, but if I. C. heard, 


he made no sign. at a tearing 
run straight at the rise over which the 
Indians had come, he passed bevond it 
and disappeared. 

My men wheeled clumsily into col- 


umn, and I led them at a canter in the 
trail that I. ¢ had taken. It was 
useless, | knew, to send any ons ftet 
him. [There was not a horse in the 
garrison that could begin to catch up 
with that which he rode, far less catch 
him. 

\s I went | told myself over and 
over that those Indians must soon be 
overtaken; that the old black horse of 


Halkett’s couldn't go fast enough to 


keep himself warm. But this failed to 
comfort me in the least [ knew well 
that those brutes would never allow 
themselves to be much delayed by a 
slow horse. They would kill or aban- 
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then what would they 
do with Philly? Of course they would 
have known perfectly well, had they 
stopped to think, that if anything hap- 
pened to her, their punishment would 
not be of a kind that would be reported 
to Washington. But Indians on the 
war-path don't stop to think. Other- 
wise, in these days, they wouldn't be 
on the war-path. 

Behind us a bugle sang sweetly. 
Turning in my saddle, | saw the cavalry 
deploying over the green plain. Be- 
them Redfield: I could tell 
his seat even at that distance. They 
fast, and we pushed on 
faster. There was no need to save the 
mountains for which the In- 
dian were but a bare twelve 
miles away. I, with my men behind me, 
pushed straight for them by the nearest 
route. Redfield followed the trail of the 
party that Brinsley had seen. I knew, 
as well as though I had heard the order 
given, that Redfield had sent all avail- 
able men who were not with him or me, 
to head off the savages should they at- 
tempt to turn to side or another. 
But our great hope was to get them 


don him—and 


Tore rode 


were coming 


stock ; the 


must head, 


one 


before they could reach those hills. 
Once in there, and it might be weeks 
months, possibly—before they could 


be dislodged. 
On and on we 
came down, only to be dispelled by the 
brilliant and no reached 
our ears save the muffled drumming of 
the hoofs. It was not long, though it 
seemed so, that the foot-hills, which 
rose directly from the plain, towered 


rode, while the dusk 


moon, sound 


over u o India were in sight, so 
we halted in the deep shadows to 
breathe our horses before ridit 2 to the 
right or left ( JOIN one ie other 
divisions of our fort 

Phen, from our right, came a party 


of Indians, eighty or a hundred strong. 


They rode parallel to the hills, and as 
th threaded through moonlhght and 
alternate shadow, they passed not more 
than sixty vards from where we rested 


Evidently they had been hard pressed, 
for their ponies were jaded. 
I ordered no move as yet. If 


‘ this 
was the band that had Philly, we could 
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hope to retake her, unharmed, only by 
a surprise. If it was not the gang, I 
would let it pass and then follow, know- 
ing that soon or late it would join the 
others. But, as it turned out, there was 
no need for that. Next to the last of 
the procession came Halkett’s black 
horse, now gray with dust and sweat, 
each breath that he drew a sob. On his 
back, pale as the moon itself, Philly sat 
huddled in a pathetic little heap. Be- 
hind them rode an Indian, lashing the 
horse and sometimes, through careless- 
ness, the child, with a heavy quirt. 

There was a little stir in the short 
line of men behind me. Saddles 
creaked, and I could hear the click of 
hammers as they were cocked. The 
men well knew that | dared not break 
the silence by giving a preliminary com- 
mand for the charge that was intended 
All longed for the word that would 
start us, I think, as I longed to give it. 
So far as I was concerned, the wait- 
ing had got on my nerves. But that 
charge, like many others, was not t 
come off as planned. 

[ was about to give the word when 


suddenly, from the darkness of the 


shadows behind us, there came a scream 
such as | had heard before only in 
nightmares On our left, a slope of 
talus lay full in the moonlight. Down 
this slope, so steep that a man would 
have had to use his hands in ascending, 
I. C. rode like a whirlwind. His hat 
Was gone, and on his head there shone 
a hairless spot, darker than the rest, 
that | recognized instantly ; the man had 
been scalped In his right hand he 
waved some littered 


° curved that 
It was a sickle, I afterward found, and 


y 
> 





his only weapon But he needed no 
weapons 

lashing from the shadows as he had, 
and sweeping down where it seemed 
that no mortal man could go, his twisted 
face and limbs made doubly ghastly by 
the weird moonlight that showed them, 
he was a fearsome sight even to us who 


knew -him ro the Indians he was an 


lor an instant they stood, paralyzed ; 
then some one shrieked, and that broke 
the spell. With vells that rivaled [. C.’s 
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own, they broke and scattered like the 
pieces of a bursting shell. They never 
looked back. Had they done so, they 
would have seen the specter vanish in 
shadows at the foot of the slope as it 
had emerged from the other above. 

In their terror, and their effort to es- 
cape from the unknown, they had left 
the black horse and his burden to their 
fates. With a shout that was intended 
to be reassuring, | spurred out. Look- 
ing up, Philly saw me. She gave a 
pitiful little cry, and held out her arms 
to me as a baby might have done, and 
as mine closed around her, picking her 
from the saddle, her muscles relaxed, 
and she fainted dead away. 

Those Indians soon forgot their fear 
of the apparition, I fancy. They had 
something else to think about. On 
their right a bugle sounded; others 
from the left and front answered it. 
For a few seconds the savages bunched 
as a flock of birds, when fired into, 
sometimes does. Then they broke for 
the hills, where a smashing volley from 
my men met and stopped them.  Dis- 
mounting, I tucked Philly’s limp little 
form behind a rock just as carbines, 
fring at will, began to rattle on the 
other three sides. 

“Took out for the child! For God's 
sake look out for the child!’ I heard 
some one shout. 

“She's safe! Safe as a church! Fire 
away!” | bawled in return. \ wild 
cheer answered me, and the volume of 
fire increased. 

With Redfield riding at its head, and 
an ambulance rattling behind it, a troop 
galloped in column between us and the 
ndians. It halted, dismounted, formed 
line and advanced. The Indians, sur 
rounded, fought like cornered rats, and 
their death-songs began to rise. Red 
field threw himself from his horse, and 
before he had time to ask questions, | 


lifted Philly, still fainting, and placed 
her in his arms. Then I went to look 
for I. ( 

He soon was found. Found at the 
' 


bottom of an eight-foot drop that gave 
from the bottom of that slope down 
which he had ridden, lying crushed and 
apparently dead under the body of the 
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roan outlaw. He was not dead, how- 
ever. The ambulance came up with a 
doctor on its front seat, while Mary, 
white but determined, descended from 
the rear, a carbine gripped in her fist. 
The shadows had retreated as the moon 
rose, and when I. C. had been dragged 
from under the horse, he lay in the 
light. We all stood gathered around 
while Chester, the doctor, after listening 
to I. C.’s heart, forced open his mouth 
and poured some brandy into it. [. C. 
swallowed convulsively, looked around 
him and then made an effort to sit up. 

“Mary!” he called. “Oh, Mary!” 

With a sobbing cry, Mary had 
dropped on her knees beside him. 
“Terence—Terence Martin! Have ye 
come back to me afther all?” 

Gathering him into her arms, she 
rocked him to and fro, as she ‘might 
have rocked Philly, calling his name the 
while. But no response came. For the 
time Terence Martin had slipped back 
among the shadows. 

With gentle force, Chester took him 
from her, and laying him down, made 
a hurried examination amid the dead 
silence of the plains at night. Tor the 
firing had ceased; there was no further 
occasion to continue it. 

Except with her eyes, Mary asked no 
question when the examination was fin- 
ished, but Chester understood this ques- 
tion, and answered it. 

“I’m sorry—dead sorry,” said he. 
“He may become conscious again be- 
fore the—the end. I think he will, but 
I don’t know. But he mustn’t be moved 
—he’s horribly crushed.” 

Tearless, and without a break in her 
voice, Mary spoke. ‘‘W’u’d—could ye 
lave me have him, sorr, fer the time 
what remains?” she asked of Redfield. 

There was but one possible answer 
to this request. A guard was set, well 
out of earshot, and we went back to 
the post. 

It was long before I fell asleep, and 
the sun showed noon when I was 
awakened by Brinsley, who was _ sha- 
king me. 

“Hello! What’s the matter? How’s 
Philly?” I asked, sitting up and rub- 
bing my eyes. Then-I saw that Mary, 


dressed in black, stood beside the adju- 
tant. 

“I’m sorry, Mary,” I said, extending 
my hand. “I know it doesn’t help, but 
I'd like you to know it.” 

She took the hand and pressed it. 
“It’s not sorry, but glad I am, sorr,” 
said she. “Didn't I have him wance 
more fer a little while, when I never 
thought I could, in this wurruld? It’s 
about him we've come.” 

“You see, it’s like this,” explained 
Brinsley. “Philly’s in a high fever, 
though Chester says she'll be all right 
in a day or two. But the colonel’s 
with her; so one can't appeal to him 
now. Now, Sergeant Martin never 
was discharged, and certainly he didn't 
desert. What happened to him among 
the Indians and how he escaped, he 
couldn't tell, though he tried.” 

“Oh, don’t talk about that, sorr— 
don't!’ begged Mary, and her lips be- 
gan to tremble. 

“T won't. There’s no need. But 
what I think is, that, as he clearly died 
in the line of duty, he certainly is en- 
titled to the funeral of his rank.” 

“Naturally,” I agreed. “There are 
uniforms and chevrons in the stores. 
Let Mary have what she wants.” 

“It isn’t that, but you know how Hal- 
kett would behave if we left such a mat- 
ter to him, and he referred it to his 
wife, as he would. And as we can’t go 
to the colonel to get this signed——” 

He did not finish the sentence, but 
laid a typewritten paper on my bed. 

I took it and read it. It was an or- 
der, such as would naturally be read 
out on dress-parade, speaking of Ser- 
geant Martin and the fact that he died 
in action. I handed it back. 

“It may be forgery, Brinsley, but 
there are times when not to commit for- 
gery is a sin,” said I. 

And so it was signed: “By order 
Colonel Redfield, commanding post. 


Frederick Brinsley, lieutenant and adju- 
tant.” 

So in this way, by the last respect 
due his rank, the mystery of I. C. was 
solved for all men, and it was the soul 
of Sergeant Martin that fared forth to 
the greatest mystery of all. 
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BPZOMETIMES I envy 
# women who have no 
g sense of their respon- 
sibilities !” 

y Mrs. Waring put 
down the _ telephone- 
receiver and sighed 
deeply as she turned 
y to her work. 

Her husband made no sign, beyond 
a smile in her direction, and kept on 
with the game of patience that he was 
playing at the other end of the room. 

The sudden giving up of a dinner- 
party had left Mr. and Mrs. Waring 
with an evening on their hands and, 
contrary to precedent, it had been the 
lady who frowned upon a suggestion 
of the theater and decided that they stay 
at home. 

“Why I call it providential,” she had 
declared. “My lists aren’t half made 
out, and to-morrow is Election Day. 
I’ve got to start very early and see 
hundreds of women, I should say, be- 
sides voting myself, which I’m nervous 
about of course because I’ve never done 
it before! If I don’t do it, however, 
that horrible Mrs. Belcher will prob- 
ably be elected to the school-board 
again. She turned out very differently 
than was expected, I believe; though 
I must confess it seems queer to me 
that, after they’ve worked so hard to 
get a woman on, they should have to 
work even harder to get her off! But 
I dare say I don’t understand. Are 
men like that, Manton? Now you 
see, don’t you, why I feel that I must 
sacrifice everything to my duty?” 

So, in a fine attitude of resignation, 
Mrs. Waring, with the sleeves of a be- 
wildering blue peignoir turned back 
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from her round wrists, had seated her- 
self, immediately after dinner, at a 
desk in the library and had given her- 
self over to nearly half an hour of 
labor, punctuated by frequent appeals 
to the telephone. 

Presently she tossed aside her pen- 
cil and turned squarely around in her 
chair. 

“T said, Manton, that I envy women 
who have no sense of responsibility !” 

The repetition of these words bore 
so spirited an emphasis that, this time, 
her husband turned, too, and yielded 
an undivided attention, 

“What’s the matter now?” he asked. 

Mrs. Waring’s answer came in a tone 
of sharp surprise. 

“T really believe that you’ve not been 
listening!” she protested. ‘Haven't 
you heard me call up six different wom- 
en for advice and find that not a single 
one of them is at home except Mrs. 
Tony Ellery, who is giving a dinner 
and can’t be disturbed? Don’t you 
think it’s queer of her not to have 
asked us, when we’ve had her here 
dozens of times? Though in the face 
of larger issues, I hope I am not one 
to make much of details! 

“You remember, Manton,” Mrs. 
Waring went on, “that I joined the 
Ladies’ Pure Government Club last 
month and, of course, I register at the 
city hall the very next day so as to be 
able to vote for the school-board to- 
morrow. Although ’twas rather horrid 
and conspicuous, it’s a simpler matter 
than you'd think; for all you have to do 
is to answer some foolish questions and 
show that you can read, when they hand 
you a card with something from the 
Bible printed on it in enormous letters. 
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“I got the queerest verse, rather rude 
of them, I thought, under the circum- 


stances, and Mrs. Launcelot Buttress, 
who was with me, thought so, too. 
*"Twas something about letting ‘the 
women learn in silence with all sub- 


jection, and a man at a desk, a very 
disagreeable old person in spectacles, 


was unci\ igh to look up and 
laugh! 








“Oh, no: we are not ! 
Low Ca ) ugeest sucl 1! 
are nice wom people you 
knoz Cousin Marvy Dolliner is 
the n. We have cd ed, after 
mu 1 entet tblic life 
for two reaso! The point is that we 
may have soi ce in the education 
of our childre rol \ nt deny 
that ers a woe Manton 


Waring—an 
important. 

and pet 
it carelessly, bu 
vent the reelection to t 


dreadful Mrs. Alemena 


] is even more 
known, 


ik of 


| S 
It isn’t 


iaps voud better not spez 


generally 





but we are pledged to pre- 
1e board of that 
Belch 


»s even worse than 





name, 


» c 
Manton, and she’s made lots of trouble 





because she's hateful and common be- 
sides being a graiter—whatever that 
may mean—and a person whom no one 
can believe under oath! So this club 
has been formed—of the very nicest 


women, as I’ve told you—for the ex 


press purpose of keeping her off the 


board this yea! \ hook on DY crook e 
‘ ‘By crook’ sc what | call sood poli 
tics.’ Waring’s shout of laughter in 


terrupted gaily ‘Especiall: } 
don’t get caught!” He had abandoned 
his game and now stood, with an arm 
about his wife, looking over her shoul 
der. “Don't let:them 
of you, Gussie,” he tea 

things, don’t let them put you on the 


stump! It’s hard work: I speak from 


, : 
lly if you 


make a catspaw 


sed. “Above all 


experience. Really, I believe those lists 
of yours are engagements for speeches ! 
Let me see.” 

He reached for one of the paper n 


crier Out, a 


hands: 


please 


the desk; but his wife 
she covered it q tickly with both 
“No! No! 2, Manton, 
don’t look! They are just memoranda,’ 
she explained, “names of persons I've 


>] -, 
tease, 
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got to see to-morrow morning and 
make them vote, you know, all arranged 
by street and number. It’s lucky that 
the new motor came last week, isn’t it? 
And I have put down—I mean to be 
businesslike—a few other things; ques- 
tions that I wanted to the other 
members. 

“But what’s the use’—Mrs. Waring’s 
voice grew plaintive as the memory of 


her wrongs mounted—‘when not a 
committee 


ask 


single woman of the whole 


except myself seems to be giving the 





slightest attention to her responsil ? 
So, if you’d been listening you'd ( 
hea me y that I envy them because, 
while the muse themselves, I have to 
lo all the work, and I may even be 


j 


Waring sug 
gested 


His 





wife la softly to herself; 


then she turned a mysterious little smile 
toward her husband. 


“No, I don't believe you can. 
perhaps ” She | 


Stant ; 


But 
hesitated an = in- 
herself quickly 


then caught 





‘What nonsense!” she spoke with de 
cisi “Of course, you can’t. It’s en- 
tirely out of your line and, if you don't 


mind my saying so, dear, you're much 
too stupid!” 
“Try me 
my mettle,” 
But his wife started 
the telephone bell. 


and sec you put me on 
Waring persisted. 
at the sound of 


Please let go of my hands,” she 


} 


begged. 
Then she added with that touch of 
ntuitive prophecy which is the strange 
irthright of her sex: 
“T know it’s Cousin Mary Dolliner!” 
as right. But to Waring. as he 
lay back in his chair listening in idle 
amusement to the half of the conver- 
sation open to him, it seemed that his 
wife not only took pains to conceal the 
ubject under discussion—an easy mat 
ter, as Mrs. Doiliner’s replies came evi- 
dently in response to a question already 
asked—but grew, as the talk pro- 
and less in accord with the 
She passed 


1 
1 
} 
1 


She Vv 


gressed, les 
point of 


f 


other's view. 








the affirmative stage, 
doubtful, to the politely 


quickly from 

through the 

combative. 
And, a studi- 


Was 


moment later, after a 
affectionate ‘‘Good-by” he 
not surprised to hear her cry of annoy- 
ance as she hung up the receiver. 
“That’s the last time I shall ever ask 
advice of any one!” She turned to him 
with flashing eyes. “And I took such 
pains to send her a note about it this 
[ Cousin Mary Dolliner, I 
mean! Just think, Manton, 
me that I ought to dress very 


1g 
when I go to drum up my people 


ously 


aiternoon- 


and 





vote to-morrow. She even suggests 

and you know, yourself, how horrid 
Cousin Mary’s suggestions always are— 
that I wear a ‘rainy-day suit,’ what- 


ever that may be! The idea! When 





I’ve just had the sweet own made 
expressly for the purpose! 

“Oh, dear! There, | didn’t mean to 
tell you yet. That's what 1 was so 
mysterious about a moment ago. I 


meant it for a sort of surprise; but you 
don’t mind, do you? For it was a bar- 
gain and cost only a hundred and fifty 
dollars! 

“But what can you expect of any 
one, as stout as she is, who parts her 
hair and wears those health-waists, that 
don’t even touch you anywhere, and 
full skirts, and ‘comfort’ shoes? Small 
wonder that she looks like an escaped 
sofa! And, if she had her way, she'd 
make me look as odd as herself, only in 
a different way, | hope! 

“IT don’t blame men for not 
lat 


ictting women vote on importal Mat- 
ters, because most of them are such 
perfect frights, the ones that want the 
ballot! But I] going to be 
chang G. Wait t ve ee lk Mia 
t n! 

“Why isn’t now a good time Let's 
leave these tiresome lists, I’m sure 
they're right enough, and you shall 
come up-stairs and I'll put on my new 


frock to show you! Ring for Vachot, 
like a l and, while 
you're there just look at the weather- 
indications in the paper. Not that I 
care much what thev say, for I’m per- 
fectly sure that to-morrow will! be fine, 


please, dear boy. 
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in spite of Cousin Mary  Dolliner. 


‘Rainy-day suit,’ indeed!” 


If. 


It was already noon when Mrs. War- 
ing reached her voting-place on Elec- 
tion Day. The morning which, true to 
her prediction, chose to disregard the 
gloomy threats of the weather bureau 
and to disclose a fairness that matched 


the fresh splendors of 





her own appear 





ance, had been a busy one 
Her start was most auspicious. Clad 
in the new gown and borne by the new 
iotor e had embarked on a ne en 
te! | her entl in i9h 
as she held her lists in ( itely 
gloved hand and glanced complacently 





through a spotted veil at the packages 
of cards and circulars beside her. 
“Tam sorry that you must go alone, 


Cousin Mary Dolliner, as chairman of 





the committee, had given her instruc- 
tions in a deep ex-cathed1 “but 
it seems out of the question, in view 


of the amount of work before us, to 


a voice, 


spare any one else. And, really, Au- 
gusta, your duties are easy. If possi- 
ble see in person the women whose 


names are on the lists, and talk to them 
as you have been told. If they are out 


} 





and have not already voted, simply 
leave one of our little ‘reminder cards’; 
but, if you find that any of the names 
have a star against them vou will kind- 
lv leave in addition one of the ‘ex- 


gone well. In- 
hick happened to 


ters, were 





own 
ISew snapped one grimy woman 
as she leaned her bare arms on a broom- 
handle. “It’s all well for folks 
like you to meddle in what I call men’s 
busines but votin’ don’t wash no 
dishes nor mend no socks nor cook no 
dinner as far as I c'n see! 


very 


And how 
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under the canopy you ever got hold o’ 
my name,” she concluded as she pre- 
pared to close the door, “is more’n I 
c’n make out!” 

The next householder proved to be a 
palmist and wanted to tell Mrs. War- 
ing’s fortune. One mistook her for a 


book-agent and another for a _ rent- 
collector; while a ponderous person 
fresh from the wash-tub welcomed 


her with wet cordiality as an evidently 
expected envoy of the “Sunshine Band 
of Shut-in Helpers,’ and pointed out a 
sour-looking old man, still in bed, on 
whom she was supposed to scatter some 
of her cheering commodity. 

But worst of all was a severe and 
much-dressed woman in spectacles, who, 
from the embraces of a plush patent- 
rocker, heard her through in silence, 
and then rose suddenly to declare her- 
self Mrs. Alemena Belcher’s sister and 
to invite her visitor to leave the house 
at once! 

Depressed by this encounter, Mrs. 
Waring, as she walked slowly down the 
steps with such dignity as she could 
command, had resolved to run no more 
risks. The whole undertaking seemed, 
of a sudden, futile and distasteful. She 
felt the need of sympathetic support 
and, to meet this change of mood, dis- 
arranged completely the plans of the 
committee, as resolving to cast her own 
vote before she even thought of another 
visit, she bade the chauffeur take her 
quickly to the polling-place. 

And now, as the motor drew up at 
the curbing, the spirits of its occupant 
revived. ihe scene was certainly an 
interesting one. Crowds of men, out 
for their noon-hour, stood about one of 
the neat, little iron houses that the city 
puts up for use on election days. It 
was placed under the trees close to the 
sidewalk. Two plump policemen 
guarded its entrance and let in, after 
professional scrutiny, the voters who 
issued forth to the world again, after 
a decent interval, from another door. 
Over all shone a brilliant sun and, a 
block away, a hurdy-gurdy played the 
“Miserere.”’ 

Somehow Mrs. Waring felt wonder- 
fully alive. She thrilled to the impor- 
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tance of an occasion so unusual and, as 


she stepped from the car, a sudden 
realization of the fact that she was the 
only one of her sex visible gave her a 
sense of dramatic isolation to which no 
adjective short of “delicious” could 
apply. 

She smiled graciously, as she pictured 
a triumphal progress through ranks of 
onlookers, standing with doffed hats. 
She anticipated the low obeisances of 
the policemen and she saw the atten- 
tions that waited for her behind those 
walls of iron; the flattering silence that 
would follow her appearance, the prof- 
fered chair, the ballots pressed upon 
her, and the choice of a score of eager 
pencils. 

But, alas, before she had taken many 
steps, the exit door of the booth opened 
and a familiar figure issued forth. It 
was Cousin Mary Dolliner! True to 
her principles, that lady was plainly 
dressed. <A felt hat, round and un- 
adorned, surmounted the gray hair 
parted austerely above her lofty fore- 
head. Her dress was of flannel, and 
its capacious skirt hung only to the 
tops of her stout and heelless boots. 
She had seen Mrs. Waring and hurried 
forward to seize her by an arm and 
draw her back to the moter. 

“My dear’—her usually ever voice 
was ragged with excitement, as she 
seated herself by Mrs. Waring’s side— 
“my dear, I am very glad to see you, 
although I didn’t expect you so soon. 
Things are going badly with us, I’m 
afraid; for there’s been an enormous 
delegation of Belcher supporters here 
this morning and as yet very few of our 
own people have turned up at all. Isn't 
it provoking? But I hope for a better 
showing this afternoon. Then I am 
told that there is much scratching of 
Murphy’s name on our own ticket by 
the Jews, while the Irish vote is what 
they call ‘shy’ on Rosenstein. Queer, 
isn’t it, how illogical men are? Women 
are bad enough! Now, my dear, I want 
you to listen to me quietly, while I give 
you some advice as to ways and means 
and methods. And then do you go in 
at once and cast your ballot. I'll wait 
for you here. And I dare say,” she 














added, as her eyes swept the other's 
charming figure with a look of reluctant 
approval, “you may possibly produce ¢ 
good effect for our cause!” 

But that this effect amounted to lit- 
tle was Mrs. Waring’s disappointed 
conclusion as, a few moments later, the 
door of the booth closed behind her. 
Her progress through the crowd out- 
side had been unremarked, they seemed 
engrossed in their own excitements ; she 
had been forced by the policeman to 
stand at the entrance until there 
room inside; and now she was facing a 
very common-looking man, who sat at 
a table with a printed paper before him 
and, his pencil raised in air, awaited 
her answer to his question. 

“Name and 
manded. 

As she gave them flutteringly with a 
curious sense of exposure his pencil 
moved down the list in corroboration. 

“Augusta C. Waring. 27 Pompon 
Avenue,” he called out in a loud voice. 

“August C. Waring. 27 Pompon 
Avenue,” an even louder voice, from 
another table, took up the cry. 

Then, with the opening of a gate, 
“Augusta C. Waring,” in a condition 
of sudden confusion, her mind swept 
bare of all ideas save the dominating 
one that the reason for her presence in 
this horrid place was the routing of 
Mrs. Alemena Belcher, found herself 
holding a long, folded paper and con- 
fronting a line of little wooden stalls: 


Was 


address?” he had de- 


IIT. 


Mr. Waring laughed aloud from be- 
hind the morning paper. 

“T swear, you women can make even 
politics picturesque!” he called to his 
wife across the table. 

Mrs. Waring put down her tea-cup to 
interrupt excitedly. 

“Oh, that means the election yester- 
day,” she cried. “Do you know I'd 
almost forgotten about it, because I’m 
so absorbed in the bridge tournament 
this afternoon. Of course I don’t want 
to hear about your stupid mayor and 
people like that: but tell me, tell me 
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quickly, was Mrs. Belcher elected after 
all?” 

“That’s what I mean by picturesque,” 
he answered. “Just listen to the head- 
ing.” Then he read aloud: “‘By the 
skin of her teeth! A single vote did 
the trick! Mrs. Alemena Belcher’s nar- 
row squeak! She is returned to the 
School-board by a plurality of one. 
Recount, of course, demanded,’ ” 

“T never heard of such a ridiculous 
thing in my life!’ Mrs. Waring drew 
a long breath and leaned forward on 
both elbows, her eyes wide with inter- 
est. “I don’t believe it’s possible! Why, 
I thought that pluralities were almost 
as large as majorities—you certainly 
told me so yourself—and amounted al 
ways to twenty-two hundred—and— 
thirty-eight and things like that! Of 
course there’s something wrong some- 
where; but I assure vou that woman is 
just mean enough to take her place on 
the board again and hold it! I’ve dis- 
trusted her, you may remember, all 
along. But what does a recount mean, 
anyway, and how could there be a mis- 
take?” 

Waring put down the paper. “Why, 
a recount,” he explained, “is simply a 
counting over again to see if an error 
has been made. As for mistakes, they 
are common enough; and always occur- 
ring in lots of ways. Sometimes the 
voters themselves make them; men are 
careless about marking their ballots 
and, of course, nearly all you women 
are inexperienced.” 

“What do you mean by mistakes in 
marking ballots?” persisted Mrs. War- 
ing. 

“Why, failing to follow the printed 
instructions, putting the crosses against 
the wrong names, for instance. Our 
present system is a simple one, but must 
be considered carefully; and a voter, 
with a long list before him, has to keep 
hold of his wits.” 

“Oh!” remarked Mrs. Manton War- 
ing, relapsing into sudden silence. 

And it was not until some long mo- 
ments had gone by, during which her 
husband resumed the reading of his pa- 
per, that she spoke again. 

“Manton,” she said, “if 


you don’t 
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mind I won't go down-town with you 
this morning as we had planned and | 
think I'll phone Lucy Ballard that 
ive up the bridge tournament, too! 
I don’t feel—exactly !] 

truth, and I believe 
after breakfast! 








The plaintive note in his wife’s voice 
and the abrupt change of subject made 
Waring look up with anxious sympa- 
thy. 

“I’m mighty sorry, Gussie!” he de- 

t 


“Bu 


clared. right to 


easy, for 


you're 


o'¢ od Treasol 





up. I wi u didn’t try to do so 
many thi He shook his head with 
1 


an air of conjugal 





y agacity. “I have 
along that this political 
be too much _ for 


been afraid all 
nonsense would 
you.” 

Mrs. Waring looked at him sharply, 
but vouchsafed no reply. 

On his return at five o’clock Waring 
discovered a deserted drawing-room 
and learned that his wife had been suf 
fering all day with a headache and had 
not left the house. There was a wealth 
of solicitude in the butler’s manner that 
he found himself sharing as he hurried 
up the stairs and, a moment | 
tapped at his wife’s door. 

oe 4 99 ] fn sent 





aler, 


Lint voice. 
Mrs. Waring, all pale pink and white 
lay ona lounge dr 


A table by her side 


Come in,” said a fz 


window. 
ey 


DOOKS 








and ted a 
tea-tra which 
a vi mounted 
guar blazed in 1 
alry licht that lav 
in sh he p pini 
ruc on ‘ Pp ° h e snes . 
ch ul l e M Wat 

ed a ngut ot pathos She lift 
her head only to drop it again to tl 
pillow. Then she led wanl i 
shed with « t relief 

“Oh, I am glad that i ! or |] 
\ drea I ! it be 
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my dear,” he began. ‘Don’t you think 


that you ought to see the doctor ?”’ 


Mrs. Waring shook her head, this 
time with a touch of vigor, and some- 


thing of the 
voice, 
“Indeed I , Manton,” she de- 
clared. “I’m not an idiot and I should 
have had one hours ago if I’d wanted 
him. I’m not 7/i—in that wa 
added mysteriously, “but if you 
know I’m just nervous 
well, | suppose 


same quality colored her 


don't 


vy, she 





must 
because, be- 


fae 
cause you'll have to 





know some time. I've got something 

on my mind, though I sha’n’t tell you 

what it is—at least I think I sha’n’t— 
of fp? 

‘ce 


irned away her head and 


Manton, for 
fectly ridiculous—I wish 
you could see yourself in the glass—sit- 
there with forehead all 
wrinkled up as if you thought I were 
and holding my hands as 
king my pulse! - Why 
attention to me? 
that you might, at 

when you've been 
down-town having an interesting time, 
while I’ve been shut up here by myself 
all day! Tell me nice things that have 
happened, Manton. Isn’t there any 
news at all?” 


‘But you do amuse me, 
you look pet 





ting your 
2 ine to clie 
if you were ta 
don’t you pay some 
I should think 

1 


¢ lowe 9 
least, divert me, 


12 leaned back in his chair. 
began obediently. he 
picked out 
Nobody talks 
t the elections They 


were pretty satisfactory, first and last, 





Not much,” he 
don't beli 





could have 
for news. 


of anything bu 





ve you 


I think. Townsend's the best mayor 
ld have had and, oh’—he broke 

f at remind ne! There ts a 

piece of political news that will inter 
st you, Gussie! The paper was all 

wrong this morning about your friend 


—no, | beg your pardon, your enemy— 
Mrs. Belcl rl | rt the full 








rett ind s« ebody evick wanted 
ton easen i The next edition 


seem 





& 
y 
a 
a 
r 
a 
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fect he had produced; for, with a sud- 
denness that was disconcerting, Mrs. 
Waring sat bolt upright. An instant 
later she stood on the floor. Then, lift- 
ing her skirts, her face in smiles, her 
eyes alight, she pirouetted across the 
room, singing gaily as she went; and as 
she passed her husband on the way 
back, she stopped to kiss the top of his 
head and to put her arms about him. 
‘You dear, old thing!” she cried. 
How happy lam! But are you sure? 
Quite, quite sure ?” 
W aring held her clos 





Vhat on earth’s the matte 
a> 1 1 S599 1 
lu rOC 1 | ae n a ( 
‘ 1 ~ ' 
What do you mean By Geor 


SPs anette 4 Ries 6 nia al 
1 must have taken the thing to heart! 


But why has thi 

uddenly seemed to cure 

you? Gussie, Gussie, I believe you've 

been up to something! What is it: 
! Explai urself.” 
‘xplain yourself. 


Of course I’m sure! 
piece of new 


Come, confess! 
Mrs. Waring’s head lay against her 
husband’s shoulder. She drew a com- 
fortable sigh of relief. 
“Oh, I’m glad enough to explain, 


Manton, because you've taken such a 





load off my mind. It’s been terribl 
lying here since ten o’clock with nob 
coming near me and nobody telephon- 
ine but Cousin Marv Dolliner, who 
ogested comin over i 1iter 
breakfast, and I had a 1 e put- 
tin her of 1dee | 
1 | iSicull 1 
were sil wien ou nocKed DC 1 
1 ¢ 4] ] 4 : . 1, | 
ne was the last pr on on earth that J 
wanted to see! Why, Manton, I’ve felt 
o.8 .. ° ] 11 1 1 
pe Sitively adiseraced all day and 


\ 
though my intention was good and you 


have always told me that counted fot 
a something in law—responsible !” 


sible for what?’ Warineg’s look wa 
puzzled as he interrupted her. “I don’t 
understand !”’ 

“Why, for everything,” Mrs. Wa 
hurried on. “TI must say i 1 


you not to se« Why, it came over me 
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like a flash of lightning this morning 
when you read of Mrs. Belcher’s elec- 
tion and explained something about mis- 
takes in voting, that, perhaps, I’d made 
a sort of mistake myself—I suppose I 
did—and if that terrible woman had 
got in by one vote as they claimed, why, 
I should be entirely responsible. Just 
think of that ; wasn’t it enough to make 
any one ill and do you blame me? 
“Though, in simple justice to myself, 
[ must it was a good al Cousin 
Marv Dol ’s fault f fore I could 


it into the 











ad ier ¢ 








in O! a id S I] ¢ ) l 1o! 
Irs ds a ( hing 
ut 1 al “er inins 

[ don’t kn what that by the 

got in that « voting-plac 

all those men shouting your name, Il 





sé AT 4 eer ee ee ve 
No, Manton, of course I didn’t read 








the instructions on the ballot! Why 
should I when I took it for granted 
that Cousin Mary Dolliner had told 
1c everything? I suppose I was nerv 
ous—you can't blame me—and I had 
just one thought in my mind keep 
that Mz: Alen Bel the 
cl -board! $ irched straight 
nl one of the ttle pe the way 
tl re 00 narrow for a ent 


be at the very top of the list, I took my 
p 1 and le L cross 
awnst at! 

Manton Waring, why are you laugh- 
ing at me? Of course I was wrong. 
I acknowledge it willingly, though a 

ers now stand I can’t see that it 

le the Jeast difference! Do you 

[ am more and mote convinced 

that men are pretty stupid? Really, 
Manton, why isn’t it exactly as sensible 
to cross out a name vou don’t want to 
vote for, as to cross im One that you do? 
Can you answer that perfectly simple 










PaHERE were a good 
many things I did not 
Alike, but then when 
one comes to a house 
wherein he has not set 
foot for a year and 
where another man 
sae has meanwhile begun 
AEE. EES (9 pervade the atmos- 
phere, striding about with a semipro- 
prietary note ringing offensively from 
the very jingle of his spurs and the very 
tread of his boots, one must anticipate 
that. But what I did not like most was 
the palpable, if submerged, sympathy of 
all except this new man; his manner was 
aggressively triumphant. Their hand- 
clasps seemed to say: “Poor boy, we 
know you loved Jane.” His glance 
said: ‘Well, you got yours.” 

Of the two the condolence was the 
worse. Only the most thoroughly har- 
vevized emotions can withstand the 
shafts of gratuitous sympathy. 

If the heathen knew what heaps of 
it are showered on his matted head he 
would rush screaming to civilization 
and benevolently assimilate it, to escape 
the pity of Christendom. 

Obviously I could not come out and 
say: “Dear, good folk, your condolence 
is unnecessary. No flowers, please— 
there is Elizabeth of whom you have no 


information, but of whom I have a sus- 
taining and consoling knowledge my- 
self. I am merely here to rummage 
among a few frustrate ghosts of the 
past with your very charming Jane and 
hold a post-mortem on our mutually 
defunct attachment. I shall only bor- 
row her for a brief space.” 

No, decidedly, I could not say that, 
though it would have vastly illuminated 
the situation. 








ELIZABETH 
Bs» Charlés Neville Buck. 


——— 
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Instead I told them about Europe, a 
place of which they had all heard, and 
how the trip across had been choppy, 
and how I hardly knew which way my 
errant footsteps were next to turn, and 
who had married and given in mar- 
riage and given up in marriage since 
my departure on my personally con- 
ducted tour of forgetting commenced. 
And all the while in the kindly blue 
eyes of the mother and the aunts, I 
could read the conviction that I had 
found the waters of Lethe ineffectual. 

Plainly the conviction at the club that 
it was a go was not groundless, de- 
spite the delay of the announcement. 
Jane, too, was attractive beyond all rea- 
son for a girl engaged to a third party. 
Girls engaged to third parties should 
forfeit their charms, it would make 
things better all around, and yet per- 
haps I was a third party to some one in 
the case of Elizabeth. 

After dinner it happened that Fitz 
Hughes and I—Fitz Hughes was the 
man with the disagreeably proprietary 
manner—sat all alone over our cigars 
on the veranda and bored each other 
with conversation. The rest of the 
household were indoors. We did not 
speak of Jane. 

“How long are you staying?” he in- 
quired too casually. 

“Can’t say,” I replied just casually 
enough. “My plans are adrift.” 

“Ah,” he replied, and fell to gazing 
at the great dipper and listening to the 
whippoorwills in the wooded hills be- 
hind the house. 

Finally Fitz Hughes went inside to 
look for tobacco, or write a sonnet, or 
change his necktie, I forgot exactly 
what, and left me alone; and then it 
happened that Jane came out. 
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I thanked Heaven for Elizabeth when 
Jane and I met in the moonlight. When 
you have loved a girl as I had under- 
taken to love Jane, you can only get 
her out of your system by turning in 
another girl to chase her out. To-night 
Jane was radiant in a shimmery pink 
gown, of style improperly styled prin- 
cess. It should be empress or hugga- 
ble, or something expressive, for the 
type seems designed to lure the mas- 
culine arm about the waist, and there 
was a rose in her hair. 

A rose in the hair has always seemed 
to me warrant enough for kissing the 
wearer. ‘The thought that came to me 
with Jane’s appearance was that except 
for [Elizabeth I should have been in 
danger of a precipitate relapse. But 
then except for the thought of Eliza- 
beth I should never have trusted my- 
self-in the presence of this young sor- 
ceress. 

It was Jane, herself, who suggested 
a stroll. I was accessory only in neg- 
lecting to decline. It was Jane who 
acted as guide, and it was chargeable 
entirely to her thoughtlessness that we 
found ourselves at last in a somewhat 
deserted summer-house in a rather re- 
mote corner of the grounds, where the 
honeysuckle freighted the air, and the 
shadow of the surrounding wall threw 
our refuge into blackness, though the 
world in general was swimming in the 
blue and silver bath of the moon. 

We were alone save for a small and 
melancholy owl that seemed to have no 
Elizabeth in his allotment of life. This, 
then, was the place where I was to bid 
farewell to the past dynasty of love and 
tell Jane about Elizabeth and ask her 
blessing on my newer and wider love. 

Very well. The king is dead! Long 
live the king! 

I lighted my pipe. It was an old 
brier-root that I used to have here— 
though I had not smoked it since I 
loved and wooed and lost Jane. I told 
myself sentimentally that it was a very 
fitting censer to light a burned-out de- 
votion. 

We talked for a time of friends con- 
cerning whom we were mutually indif- 
ferent, while I rather pleasantly pic- 
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tured Fitz Hughes searching like young 
Lovell for his temporarily lost lady. 
Pleasantly, I say, because even though 
one has resigned, one enjoys, if he be 
naturally combative, the embarrassment 
of his successor. 

“Don’t let me play quarantine officer 
too long,” I suggested. “Where one 
has had number three pinned on him he 
is apt to do that, and I could not under 
the circumstances be expected,” I added 
courteously, “to know what is too 
long.” 

I could feel her amused gaze through 
the darkness. I sustained the stare as 
gallantly as possible for one who had 
been weighed and found wanting. I 
wished, secretly, that I had pulled out 
of my own accord during one of the 
many wrathful occasions that had pre- 
ceded my compulsory retirement. In 
that event the net result would have 
been the same and I should have had 
the alleviating memory of having come 
off with the honors of war. 

It is disconcerting to have a lady 
stare at one till one feels the rather 
unflattering, half-pitying thoughts back 
of the very attractive eyes one sees in 
the tempered light of a summer-house. 
I was rather glad when she spoke. I 
might hold my own with dignity in con- 
versation, but I was plainly worsted in 
the silences. 

“You assume that we are engaged,” 
she said at last. ‘‘What makes you so 
positive ?” 

I dislike evasions, but I met her with 
equal vagueness. 

“We is an ambiguous term,” I re- 
plied reflectively. “It might, for exam- 
ple, mean you and I, in which case——” 

“Don't be silly,” she commanded. 
“We, in the sense I used it, means Mr. 
Fitz Hughes and myself.” 

“You interrupted me,” I resumed 
blandly. “I was just about to eliminate 
the first proposition as improbable, and 
arrive by more deliberate logic at the 
same conclusion.” 

“And having arrived there ?” 

“IT should have admitted that I had 
not allowed myself the liberty of draw- 
ing conclusions,” I declared virtuously. 

“Nevertheless, you have allowed 
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yourself to draw exactly that conclu- 
sion.” She spoke with the severity of 
one who had tripped a criminal. 

I assumed the air of an unwilling 
witness sparring for time. 

“Possibly I have been unconsciously 
influenced by the—er—the gossip at the 
club since my return.” 

Even in the dimness of our retreat 
I was conscious of a blaze breaking out 
in her eyes, but, as the Fire Depart- 
ment would report, it was immediately 
under control, though smoldering. 

“So you men discuss my affairs over 
your high-balls, do you? And you pet 


mit it probal ig | 


even enjoy 1 rier 





tone was magnificently c ntemptuous. 
I shrugged my shoulders. “I don’t 
have to incriminate myself,” I evaded. 

“There is no engagement,” she an- 
nounced indignantly, “and the next tim 
that the gentlemen of your club discuss 
me along with their whisky, you wil 
oblige me by so announcing on my au- 
thority. lf I thought you had nerve 
enough I would ask you to add what I 
think of talking about a girl in a grill- 
room.’ 

Trees silhouette t 
a moonlit sky-line in fantastic shapes, 
and just at that moment I became much 
absorbed in some foliage masses tl 
bore a marked resemblance to a Te 
bear waving its paws at a walrus. 

“Will you do as I ask?” she demand- 
ed imperious]; 

I turned quickly. “C ly, 
sented with affability. ‘Any gentleman 
will—will say anything to suit a lady’s 
convenience. Of course,” I added casu- 








ally, ‘“‘you will stand for it at the Final 
“he i» a T . ’ ] £ ee + » | 
Reckoning. My own fund of indul- 
gence may be omewhat overdrawn 
without it.” 

She tossed her head with evident an- 


noyance. “Why do you insist upon ir- 
ritatine me?” she demanded. 

I did not venture a reply. In point 
of fact she was very attractive when 
irritated, and heretofore during our ac 
quaintance I had not had the hardihood 
to incur the risk of angering her. Now 
I intended to enjoy it. Finally it oc- 
curred to me to talk again. 

“You see,” I suggested, “not know- 








ing the exact status of affairs as to you 
and this Mr. Fitz Patrick——” 

“Mr. Fitz Hughes,” she corrected in- 
cisively, 

“Ah yes, I stand corrected. You 
ought to know—well, of Mr. Fitz 
Hughes, I have no option but to assume 
the most probable thing.” 

“If you were interested,” she sug- 
gested icily, “one way to find out would 


be to ask.’ 
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well, loyally if—if——”’ My _ voice 
trailed off after my eyes until it lost it- 
self in the distanc« 
Ja sat up suddenly. Some things 
always interest a woman, no matter to 


whom they happen. 

‘There is another girl!’ she an- 
nounced solemnly, with the air of dis- 
covery. 

There was a hint of astonishment in 
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the voice, too, though why so natural 
a phenomenon should occasion it left 
me at a loss. 

“Why—well——” I stammered and 
then busied myself with my pipe which 
I discovered did not draw freely or 
drew too freely, or was in some man- 
ner umsatisfactory. A conscientious 
diagnosis of the ailments of a pipe may 
well occupy a man’s attention while he 
recovers a shaken equilibrium of mind. 
I relighted it nervously. 

“Oh, say, now aren't you a bit pre- 
mature?” I asked, seeking refuge in 
haphazard equivocation. 

‘There is another girl!’ she cried, 
with a triumph of one unmasking a 
fraud. “Don't attempt to deny it! 
Your confusion is complete !’ 

[ bit resolutely on my pipe-stem and 
turned on her defiantly. 

“Well,” I admitted doggedly,  Sup- 
pose I grant it. Suppose there hap- 
pens to be——” 

She laughed. In fact, I have never 
heard her laugh quite so merrily about 
anything that was really funny. 

“It vindicates my reputation as a 
prophet,” she exulted, “and you derided 
my ability to read your future. You 
could never change! Your devotion 
was non-shrinkable! +It could never 
grow less! Your love could never die!” 

All this was unfair. I felt justly ag 
grieved. “My dear young woman,” | 
said mildly but firmly, “genuine love is 
undying—almost. Like Achilles, it has 
its vulnerable point. It can be kicked to 
death. To use the parlance of the 
criminal, you threw the boots into it 
until it expired in great anguish.” 

She ignored the explanation. “Y« 


love was the only durable article of the 


sort on the market,” she went on be- 
tween peals of frivolous laughter. “No 
refusals could daunt you; no misfor- 
tunes discourage your ardor. You were 
in the game till the last card was played. 
You were enlisted for the war. If | 


misquote you please correct me 
‘And I knew when my Water! 
minated the war,” I amended. “Do 
you think a man should go on nursing 
a hopeless love like—well, like the Spar- 


tan boy’s fox to gnaw out the vitals 


oo ter- 
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of his soul?’ I was conscious that 


while I was in the right my defense 
sounded feeble. 

“But your love was immortal—un- 
dying—unchanging!” she argued, sha- 
king her head with well-feigned sad- 
ness, 

[ recovered from my intimidation. 
“So it was. So it was,” [ rejoined, with 
composure. “All love is immortal— 
while it lasts.” 

“Your consistency is as unyielding as 
your constancy,” she declared. 

“Consistency is the bugaboo of little 
minds,” I quoted airily, glad to take 
refuge in the citation of authority. 
‘Not yours, apparently,” she coun- 
tered sw eetly. 

So affronted, I fell silent again and 
contemplated without excitement the 
moon and clouds, turning my thoughts 
to higher things. 

“And yet,” she said, with restored 
gravity, “I believe I am glad of it. I 
want to see you happy, and I should 
love to see you marry some—some 
sweet girl.”’ 

“Thank you,” I said. 

“T really should,” she reaffirmed. 

“Thank you some more,” I said in a 
tone nicely gaged to show that though 
my feelings had been deeply wounded 
[ was too courteous to intimate it. 

“There is a prevalent idea,” she con- 
tinued, “that girls—even if they can’t 
love a man who has—well, proposed to 
them—are still jealous of their suc- 
I want you to feel that I have 
no such sentiment.” 


cessors. 


“You have no sentiment,” I re- 
| “The man who makes a mark 
upon your heart must be a lapidary.”’ 

“That is nasty,” she said, though 
without temper. 

‘Not at all,” I assured her. ‘“Lapi- 
daries engrave on precious stones. [I 
might have said a stone-mason, had I] 
intended to be nasty.”’ 


“Still, it 


was not what I call a nice 
compliment,” she said, as though care- 
fully weighing the comment in question, 

“I did not expect to make a hit with 
“However, I am will- 
ing to admit that you are an exceptional 


it,” I confessed. 
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young person. Even with my newly 
raised ideals before my mind’s eye.” 

“You are really much nicer since you 
left off talking sentimental nonsense,” 
she conceded generously. ‘‘Now that 
it’s all over, I may as well confess that 
some of your flowery speeches used to 
make me—well, just a little tired.” 

I nodded. “I was an awiul fool, 
wasn’t I? I remember I| used to apos- 
trophize your sapphire eyes and the 
burnished copper of your hair, and talk 
about your cheeks being like delicately 
tinted rose-leaves. From my conversa- 
tion one might have gathered the idea 
that your personal appearance was a 
sort of jumbled-up jeweler’s shop and 
conservatory. As a matter of fact, 
looking at it all in a saner light of disil- 
lusionment, I can see that your eyes are 
about as blue as those of most blue- 
eyed people; and your hair is brown 
with tendency toward red. [I must 
apologize for having bored you with 
all those effusive speeches.” 

She ought to have come forward with 
corroboration. She only inquired: 
“What does she look like—this later 
acquisition 7” 

“Oh!” I said, with enthusiasm. “She 
is somewhat taller than you, and if you 
will pardon me, she has more grace of 
carriage. Her hair is as Browning puts 
it: ‘The blackest black that our eves 
endure.’ Her eyes are the same! Her 
qualities of mind——” 

“Oh, spare me that,” she interrupted 
impatiently. “If I found that line of 
conversation wearisome when you were 
playing me up in the title role, I doubt 
if I can stand it at all now when there 
is not even an appeal to vanity to rec- 
ommend it.” 

“Pardon me,” I apologized, in a hurt 
tone. “I thought you were going to 
take an interest in my new interests— 
for the old days’ sake.” 

Once more we fell into silence. 

“Ts she suited to you in tempera- 
ment ?” she asked finally. 

“I assure you, we are the only gen- 
uine affinities in captivity,” I replied 
manfully, holding my remarks down to 
a note of levity, lest my enthusiasm 
carry me away once more. 





“You know you have rather a nasty 
disposition,” she suggested sweetly. 
“Do you think she can harmonize her- 
self with it?” ‘ 

“T!’ I echoed in astonishment. 
“Why, I have the most docile temper- 
ament in the world! Now you, Jane— 
you are a bit—just the least bit hard- 
headed, and had we attempted to strike 
it off together we should have proba- 
bly hit a snag, but I should have been 
less than half to blame.” 

“Oh, we would have quarreled like 
cat and dog,” she assented. “I had the 
wisdom to avert that, however,” she 
added airily. 

“Yes,” I reflected, studying the stars 
as though I were reading there our 
avoided horoscope, “we should have 
had to put tennis-nets up in the dining- 
room to catch the china we should have 
pitched across the table after the honey- 
moon. Possibly the servants should 
have been liveried in shirts of mail. 
Only we could not have kept servants 
because you would not have been diplo- 
matic enough with them—and you can’t 
cook yourself.” 

“Cook!” she echoed incredulously. 
“Did you get her at an employment 
agency?” 

Jane can surcharge her speaking con- 
tralto with sarcasm till it makes her 
utterance come forth like the cork from 
1 champagne bottle. 

I spread my hands deprecatingly. 

“It is very frivolous of you, my 
dear,” I commented, with self-control, 
‘to belittle the homely virtues that make 
womankind admirable. There was a 
time when I fancied that you were not 
merely a butterfly-type and an exceed- 
ingly good advertisement for your 
dressmaker—by the way that gown is 
becoming, decidedly so!” 

She declined to be turned away from 
her scorn. 

“There was a time,” she asserted 
contemptuously, “when you were not so 
densely stupid, and when you could see 
something in a girl beside her fitness 
to decorate your kitchen. I suppose 
she can wash dishes and milk the 
cow!” 

“How did you divine it?” I cried ec- 
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statically. “Jane, I solemnly affirm to 
you that if you could see her transform- 
ing the cow-shed into a rustic throne- 
room, with a three-legged stool for a 
dais and a milk-pan for a—er—a badge 
of royalty, even your constrained ap- 
proval would throw open its flood- 
gates!” 

“Fudge!” said Jane. “Does she op- 
erate a_ truck-garden?’” She almost 
purred the query. 

I knocked the ashes from the brier- 
root and studied my boot with absorp- 
tion. After a moment of silence | 
looked up. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said politely, 
“did you speak? You see, for the mo- 
ment I was thinking of her in a pink 
gingham dress with her crown of black 
hair nestled against the yellow flank 
of a sleepy cow. The picture for the 
moment—only for the moment—ren- 
dered me oblivious.” 

“Oh, it does not matter,’ Jane as- 
sured me. “I said nothing important. 
Where is the lady’s dairv?” 

“Dairyr’ I repeated. “Oh, that is a 
good one. Of course, she has no dairy. 
She lives much like the rest of us! 
These things I speak of are merely in- 
cidental accomplishments that cropped 
out in the country where the servants 
all left. I believe,” I explained glibly, 
“that the Amalgamated Helpers of 
America went out on a strike!” 

“Are you amusing yourself at my ex- 
pense?” asked Jane, with frigidity. 

I was somewhat hurt. Possibly my 
voice betrayed me. “Certainly not,” I 
responded. “Those things appealed to 
me. I suppose I was stupid to think 
you could understand my point of view. 
I did not mean a comparison. You see 
it is just this way, Jane,’ I went on, 
with gathering earnestness. “It is not 
that Elizabeth—ves, that is the name— 
does not excel in every charm and ac- 
complishment that you other girls 
have; but just that she has them all 
and so much more.” I felt I was argu- 
ing Elizabeth’s case rather well. “Now, 
you are the type preeminent of the fin- 
ished product. You have pedigree, 
brains, and an overdose of personal 
magnetism. Men grow irresponsible and 
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lose their heads with you. I did it once 


myself.” I conceded this with mag- 
nanimity. “Well, to all those things 
add the quality of wonderful adaptabil- 
ity, the capacity to be just as charming 
in a milk-shed as in a ballroom, and you 
have a crude idea of Elizabeth.” 

“You abhor comparisons as nature 
abhors a vacuum, don’t you?” sug- 
gested Jane, in a honeyed voice. 

“I retract,” I ‘declared penitently. 
“A man in love is more than half a 
fool, I dare say.” 

“Make it unanimous. I’m going,” 
declared my companion, rising and 
sweeping with dignity toward the door 
of the summer-house. 

I reached it first and stood, block- 
ing’ it. 

“Jane,” I said, “I have been away for 
a vear. I now see you for the first 
time, and you assured me that you 
would always be a sister to me. I re- 
member it, because at the time you said 
it I thought it such a crude piece of 
cruelty that it branded itself upon the 
quivering nerves of my memory. I have 
had no one to whom I could speak my 
heart about—well, about Elizabeth— 
and I counted on you to hear me out.” 
I was pleading with all the appeal my 
voice would carry. “Stay five minutes, 
I implore you. I want to hear about 
your happiness, too.” 

“As long as you bar the way I sup- 
pose I must, unless I make an outcry 
for help,” replied Jane. 

“When are you going to announce 
your engagement?” I asked. 

“T told you I was not engaged,” as- 
serted Jane. 

“Yes, I know. That was for the 
club—but strictly for home consump- 
tion, when will the papers publish it?” 

“Why do you insist that they will 
publish it at all?” 

I raised my hands in a gesture of 
despair. “Of course,” I said, “vou have 
a perfect right to remain silent—or 
even to prevaricate. It is strictly your 
business, and his. But I have made 
you the recipient of my confidence and 
I hoped that’ you—-well, never mind, T 
was less in your confidence than I had 
hoped. That is all!” 
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Jane sat listening to the whippoor- 

wills 
[f she is a really nice girl,” she said 
sympathetically, “I am sorry for her.”’ 

“Why ?” I inquired. 

“I’m afraid you will make a poor hus 
band.” It seemed to hurt her to reach 
the conclusion. 

“You are wrong,” I repli 
“T shall be a model. There is only one 
condition under which I could be a 
brute. If I ever marries la girl and 
found that ay had taken me on to sho W 
some other fellow, whom she real 
loved, that che did not care for h 
why, then I should 
pulling her 
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sentence. 
‘Are you sure that this girl is not do 
ing that r’’ she put the query tent rts 
“Jane!” I cried in horrified protes 
“Jane, have you become as cynical as 


that? Can you conceive of a woman— 
a woman of our sort really doing a 
thing like that ?” 

‘Perhaps.” The word came slowly. 
Jane sat with one elbow on her knée, 
her chin on her hand. “Some rather 
nice girls have de ne it—until the right 
men have stopped ie: aw 

“Ah, I see!” I assented. Then I 
added with laudable’ cheerfulness: 
“Well, they deserved to have their hair 
pulled forever and a day.” 

Jane was silent for the space of sev- 
eral whippoorwill cries. Then she sai 
half to herself, her chin still in her 
hand: “I wonder if many men hold 
your views—about the ss 
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“Can’t say,” I answers efilling 1 
pip Old pipes are 1 t bes 
“Probably not So vy peot h 
correct views. By the I adde 
“tell me about the era « Fitz Hughe 


When did he appear upon your horizon 

and attach himself as a satellite, an: 

when did he become a fixed star ?”’ 
“Some time ago.” She spoke with 


out great animation. 


“When did you become engaged?” 


iS 


Repetition is an effective weapon. Con- 
stant drips will eat through adamant. 


She did not enter a denial this time 








“We are just semi-engaged,” she re- 
phied. 

= and when are you going to be 
semi-married 2” I continued 

" d. nt know.” She spoke reflect- 
ively. “I think if I were a man and 
i I’d marry me and 
all. My engage- 
lv degenerate into mere epi- 
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Yes,” I mused. I remember when 





| engaged to vou myself. It turned 
out like that. Still I suppose these 
T S Work Out I he I - a 
‘l am sure of it,” she declared, with 
1¢ 
"1t * han hit this | 
in when you accepted me. ] 
to remember that I kissed you. 
You wore a soft, misty sort of a pinky 


gown—much the same sort vou are 
wearing now.” 
“You have an inconvenient memory, 
iit said coolly. 


‘I suppose he kissed you, too?” I in- 


“That is an impertinent question!” 
“TL withdraw it,” I hastened to de- 


clare. 

“IT should not have let you,” she said 
thoughtfully. ‘Will you please forget 
it 


“Never!” I cried. “It was not the 
least your fault. You could not help 


She rose indignantly. ‘Do you sup- 
pose for one fraction of a second,” she 
demanded, “that vou could ever have 


kissed me if I had not—had not let 





I too, and as we st re | 
ears of indignation | isked 
‘ | Tang wil mie 
‘ by now? I don’t thir zabeth 


certainly will not. I will not 
to vou! She turned quickly 
ro and I caught her in my arms 
mergencies call for prompt and heroic 
‘Then I will test that propo- 
sition—of vour letting me,” I declared. 

I tested it. 

“Jane, do vou like Elizabeth?” I 
asked a few moments later 
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She had for the moment forgotten 
about Elizabeth. So had I. Now she 
drew back so suddenly that she eluded 
my grasp and I found it necessary to 
seize one hand to prevent her escape. 

“T hate her, but most of all, [ hate 
you!” she said tempestuously. 

Then anger choked her utterance. 

“T am so sorry,” I averred mourn- 
fully. She clapped both hands to her 
ears and I had to draw them away, as 
gently as I could. “I am so sorry,” I 
persisted, “I did so want you to like 
Elizabeth. I had so much trouble in- 


venting her. I had to spend every nigh 


over on deck, under the stars, smoking 
ip Elizabeth. She cost me one hundred 
and twenty cigars—getting her just 
right—and now you don’t like her.” 


each of my 
she conde- 


Jane laid one hand on 
shoulders. “You idiot!” 


scended to explain. 


such a palpable fake, I couldn’t possibl 
approve of her!” 
“Personally, dear.” I declared, with 
~* 
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fervor, “I detest black hair. And sap- 
phire eyes are the only sort worth lov- 
ing.” 

She drew back at arm’s length. “Oh, 
I forgot, 1 am just a jumble of hot- 
houses and things,” she accused. 

“Those details all go along with 
Elizabeth,” I avowed. “Henceforth, I 
am done with fiction. I love you and 
I cannot tell a lie, or to be exact, I 
can’t stick to it.” 

‘Jane, oh, Jane!” came a masculine 
voice from somewhere in the distance. 

“Your ex-near-betrothed is calling 
you,” I commented, for she did not 
eem to hear 

“And we should throw plates and 
things at each other,” she continued, 
with a lurking smile just touching the 
‘orners of her lips. 

“T would rather,” I asseverated stout- 
ly, as I overcame the disadvantage of 
an arm’s-length quarantine, “have you 
throw plates at me than that any one 
else should throw kisses.” 


A LOVE-SONG 


PEAK not to me of parting here. 
[ will not have it so 


One of us may 


in some dread vear, 


Some vear of chill and snow, 


Pass on. 


But part? 


By all above 


That we shall never do; 


For you are all 


myself, my Love, 


\nd I am one with you. 


You may be called to some far spot, 
On some blest errand bent, 

And leave me here to moan my lot 
In grievous discontent. 


Sut parted? 


Never! 


Dire defeat 


Dogs those who’d make us two; 
For you are all myself, my Sweet, 
And I am one with you. 


My spirit intertwines with yours, 


And yours i 


woof of mine, 


And long as Love itself endures 
‘Twill find therein a shrine. 
No earthly chance can tear apart 


Or sever tie so 


true, 


Whilst vou are all mvself, my Heart, 
And I am one with you. 


Jonn Kenprick Banecs. 














Fa HE other day, when I 
@ was sitting in my 
room, attending to 
Rsome much _ neglect- 
ed correspondence, I 
 theard an altercation 
Rat the front door. 
43 The: were the voices 

OEE AS * of my son Jimmie and 
his Aunt Maria. | heard Maria say: 

“It’s mine, Jummie; I bought it and 
T intend tc. xecp it.” 

\inc Jiinmie said: “I don’t see why 
‘ts more yours than mine—I bid fifty 
cents and you bid fifty cents. I thought 
he knocked it down to me.” 

“7 paid it,” Maria replied, with de- 
cision. 

“Oh, I'll give you your old fifty 
cents,” said Jimmie. 

“I do not think,’ Maria announced, 
in that calm, judicial tone which is 
peculiarly irritating to the nerves, ‘‘tha 
you are addressing your aunt in a suita- 
ble way. You seem to forget that | am 
many years older than you, Jimmie.” 

“You bet I don’t!” Jimmie exclaimed. 

“That will do, Jimmie!” Maria an- 
nounced crisply. “If you do not forget 
that, you forget you-elf. We'll talk no 
more about it. I bought the oil-can, 
and it’s mine; and what you would 
want with an oil-can of that size, ] 
don’t for a moment see.” 

I thought it was about time for some 
one to interfere, for I saw that in a few 
minutes Jimmie was going to be im 
pertinent, and I should have to punish 
him, so I strolled out of my room as if 
by chance, and asked, with assumed 
nonchalance : 

“What are all these things?” 





Well might I ask. For in front of 
my door, piled high on a wheelbarrow, 
was the most miscellaneous lot of old 
junk that I had ever clapped my eyes 
on. Behind the wheelbarrow, on the 
piazza, some pieces of furniture were 
heaped. ‘The negro who had brought 
the things there was standing, waiting 
to be paid, and as he heard my words 
he grinned broadly. 

I knew exactly what had happened. 
My sister Maria had been to an auction 
again. Every little while Maria, as my 
husband says, “breaks loose,” and goes 
to an auction. Auctions seem to have 
the effect upon her that drink has upon 
some people. Usually Maria is a rea- 
sonable woman, living a_ well-ordered 
life, like hundreds of other middle-aged, 
unmarried women throughout the land; 
but there seems to be something about 
an auction that completely upsets her 
sense of values. If she sees something 
going cheap she can’t help buying it, no 
matter how useless it is; and the funny 
part of it is, she is as proud as Punch 
of her purchases. 

When I asked: “What are all these 
things?” Jimmie said, in tones of deep 
scorn: 

“Aunt Maria’s been lootin’ Pekin!” 

Maria pretended not to hear Jimmie. 

“There was a_ perfectly wonderful 
auction over on Lincoln Street,’ she 
“sid. “You know those old sisters that 
lived there so many years? They lit- 
erally never threw away a thing——” 

“Yes,” said my fifteen-year-old 
daughter, Edith, coming out of the li- 
brary, and casting a supercilious eye 
over Maria’s plunder, “and Aunt Ma- 
ria’s gone and bought all the things 
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English cathedrals ?” 


that they ought to have thrown away 
long ago!” 

Maria again paid no attention to the 
irreverent remarks of the younger gen- 
eration, but swam along enthusiastic- 
ally. 

“So I thought I'd just drop in and 
see what there was, and I got some per- 
fectly splendid stone china—the old 
kind of unbreakable ware—for the 
kitchen.” 

“That was very kind of you, Maria,” 
said I, 

“Beside, I got a whole lot of pictures 
—only thirty-five cents for the lot!” she 
went on triumphantly. 

The pictures represented lachrymose 
ladies leaning over graves, “Baby's 
First Step,” “The Courting,” ‘The 
Stag at Bay,’ “Moonlight on Lake 
Geneva,” “A Harem Scene,” “Cherries 
Are Ripe,’ besides a number of “fruit 
pieces”’ in color. 

“Of course,” Maria said, “I know the 
pictures are old-fashioned; but frames 
are so expensive, and I thought we 
could take the pictures out and give 
them to some hospital, and then I could 
easily clean and varnish the frames, 
and we could frame anything we want- 
ed to. I have a great number of un- 
mounted photographs of the English 
cathedrals that I have been meaning to 
do something with for a long time.” 

Every inch of wall space in Maria’s 
room is already filled, so Edith asked 
suspiciously : 

“Where are you going to hang the 

“Well,” said Maria, “the hall looks 
bare to me; and besides that, you've 
hardly anything in your own room, you 
know, and——” 

Edith has read a great many things 
about art, and has gone in heavily for 
simplicity, so she now said, with a de- 
cision almost equal to Maria’s: 

“You needn't think, Aunt Maria, 
that you will palm off your old English 
cathedrals on me! I think pictures of 
buildings are very incongruous on walls, 
anyway, and I wouldn’t have those old 
frames in my room for anything.” 

“T don't think you’re very gracious 
10 
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about your aunt’s offer,” I reproved my 
daughter. 

“Well, mother,” said Edith, “you 
know how Annt Maria is. If I didn't 
take an ax those cathedrals sy 

“That will do!” said I. 

Here Maria caught sight of Jimmie 
vanishing, lugging something heavy. 

“Jimmie!” she cried. ‘‘What are you 
doing with that oil-can?” 

Jimmie stuck his head around the 
corner of the house. 

“Tt’s m’own oil-can!” he grumbled. 
“T was taking it away with me.” 

“Editha,” announced Maria, “I ap- 
peal to you! I bought that oil-can and 
paid for it out of my own money. 
Jimmie, for reasons unknown to me, 
wants an oil-can—though what good a 
five-gallon oil-can is to a twelve-vear- 
old boy I don’t see. I bought it for the 
house—I heard you say that you needed 
a new oil-can—and this one was a most 
wonderful bargain; it was only fifty 
cents.” 

“What else did you buy, Maria?” I 
asked, anxious to bridge over the dif- 
ficulty as Jimmie set down the oil-can 
with a clatter. 

“T got this handsome cuckoo clock,” 
Maria replied. “I’ve always wanted a 
cuckoo clock. I think it would be very 
nice to hang up in the hall. It doesn’t 
cuckoo now every time it ought to, but 
that can soon be fixed. Besides that, I 
got,’ she went on, her voice rising 
exultantly, “a bread-board. I know, 
Editha, that you'll say we have a bread- 
board, but it’s no harm to have two,” 
she went on hastily. ‘“And—and I 
bought a cabinet, too,” continued Ma- 
ria. “It’s a very unique piece of fur- 
niture.” 

It was indeed. It was a thing that 
resembled some white obelisk, and 
looked like no piece of furniture seen 
on land or sea. It had a number of 
little sets of shelves, each smaller than 
the last, and tapering up to a point. 

“T thought,” said Maria, “of giving 
it to Jimmie, so that he could make a 
collection of minerals, but he has been 
so disagreeable about the oil-can that 
I shali have it put in my own room, 
and make an archaic cabinet of it. I 
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have a lot of things that 1 have col- 
lected that I have not had a place for 
hitherto.” 

Poor Maria! I pitied her; for | 
knew well enough that she didn't want 
that funereal cabinet placed in her cozy 
room, but having bought it, she felt 
that she had to stand by it. 

The negro had gone, but as we stood 
there talking he wheeled again into the 
yard. Piled high upon his wheelbar- 
row were some bulky articles. 

Vhat are those?” I asked. 
“Those,” Maria said, “are 
chicken-coops and a dog-kennel. They 
were very cheap, Editha; it seemed a 
shame to let them go by. I thought we 
might need day. 
And the kennel will be good for Piker.” 

Now, Maria knows perfectly 
that Piker, our dog, sleeps in the house; 
she might as well have suggested a ken 
nel for one of the children as for that 
spoiled animal. 

“| thought,” Maria went on aggres- 
sively, “I'd get the kennel, anyway. 
And then, if Piker doesn’t want it, 
haps Agnes will like it for a 
house when she comes to 
I made a pretty good 

I could not but confess she 
five-gallon oil-can, odd pieces china, 
a bread-board, a broken clock, 
two chicken-coops, that strange cabinet, 
and a dog-kennel, seemed to me a fine 
afternoon’s work, and I said so. 
Here Seraphy appeared. 


“Th’ egg man’s here,” she said, ‘'an’ 


two 


chicken-c« 


Ops some 


1] 
weil 


per- 
play- 
[ think 
haul, don't you?” 


had. A 


Visit. 


CUCKOO 


g 
says dyou want some broilers next 
week— Her eye lit upon the con- 
tents of the wheelbarrow. 

“I've bought vou some things for 
your kitchen, Seraphy,” Maria told her 


genially. 

Seraphy’s practised eve ran over the 
stone china, the bread-board, the old 
chopper and the various kitchen fixings 
that Maria had acquired. 

“What's them for, Miss Maria?” she 


asked grim]: 
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in. He can have ‘em—th’ whole lot 
of’ em—for chicken-feed or f’r keepin’ 
pollywogs in, or what not.” 

Maria at this looked crestfallen. She 
said nothing. I knew her feelings were 
wounded. 

“It’s very kind indeed of you, Ma- 
ria,’ I said, “to think of us all—and 
especially that oil-can. We needed a 
new oil-can.” 

“Yes!” Seraphy grumbled. “It was 
a new one we needed. If this keeps on, 
next time Miss Maria goes to an auc- 
tion she'd better buy a new cupboard 
or some shelyes—it’s so crowded 
on my shelves there's ne place to lay 
down th’ tooth-pick.” 

I retired to my own room, thinking 
how happy I could be in the world if I 
left undisturbed to my own de- 
vices, because here was the house all 
upset, everybody in it by the ears; be- 
sides that, I was worried at the growing 
antagonism Jimmie and _ his 
aunt. I do so like harmony in the fam- 
ily, and it seemed to me as if Jimmie 
and Maria meet without 
sparks flying. I felt how sad it was 
that Jimmie couldn’t care more for his 
aunt, on the one hand, and that she 
couldn't understand the needs of a boy 
of his age more, on the other. I knew, 
of course, that Jimmie was now sulking 
because of the which he had 
wanted for some obscure purpose. | 


now 


were 


between 


could never 


oil-can, 


felt sorry for him, for after all an oil- 
can doesn't seem to be a lethal toy, and 
he evidently wanted it very much; and 


had suggested, it was a 
new oil-can that we needed, instead of 
the bulky one provided by Maria’s 
kindness 

That evening we all we 
upon: “Has Science Proved the R 
of the Unseen?’ Maria is far 
being a Spiritualist, but 1 


as Seraphy 


nt to a lecture 
ility 
from 


ometmes 


think she might have been one in an 
other environment, so great a fascina 
tion have all occult topics for | \ 
talkec ifter 


{a moment with the tecture 

















rection, though I don’t think it’s best to 
dabble with them.’ Often when | wake 


up in the night I think I hear mu- 
sic——” 

To which my daughter Edith re- 
plied: “7 think that lecturer was a 


fool!” 
“Of course you do, Edith, at your 


materialistic age,’ her aunt replied 
crushingly. ‘One has to live a while 


in this world to realize that ‘there are 
more things in heaven and _ earth.’ 
There are so many unknown elements 
in the world,’ Maria continued, “that 
I do not see why we should not readily 
believe that circumstances may arise to 
render the normally invisible visible to 
our eves. Now, I have always felt that 
the simple-minded people, who have no 
so-called ‘scientific ideas’ to stand in 
their way, see more than we do. As 
the man said to-night, it’s not for noth- 
ing that all savage tribes show such a 
unanimity in their belief in the Unseen. 
And take dogs—why, dogs, Editha, 
make me fairly creep sometimes. I’ve 
seen Piker act time and again as if he 
saw things I couldn't. The way that 
dog will sit for an hour looking at 
things in a corner, moaning and his 
hair bristling, fairly makes the goose- 
flesh come, I sav.” 

Indeed, this is one of the most dis- 
agreeable traits of our dog Piker. He 
is always stalking around imagining 
he sees things, and growling at them. 


We had got into our house by that 
time, and Piker greeted us with his 
usual demonstrations. ‘Then he ran up- 
stairs and stood in front of Maria’s 
door, looking in and whining. 

“Look at him now!” Maria. ex- 
claimed. 

In the light of what we had been 
hearing, Piker’s actions 


Were very pe- 
culiar. Maria’s room is at the | 

the stairs, and Piker looked in through 
the door, whined and_ bristled and 
whined again, and growled softly, as if 
indeed he saw something. 

“Pooh!” said Edith. “It's a June 
bug he sees. He always acts that way 
over June-bugs.” 

“That’s not the way he acts 


June-bugs!"" Maria contradicted. 


head of 


over 


“He 
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paws over June-bugs. I'm going up to 
see what it is.” 

She went to the top of the stairs, 
looked in her room, gave a shriek, and 
tottered back and sat down on the stair. 

“Why, what is it, Maria?’ [ cried. 

“It’s Something—Something in my 
room,” replied Maria, “Something 
strange and nebulous, and as I came 
in it moved—moved !” 

“Aunt Maria,” muttered Edith, ‘is 
daffy with the heat! That’s what comes 
of bughouse lectures!” 

I went up-stairs and pushed my way 


past Maria, Edith following me. From 
the velvet blackness of Maria’s room, 


sure enough, there shone out a strange, 
tall, white object. 

Edith walked in, scratched a match, 
and burst into heartless laughter. 

“Tt’s your cabinet, Aunt Maria!” she 
said. 

Jimmie 
Maria gathered 
stairs. 

“T see no cause for so much giggling ; 
anvbody would have felt the same as I 
did,” said, with dignity. “But 
there's one thing certain—TI can’t sleep 
with that cabinet in my room. I might 
wake up in the night and see it there 
and not know what it was, and there 
are nervous shocks enough in the world 
for a sensitive person, without having 


unnecessary 


uproariously, 
from the 


laughed 
herself up 


also 


she 


ones. 
So Jimmie and Seraphy had to get 
to work and move the heavy thing out. 
When Jimmie saw it his eve lit up. 
“Say, Aunt Maria, let me buy that 
off'n vou?” he asked. Something about 
the horrid thing appealed to him. 
“You > it,” 


generous 


an have Re; his aunt replied 


c 
1 

1\ 
1 


Inwardly I groaned, because | 
that bulky, disagreeable piece of 


niture fixed on us for all eternity. 


saw 
fur- 


In my sleep that night I had strange 
dreams, dreams that forced themselves 
into a reality. Presently I found my- 
self wide listening to a persis- 
tent cry. It came: 

“Cuckoo ! Cuckoo !” 

Henry heard me stir, and said: 

“What's that infernal noise?” 





awe 
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“T suppose,” I said, “it must be Ma- 
ria’s cuckoo clock.” 

I slipped out of bed and into my 
dressing-gown and slippers, and light- 
ing a candle, went down-stairs. In the 
hall I met Maria. 

“You heard it, too?” she inquired. 

“T should say I did!” I replied rather 
sourly. 

“It's been going on 
said Maria. 

All the way down-stairs the horrid 
clock kept on clamoring: ‘Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” It was hanging up 
where put it, and in the 


a long time,” 


Maria had 
dim light of the candle we could see the 
little bird clapping its wings and cry- 
ing out: “Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 

“It has cuckooed fifty-four times al- 
ready,” said Maria. “I couldn't help 
counting. I happened to be awake in 
the night, and heard it when it began.” 

We tried to stop it, but it wouldn't 
stop. From over the banisters came 
Edith’s peevish voice. 

“Can’t you stop that miserable clock ? 
It’s waked me up!” 

At this Piker, a dog who can sleep 
through burglars, became aware that 
something was stirring in the house, 
and began barking. Henry told him to 
shut up, and then came thumping down 
the stairs. By the light of the candle 
we all three watched the cuckoo clock. 
The bird kept on: “Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo!” 

“It’s cuckooed 
now,” said Maria. 

Piker, feeling very officious, jumped 
up at the wall, trying to catch the bird, 
and barked. 

“Lie down, you fool!” said Henry 
crossly. 

We did our best to stop the thing, but 
it still continued: “Cuckoo! Cuckoo!’ 
while Maria counted mechanically : 

“One hundred and two, one hundred 
and three——” 

“T know what’s happened,” she said. 
“It’s an eight-day clock, and it’s cuck- 
ooing for all the last eight days it 
hasn’t said anything. It’s cuckooing 
them all at once.”’ 

At this Henry had a 
spair. 


eighty-four times 


gesture of de- 
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was all he could 


heavens!” 


‘Good 
say. 

Maria is quick at arithmetic. 

“That will mean that it will be over 
1200 times if it does them all.”’ 

She kept on counting: “One hun- 
dred and ninety-six, one hundred and 
ninety-seven——”’ 

“See here, Maria, this is too much!” 
said Henry. “We've got to sleep. That 
thing will keep on for hours more.” 

“Cuckoo!” said the bird, derisively 
flapping his wings. 

Edith’s voice came 
banisters. 

“Ts it never going to stop?” 

“Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo!” 
went on in answer. 

“Maria,” said Henry, “did I under- 
stand that you gave this clock to the 
house ?”’ 

“Yes,” Maria said faintly. 

“Well, Maria,’ Henry went on, 
“since it’s ours, will you forgive me if 
I take matters into my own hands and 
use drastic measures 7” 

“Oh, do anything you want to!” Ma- 


from over the 


the bird 


ria wailed. “Only stop that awful 
noise !”” 
“Cuckoo, cuckoo!” the bird con- 


tinued. 

Henry got on a chair and took down 
the clock, the creature cuckooing in his 
face as he did so. Then there was the 
noise of breaking wood. The cuckoo 
was dead. Maria breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

“I’m sorry to do this, Maria,” said 
Henry, “but a clock that’s capable of 
cuckooing over twelve hundred times 
in the middle of the night has got to 
have something done to it. And by the 
way,” he went on, “there’s a terrible 
smell of kerosene around. I wonder 
what it can be?” 

This smell had indeed been forcing 
itself upon my consciousness, but I had 
been so occupied with the cuckoo clock 
that I hadn’t stopped to notice. 


“It seems,” said Maria, “to come 
from the dining-room.” 
Together we three explored. In the 


dining-room the smell of kerosene in- 
creased, and from thence on to the 
kitchen. The doors are left open at 














that the 


night through our house, so 
kitchen fire may take off the morning 


chill. We opened the door of the back 
kitchen, whence the smell seemed to 
come, and Piker skipped gaily on 
ahead. His foot semed to patter in 
something damp as he did so. An over- 
whelming smell of kerosene came to 
our nostrils. 

Henry stepped into the room and 
said: 

“Why, this floor is wet!” 

Then he retreated into the kitchen. 

The flicker of the candle disclosed in 
the back kitchen a wide-spread, oozy 
puddle. It was the five gallons of kero- 
sene, which had leaked out in the night. 

Piker, not liking the smell, now pat- 
tered back into the house, tracking the 
kerosene with his wet paws as he did 
so. At this point, Henry took off his 
kerosene-soaked bath-slippers and flung 
them into the coal-scuttle; and at this 
Maria collapsed into a chair; her fat 
face puckered up like a baby’s, her chin 
quivered, and large tears ran down her 
face. 

“Oh!” she wailed. “Think what I’ve 
brought you to, Editha! I’m nothing 
but a useless fifth wheel to the cart— 
I’m no good to any one in life. When- 
ever I try to do any little thing for this 
family it always comes out wrong— 
everything’s ruined in there! Heaven 
knows how the thing’s going to be 
cleaned out!’’ she sobbed. 

“Come, come, Maria.”’ I said, “don’t 
take it to heart. You didn’t know. 
You just tried to do a kindness——” 

“Don’t talk to me, Editha.” she 
sobbed, ‘“‘don’t talk to me! I’ve long 
known the children had no respect for 
me; but the worst of it is, I know | 
don’t deserve it! I'd better gather my 
poor little belongings together and go 
to live in a little place somewhere by 
myself.” 

I comforted Maria as best I could, 
and while I felt sorry for her grief, 
there yet arose in me an uncharitable 
feeling of anger that Maria should go 
wailing around. 

Drearily we all went back to our 
rooms, Henry silent, as he is when he 
has been pretty well wrought up. Next 
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morning, Maria didn’t come down to 
breakfast, and finally I took it up to 
her on a tray. I found her quite hag- 


gard. The night had brought no peace 
to her. 


The whole household was upset. The 
only person who saw a silver lining to 
it was Jimmie, who merely remarked: 

“Now p’r’aps Aunt Maria'll let me 
have the oil-can!”’ 

When he came home from school in 
the afternoon the first thing he asked 
for was this coveted object. For some 
reason, it seemed a priceless treasure to 
Jimmie. 

“It’s probably out on the ash-heap,” 
[I told him. ‘“Seraphy carried it out 
there.” 

He went out and searched for it, and 
came in storming. 

“Yes,” said Maria, “I told the man 
to take it away. I didn’t want the hor- 
rid thing around, after all the trouble 
it’s caused.” 

By this time she was more cheerful. 
Somehow, she had shifted the responsi- 
bility of the affair to the can itself. 

“Gone!” cried Jimmie. “My 
gone !” 

“T didn’t want it around,” Maria re- 
peated obstinately. 

“T wanted to try a scientific experi- 
ment with that can. A feller never can 
do anything but women interfere with 
him!" Jimmie stormed. 

Maria was in a softer 
usual. 

“Jimmie,” she said, “I didn’t realize 
that you really wanted the can. I'll 
give you the two hen-coops and the 
dog-house.” 

This mollified Jimmie. These arti- 
cles appealed to him; but it struck dis- 
may to my soul. I am not a woman 
who likes to accumulate useless articles 
about her, and I had thought that per- 
haps, after this catastrophe, I could un- 
ostentatiously get rid of the hen-coops 
and kennel; but now I knew I couldn’t. 
For there are so many things in the 
world that Jimmie can't have and can’t 
do that he can do I never 


can 


mood than 


those that 
interfere with. 

All that afternoon Jimmie was very 
busy about something in the garden, 
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hammering and sawing. He seemed to 
be taking the hen-coops apart. I was 
resting in my room, after having got 
a cleaning woman to do what she could 
toward mopping rosene, 
smoothed down Seraphy, and kept up 
Maria’s spirits. Suddenly my atien- 
tion was called by a cry from Maria. 
“For Heaven's Editha,” she 


“come and see K? 


up the ke 


sake, 
what's this! 

I looked out of the window, 
down by the big apple-tree I saw the 
kennel, swinging in mid-air. It wa 
| 


“4 
slowl\ into the big 


and 


( 


ascending apple- 


tree. Jimmie himself was n th 
tree, directing operations, while little 
bovs pulled at a bk und tackl \ 
the same 1 n | ( LS iphv's 
shrill voice crying 

“Ye limbs of itan! Gi\ ne m 
new clothes-line!” She called up to mi 


window: “Tis me goo 





line they ve got strung aroun’ that dog 
kennel! An’ whatever they're doin’ 


with it in th’ tree, I dunno!” 


With weary 


footsteps | 





to the garden to see what was doine 
lf arrived there just in time to see Jim 

nd al | | il | ig pet lou 
ly : ng the branches, grasp the dog 





a platform had hammered on 


the limbs of 











Phe foundations 
yf the platform tipped slightly, and the 
limbs bent and waved under the 
weight of the dog-kennel; but the bovs 
look: l upon t] eir hat liv it vith OY. 


“What is this?" I cried to Jimmi 











“Father said |] '’ he called 
belligerently. “I a him myself at 
dinner to-dav, and he said [1 ht! It's 
our club-he Y« wit 
that tells 1 v to do tl > Well 
.% ll yo | to | Id a club h 1S¢ 
forty feet ab he und—this ain't 
forty feet 

“No, thank God!” I groaned 

lt see that dav that I just 
couldn't bear having that dog-kennel 
staring me in the face up in the apple 
tree; and it seemed so to Maria, too 
She spent the evening gt aning about 
what she had ] ight us all to, an 


vd 
bovs would 
their 


arkly that th 


necks—or 


7 ° ‘ 7 
prophesving d 


break their 


anvway, 
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arms and legs; which I thought only 
too likely. 

In the days that followed Maria was 
very lued. She said nothing about 
the bovs whooping around the place; 
for the gang that Jimmie be- 


l circled around our apple- 


sub 


W he le 
ngs to now 
tree, 


although only two of them at a 
time could get into the club-house. She 
made no suggestions about bringing up 
the children; in fact, her whole manner 
changed. From time to time she talked 
about what a burden she was to me. 

It was shortly after this that the 
Bakers held an auction of such of their 


{ 4 


household goods as they were not go 
ing to take with them wl they n 
and at the end of the auction 

red befor old ¢ 





you something for 
“aused vou. iw 
I didn’t buy 





that | 
would have liked to have; but not 


snowing how they woulda curn out one 


g 
I got them home, [ refrained. The only 
thing I did get was an oil-can. I felt 
t least I owed uu that. It’s a pet 
fectly good oil-can—verv much like the 
the other. I had to pay more for it, 
f course —I supp | use it is a 
ood can 
‘Thank you, ria,’ I said, “‘vou're 
et the ohtf | 
We kissed « ther, and I felt that 
the Dove of Peace had ican descended 
ipon us. Seraph lor 1 the oil 
can with suspicion 
It looks th bil th’ 
other! she 1 red 
“Well.” Maria exclaimed tartl "] 
lon't suppose ft it th oil-can wa h 
| here was of that ma 


oniv one 


ti 
Phevy’t kd-fashioned in some ways 
but made of sterling material 
That m ening we wer ill 
ling r 1 ft nit lamp wh 
Seraphy cane 
“T wish ve'd out. Mis’ Preston 


an’ look at th’ back kitchen 

Her request was a command. I fol- 
lowed meekly, as did Maria. who 
scented trouble. Jimmie also followed 

















The oil-can sat in its accustomed 
place. All around it an oily liquid 
made a dark ring. 

“Miss Maria seems to have a likin’ 
f'r leaky cans.” said Seraphy sourly. 

“Why!” cried Jimmie joyously. 
“That's my oil-can—the one that Aunt 
Maria took away from me, an’ then 
gave away on me!” 

Maria looked at the dark ring of oil 
that was creeping slowly across the 
back kitchen floor. Her face fell; but 
at Jimmie’s cry she rallied a little. 


“Nonsense, Jimmie!’ — she said. 
“That's not the same oil-can! It may 
leak, but it’s not the same can.” 

immie went over and looked at it 

J t 1 lool t 
carefully. 

“Yes, ’tis, too.” he said. “I know i 

\ t t | I kn t 


‘cause of this thing that’s scratched on 
it. It’s the same old can-— it’s my can.” 


“But how "gasped Maria. “How 


I sent a man for it that morn- 

ing!’ 
“Never a man then came. ma’am,” 
said Seraphy. “In th’ mornin’ it was 


settin’ out on th’ ash-heap, an’ I saw 


them Baker children foolin’ around an’ 
I saw th’ oil-can, plain’s I see it now: 
an’ next | looks out, th’ can’s gone an’ 
th’ LBaker children gone. an’ I didn't 


think nothin’ more of it.” 

“Oh!” eried Maria. ‘What an im 
position! What a woman that Mrs 
Baker must be. to sit there and let me 
buy back a can that her children 


sneaked off our own ash-heap!" 
But here Seraphy burst into cackles 
of mirth. My old cook laughs but rare- 


ly, and it is a fearsome sound when she 


does She Cac kled and cackled away 
like a hen that has just laid an eeg, 
She cackled as if she would never stop. 
Tears of mirth ran down her gaunt, 
withered cheeks. 

“It’s one on vou, Miss Maria!” she 


gasped. “It’s one on you!” 
Maria looked at the oil-can as if she 
gladly would have annihilated it. 


“When I think that. all told, | 


havi 


paid one dollar and twenty-five cents 
for that miserable thine 

that I bought it over again 
to shake my 


when [| think 
it’s enough 


faith in an overruling 
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Providence!” she said, and left the 
kitchen. 

When I went to bed that night Maria 
called me into her room, and I will say 
that I pitied her. She wasn’t teary this 
time; but the only way I can describe 
her is to say that the starch was taken 
out of her. 

“Editha,” she said, “I’m just about to 
go away and visit for a week. I don't 
feel that I can face the jeers that | 
know will be mine from your chil- 
dren.” 

“They won't jeer at 
soothed her 

“Even if vou 
expressing what thev feel, 
poor Maria, “I shall know what they're 
thinking. I can’t bear it.” 

Here Jimmie sneaked into the room. 
Something about his aunt’s dejection, 
and the way she had taken the oil-can 
the second time, touched a chord in his 
perverse soul. He, too, did things that 
went wrong. He, too, was blamed and 
laughed at for being helpful. For the 
first time in his life, perhaps, his Aunt 
Maria’s emotions were comprehensible 
to him. For she was the one in 
the wrong, the under dog, the way he 
so frequently was, and he pitied her. 


you, Maria,” | 


keep them from openly 
1 [ ” answered 


once 


“Aw, come off, Aunt Maria.” he said 
awkwardly. “Nobody’s goin’ to josh 
you about this. Aw, don't go , 


away 


\unt Maria.” He searched around in 


his mind for some inducement to stav, 
and a luminous idea came to him. “You 
stay, Aunt Maria,” he exclaimed, his 
face alight with a happy thought, “you 


stay, an’ I'll put a ladder up to m) 


club-house an’ boost you up into it, if 


you want to!” 
Maria looked at Jimmie gratefully. 
For a second of time the gulf which 


separates a stout, middle-aged maiden 
lady and a little boy of twelve was 
bridged. She understood all that this 
offer meant. With unmistakable grati- 
tude in her face, she said: 

“Jimmie, vou're a nice litt 
I sha’n’t forget it.” 

And thus, by means of the oil-can, 
the feud that has for so long existed 
between my little boy and his aunt has 
been bridged over—temporarily. 


le boy, and 
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comfortable. 


Theatrical Broadway in the torrid season. 





Playgoing in hot weather too un- 


One great midsummer success, however, is “The Three Twins.” 
Bessie McCoy scores a ten-strike in the ““Yama Yama” song. 


The coming 


season will have more musical plays of a pretentious nature than ever before. 


Many new plays of native manufacture. 


next season, 


midsummer is 
freached and New 
# York's hundred and 
i fifty square miles of 
brick, stone and as- 
phalt are sizzling with 
A heat all day and all 
night, metropolitan 
theatricals are neces- 
sarily at the extreme ebb. Managers 
may expose large blocks of ice in the 
lobbies of their playhouses, they may 
engage small boys to distribute palm 
leaf fans, they may equip their’ audi- 
toriums with electrical apparatus for 
churning the air, and they may adver- 
tise that their theaters are the coolest 
places in town, but business drops to a 
lamentable figure and the majority of 
sophisticated citizens betake themselves 
to the roof-gardens or the 
They know that playgoing in hot weath- 
er is too uncomfortable to be entertain- 
ing, and the man whose business it is 
to write of plays and players realizes 
that now is the time to get a vacation 
if he is ever to have one. 

Broadway during this torrid season— 
the part of Broadway which has come 
to be known variously as “The Great 





HEN 


seashore. 





Foreign artists to visit our shores 


Dramas with a Western atmosphere likely to be at a discount 


White 


and 
“The Hamlet's Haven’—is clogged, on 
the shady side, by actors and actresses 
of many degrees and all ages, and the 
sweltering managers’ offices in all the 
adjacent buildings are packed from 
early morning, when the office-boys 


Way,” “Theater Alley” 


g, 
“open up,” until the fag-end of the af- 
ternoon, when the plutocratic heads of 
the establishments ride away in their 
big motor-cars to dine with their own 
or somebody else’s wives at Rector’s, 
the Knickerbocker or Sherry’s-—packed 
with perspiring people looking for en- 
gagements. Few plays—none of a 
serious nature—are produced during 
this iced-drink period, and nine-tenths 
of the darkened theaters are given up 
to spiders and those other members of 
the lower animal kingdom who have 
their innings only when men and wom- 
en are too tired or too hot to work. 
New York has been perspiring freely 


for two months and is still unable to 
bear even the thought of a fur coat. 
Once or twice rumors have reached the 


heart of Theaterland that somebody or 
other was about to have some sort of a 
play tried out by some Harlem or Bronx 
or Brooklyn stock company, but in no 








m 


he 
or 


aX 
no 














instance has anything further been 
heard of the venture, and only once in 
the last month has a manager tempted 
fate in a first-class theater and suc- 
ceeded. 

This single exception to the midsum- 
mer rule is “The Three Twins,” now 
being presented at the Herald Square 
Theater, recently vacated by Mr. Lew 
Fields and ‘The Girl Behind the Coun- 
ter.” Mr. Joseph M. Gaites, a more 
or less unknown figure in leading the- 
atrical circles, appears on the playbill 
as the producer of the piece, and 
Charles Dickson, O. A. Hauerbach and 
Carl Hoschna respectively take credit 
for the book, lyrics and music, with 
apologies to Mrs. Pacheco, whose farce 
“Incog”’ offered the material from 
which “The Three Twins” was made. 
Excepting three members of the com- 


* pany and the things they do, there is 
. > a 


nothing remarkable about the new 
piece. A lot of pretty girls in bathing 
costumes—in the summer-time, you 
know, a portion of the chorus must al- 
Ways appear in abbreviated seaside at- 
tire—and a semicircle of statuesque 
young women, clad in Sixth Avenue 
conceptions of the “sheath” variety of 
the long-famous directoire gown, con- 
tribute the expected air of sameness 
without which no musical comedy 
would be quite recognizable. Then, 
there are “summer girls” and “boat- 
ing girls” and “tennis boys” and “picnic 
girls’ who try as hard as they can to 
give to sweltering Herald Square the 
smack of the breeze-swept vacation re- 
sorts where luckier folk are drinking 
buttermilk, eating home-made pies, and 
fattening up for the autumn. 

The three hills in the ensemble of 
platitudinous sameness are Miss Bessie 
McCoy, Mr. Clifton Crawford, and 
Miss Frances Kennedy. Miss Kennedy 
is absolutely unknown to Broadway 
and has not a role calculated to make 
her or any successor she may ever have 
in it famous, but she gets the maximum 


Ss 


1 


effect out of it and for doing so de- 
serves more than the usual perfunctory 
credit. For two long acts she is forced 
to sob whenever on the stage—to sob 


and still evidence si 


ens of girlish at 
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tractiveness. If she were in the pic- 
ture only occasionally this might- not 
be so difficult, but she is not. She is a 
pivotal point in the plot and is in sight 
as much as any one else. The fact that 
she graduated directly from the chorus 
to this really important part and plays 
it with singular success stamps her as 
a notable and valuable recruit to the 
ranks of acceptable players. 

Miss Bessie McCoy, although still a 
very young woman, has been known to 
playgoers of America, London, and 
Australia for a considerable number of 
years, first as a member of the cele- 
brated team of girl dancers, the Mc- 
Coy Sisters, and later as the soubrette 
of the New York Hippodrome, where 
on the largest theater-stage in the world 
she succeeded magnificently in as diffi- 
cult a dancing part as ever fell to the 
lot of any one. Her chief success in 
“The Three Twins” comes from her de- 
lightful presentation of an interpolated 
number in the last act—“Yama Yama 
Man.” Throughout the piece her work 
is uniformly pleasing, finished and ar- 
tistic, and as she plays a principal part 
in the story besides contributing the 
greater portion of the Terpsichorean 
exhibit the young woman with the sinu- 
ous figure, the blonde tresses, and the 
poetic toes, is kept busy. But the 
“Yama” song is her ten-strike. It has 
made her overnight the most talked- 
about musical-comedy artiste in New 
York, and it has lifted the play from 
the ranks of indifferent successes to the 
higher realm of unqualified “hits.” 

“Yama Yama Man” can be described 
best as an eccentric dancing number. It 
has nothing whatever to do with “The 
Three Twins” or with anything else 
under the sun. The costumes worn by 
Miss MeCoy’s ten girl assistants are in- 
dicative of nothing to be found outside 
Hobgoblin Land, the lyrics of the in- 
numerable verses are utterly crazy, and 
the music itself is hardly whistleable. 
And yet the whole thing is a tremen- 
dous hit. It comes almost at the end of 
the play—just before the finale—and 
even on the hot nights of which I have 
been speaking it has been “encored” so 
many times that the graceful dancer 
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and her outlandishly garbed assistants 
have sometimes fainted from exhaus- 
tion. 

It may be impossible to set down in 
black and white the reason for the suc- 
cess of this dancing song other than to 
say that it is pretty, artistic and tuneful. 
To say that, however, and to risk no 
other guess would be dodging the ques- 
tion, for the extraordinary character of 
the number and the size of its effect on 
the pocketbooks of the public make 
guessing interesting and almost worth 
while. 

If two-score musical comedik 
not produced every vear there would be 
no need of this “Yama” song, for the 


very good reason that there would be no 


were 


surfeit of musical-comedy sameness. If 
most of the countries of the earth did 
not look alike Holland and Japan would 
not appear s« 
ream grew 


made plum-pudding could be bought of 


picturesque. If real ice 


m every tree, and home- 


the greengrocer, and mince-pic 2ood 
ones—could be ordered by teleph 

there would not be quite so much 
thousands of us to go to the 
home on Thanksgiving Day. And if 
steam-yachts were as cheap as 
where would be the fun in vachting? 

Miss McCoy's song, I think 


for old 


rowboats 


has rung 


the Broadway bull’s-eve because it is 
different. Judged by any regular stand 
ard it is in no way remarkabl nd 
yet it has scored a bigger hit than has 


any other musical-comedy number of 
the past 
lady's excellent dancing helps to make it 


“go,” but I think any student of ‘step 


year. Of course the 


ung 


will admit that she dances at least as 
1: oD , aa laa . 
vell in Bow noo Tee-hee and in 
‘The Hypnotic Kiss” earlier in the 
piece, and vet neither of the pe- 
cialties gets anything like “Yama’s”’ re 
ception It does not succeed he cause ¢ f 
any one point of excellence, but because 


the whole thing is different, un 
unusual 
should 


uncalled-for, and 

If the sun 
Broadway at eleven o'clock night 
all New York would be talking about 
Old Sol for days to come. Now he is 
seldom mentioned. If you would hav 
an ordinary musical comedy 


1 1 
suddenly rise on 


SOM 


succeed 
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monumentally insert some big note of 
novelty in it. That is what Mr. Gaites 
or somebody else has done in ‘The 
Three Twins.” [Tor lack of positive 
knowledge I shall give the credit to 
Miss McCoy, for she is the artiste who 
does the stunt. 

Clifton Crawford, the ‘featured’ 
player in the piece, is best known as a 
vaudeville singer and narrator of 
stories, and as the author of ‘Nancy 
Brown” in which Miss Marie Cahill 
fiew to the stellar tree-tops several 
years ago. In the play at the Herald 
Square he does the same things which 
he has been doing in the variety thea- 
ers—**Balakli Din,” the 


iVa, “(aun 





seve ral 


ilar for years 


sneezing story, and 
which have made him pop 
—but his recital of Kipling’s tale of the 
regimental water-carrier invariably 
him solidest wi the audience 
and brings out a round of honest ap- 
plause which Mr. Craw- 
ford, and would be pleasing to the ears 
of the poet and the old Indian if they 
: : 


could once get near enough to hear. 






a 
makes 


ust please 


\nd while we are speaking of mu- 
sical comedies it may interest you to 
know that the season about to com- 





mence is to bring with it more musical 
plays of a pretentious nature than have 
ever been produced this country in % 
ingle season Iuvel poser ot note 
and every lyricist and libretti f suf 
i rk mar 

l*ritzi 





vthorne, Joseph Weber, 





nd dainty tle Marguerite Clark are 
all to have brand-new plays, and dozens 
f others in which there will be ne t 
ire being built and rehearsed for early 
production. Of course there is to be 
the usual number of plays, but this is 
the summer-time when serio dra- 
mk works are quite out of fashion. 

ict Herbert is writing five new 
1 ical comedies—an extraordinary 
number for one composer to turn out 
ina single summer. One of them, ‘“Lit- 
tle Nemo in Slumberland,” is to be a 


gigantic extravaganza built on ideas 
first presented in Mr. Winsor McKay's 

















remarkable series of comic drawings in 
the New York Herald. This piece will 
be produced under the joint manage- 
ment of’ Frederic Thompson and the 
Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger, Mr. 
Thompson assuming the responsibility 
of staging and arranging the elaborate 
scenic equipment which is to [ 
feature of the production. 
tumes for the ballet have 
in Paris, and t ilding of the sce- 
long June, al- 
though the piece will not be presented 


the public until summer is 


be a chief 
The cos- 
been devised 
ie bu 
began 


ners ago as 


before 


] } } 
] 1 (7 , 


nd the etropolis is again teeming 
with the business ot a_ rejuvenated 
as ie 0 

WW 4 npossible to read the fu 


th precision it 1s safe to say 
| 1eatrical season of 1908- 


1 


g fina opens at least two-thirds of 
the leading playhouses of New York 
will have as their initial attractions mu- 
sical comedi light plays of a mu- 


I 


his statement is | 


made 


as a rt of clincher to the argument 
put torwat two months ago b ul 
First Nighte: Mu 1 cot not 
a played-out form of enterta O 
the contrary, it has come to stay 

By the time the lines meet your 


eye, gentle reader, all the Gwendolyns, 
Clarabels Jeannette larriettes, 
Blanches, Trixic ul Tott will be 
back: « Broadw f coats 
ot ! eady f il 1S l by 
tha 1 than 1¢ hundred the- 
atrical companies ill | rong ovet 
their | nd studying “business” un- 
der tl ( ectior five core irascibl 
tace manag his is Theaterland’s 
busy time is wher 1¢ in in 
the ¢ drug re d ushing 
trade in “make-up” boxes and _ cold- 
crean Hope runs high and_nation- 
\ reputati are in the making. 
M i ittle chorus yirl vho wh le 
vo n lit ins] d by 
1 1 wna ] t tal 
i ead make her it bo 
{ ( 1 en ill, bef 
th eason ds, have started up t 
road to fam Many uN n will 
have mmenced a care which he be 


lieves will some time overshadow the 
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memory of every stage light ‘twixt 
Betterton and Chauncey Olcott, and 
many an ingenuous girl graduate will 
have essayed the heights now held by 
Nazimova, Duse, and Bernhardt. 

lime will tell—time always does— 
and while the season advances Broad- 
way and all the other amusement cen- 
ters of the country will be treated to 
many usual and some unusual theatrical 
sights. They are bound to be entertain- 
ing because that is the busine 
and players. 


One last 





ss of plays 


before the curtain -is 


word 


rung up on a new season. Commen- 
cing September the first, when the army 
of vacationists streams back into 


Gotham and all the other big and little 
f the country, the American 

playwright will innings. 
eason 18 to see 


pe He 
Che coming 


towns of 
have his 
more 
w plays of native manufacture on the 


C 
American stage 











than have any other 
iw the “arrival” of 
-ights—Eugene Walter, 
and Charles Rann 
ontributed tl three 
pia\ ft n yea 
rew veeks new dra- 
né y each of them will be 
given a metropolitan hearing, Paul 
Armstrong and Charles Klein will bi 
given another chance, William V:z hn 
Moody will show us a successor to “The 
Great Divide,” George Broadhurst will 
folloy The Man of the Hour” with 
a ind a drama of the Ca 
ni est, George Ade will 1 
tut il to musical comedy 
wit ance Of Benjamin Hap 
good Burt, George M. Cohan will be 
me for th ie being a writer of 
unstrel shows, | leric Tl Ipson will 
risk s adorable little fe, Mabel 
Taliaferro, in a new dramatic version of 
‘Cinderella ind Paul Potter, Clyde 
Fitch, Henry Blossom, Edgar Selwyn 
H B. Smith, Wink Smith, Wi 
iam (Ciullette ind ever her native dra 
matist of worth will step to the front 
tl ile, a bow, and a new play. 


names 
rican, 
» gamble 


Notice, please, that the few 
mentioned are all Ame 
True, Charles frohman likes 


aboy 
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his money on plays which have already 
been tried out abroad, and as these 
plays are uniformly of foreign build 
there is sure to be a sprinkling of Eng- 
lish and French dramatic work as long 
as he is a factor in American theatric- 
als. But with the exception of Mr. 
Frohman’s contributions our amuse- 
ment menu for the next ten months will 
be largely domestic in nomenclature, 
locale, and manufacture. Besides 
Harry Lauder, Adeline Genée, and 
Alice Lloyd, each of whom will be fea- 
tured in a musical comedy, it is alto- 
gether likely that Madame Duse will 
be a foreign visitor to these shores be- 
fore snow is on the ground. The 
story of Madame _ Bernhardt’s 
success in her final tour of America had 
its effect last season in the fruitless 
visits of Novelli, Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, and Madame Komischarzefsky, 
and now if Duse, a greater artist than 
any save Bernhardt, is anxious to at- 
tempt success where Mrs. Pat and the 
little Russian with the unpronounceable 
name failed, we can at least wish her 
the best of luck. 

But American plays, American play- 
ers, and American playwrights are to 
predominate, not because there has been 
any discrimination against foreigners, 
but because the American playgoing 
public has taken to its heart the dramas 
which deal closest with the life most fa- 
miliar to it. That’s the reason why we 
like our Augustus Thomases, our 
Eugene Walters, our George Broad- 
hursts, our Charles Kleins, our Paul 
Armstrongs, our Margaret Mayos, and 
our William Gillettes, and now that 
these men and women have taken a 
tumble to themselves they are turning 
out plays which, crude though they may 
be, nevertheless vibrate with the clean, 
red blood of dramatic America. And 
they are making fortunes by doing this, 
just 


great 


as George M. Cohan is making 
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money by writing rough-and-tumble 
musical comedies which conform to the 
American love of speed, girls, and flag- 
waving, which latter is sometimes mis- 
taken for patriotism. 

One type of American play which all 
but monopolized the boards a couple af 
seasons ago will be in evidence very lit- 
tle this year. The Western play of the 
“Squaw Man,” “Heir to the Hoorah,” 
“Girl of the Golden West” sort has 
been overworked, and now it looks as 
if the setting for blood and thunder 
been switched to the Canadian 
Northwest. At any rate, Eugene Wal- 
ter’s “The Wolf,” Broadhurst’s 
j House” Sel- 
wyn's dramatization of Sir Gilbert Par- 
ker’s “Pierre and His People” would 
seem to point to the fact that the Hud- 
son Bay district is about to be opened 
wide to playgoers. W. A. [raser, too, 
has a play of the Northwest, and Rex 
Beach’s “The Barrier’? will soon be on 
the boards, so you see how the drama 
migrates ever and anon, 

Paul Armstrong has been living in 
Annapolis for two years, and the result 
now shows itself in two naval plays, 
one his very own and the other written 
in conjunction with Frederic Thompson. 
Eugene Walter was for several years a 
newspaper reporter, and this experience 
made it possible for him to write his 
next play which will deal in a surpri- 
singly analytical manner with life in the 
part of a city known sometimes as 
“Bohemia” and sometimes as the “Ten- 
derloin.” 

Man—even a playwright—is a crea- 
ture of environment. As a writer writes 


‘ 
had 


CG orge 


ed : - oo? ”A+ 1 yy ,. "f 
Conjurer’s and Edgar 


most successfully of the things he 
knows best so do we, the playgoers, 


take our greatest interest in the things 


which most concern us. That’s the rea- 


son for the American playwright, and 
it’s also the reason for the American 
play. 
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Sessions 
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Announcements for October. 
Stewart Cutting’s “The Wayfarers” not as satisfactory as her shorter work. A 
delightful new volume of short stories by O. Henry, “The Voice of the City.” 
“The Daughter,” by Constance Smedley, well written but rather too extrava- 


The September Ainslee’s a star number. 


gant. Mary H. Vorse’s “The Breaking In of a Yachtsman’s Wife”’a story to 
be read and enjoyed. An irrational and illogical conglomeration is “On a 









Margin,” by Julius Chambers. 


by Charles Belmont Davis, 


Margaret Deland adds nothing to her reputa- 
tion by “R. J.’s Mother and Some Other People.” 
a collection of 


“The Stage Door,’ 


short stories not worth 


telling. “The Half Smart Set” rather interesting and fairly well written 


have been giving 
the readers of AINs- 
LEE'S MAGAZINE a 
series of numbers this 
summer, each one of 
which is as near per- 
fection as we can ap- 
proximate. If our 

OS judgment is of any 
value at all, and we often have doubts 
about it of course, the reading public, 
at least that part of it which enjoys 
good fiction, ought to feel some satis- 
faction with the results of our attempts 
to give them what they need. 

We believe, with due modesty, that 
we have surpassed our previous efforts 
in the make-up of this September num- 
ber. <A casual glance at the table of 
contents ought to be enough to arrest 
attention, for it will show “The Veiled 
Mariposa,” by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, 
the complete novel, the conclusion of 
May Sinelair’s serial, “The Immortal 
Moment,” and short stories by Frank 
Danby, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Mary 
H. Vorse, Steel Williams and Johnson 
Morton. There is not an indifferent 
or poor story in the list; there is not a 
line of padding from beginning to end. 
Altogether we feel that this is literally 
a star number. 








There are combined, in due propor- 
tions, romance and adventure, society, 
love, humor, the West, army life, human 
problems, all presented most attractive- 
ly and with a regard for literary stand- 
ards which is highly creditable to the 
authors, and, if we may say so, to AINs- 
LEE'’S MAGAZINE. 

Those who like what is presented 
here will be equally pleased with the 
October number. Departing from the 
custom which has hitherto been an in- 
variable one we shall begin in October 
a two-part serial which will take the 
place of the complete novel. We do 
this chiefly because the story which we 
have selected is a very remarkable one, 
and is too long to run in one number. 
It is a new novel by Edith Macvane, 
and is distinctly different from those 
with a French color, which she has 
hitherto written. “The Thoroughbred” 
is a New York story with a society 
and a Wall Street setting, and goes 
from one climax to another, keeping 
the interest at the highest tension all 
the time. 

\ most extraordinary short story will 
be one called “Red War,” by Will Lev- 


ington Comfort. Other short stories 


are by Mary H. Vorse, Morgan Rob- 
ertson, Wilmot Price, Charles N. 


Buck, 
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Daniel Steele, Quentin M. Drake, J. 
rank Davis and J. W. Marshall. 

The articles on Bridge Whist, which 
were begun in the August number, will 
be continued; the next one, and _ per- 
haps the most interesting thus far, be- 
ing that for October. 

It is also worth while to call atten- 
tion specially to Quentin M. Drake's 
series of stories of army life. The 
author is a officer 


former army who 
has seen a great deal of service and 
knows all about his subject. 
~~ *& 
The McClure Company has recently 


published Mary Stewart Cutting’s first 
novel under the title of “The Wayfar 


ers.” In general character it is not 
unlike her short stories; the people are 
very much the same, and there is the 


same atmosphere of the suburban home 
and home problems. 

It must be said that it is 
as satisfactory as the author’s shorter 
work; the handling of the details is too 
discursive and superficial; the thread of 
the story is lost in the mass of e] 
and the reader becomes wearied in the 
effort to keep in mind the connection 


ot events. 


not 


ISK les, 


In the beginning one is rather led to 
expect that it is to be the story of Jus 


tin Alexander’s new business venture 
which he is induced to undertake with 
the backing of Martin & Leverich. 
Even here, by the way, there is a great 
deal of uncertainty as to just what the 


why the t 


arrangement was and Wo 
capitalists made it. We look ‘for com 
plications in his business and their re 
actions on his family life But before 
we get far into the story these things 
are dropped out of sight and young 


Linden 
foreground. The nari 
lates between this 

and those of the Alexander family, with 


nothing very conclusive about either, 


Theodosia brought into the 


then 


young girl's interests 


ative oscil 


and the general result is a 

dissatisfaction with Justin, due, \ 
think, to the that his attitude to 
ward his family is not at all 


feeling of 


tact 


what we 


should naturally expect from a man of 
his type. 
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Girard Bailey is another character in 
whom we might become very much in- 
terested, but he is unaccountably kept 
very much in the background. 

The book should have been rewrit- 
ten before publication with an eye to 
condensation and clarity. 


ae Fe 


Another new volume of short stories 
by O. Henry will be welcome news to 
the rapidly increasing number of his 
admirers. “The Voice of the City” is 
the name of the new book, and it is 
published by the McClure Company. 

Readers of AINSLEE’s need no in 
formation about the character or merit 
of his work. His first 
in this magazine and he 
ting for us ever since, a 
something over six years. 


stories appeared 
has been wri 

period of 
Two of the 


best stories in this latest collection, 
“While the Auto Waits” and “The Me 
mento,” were first published in ArNns- 


LEE's, and as to the former, at least, it 
is the opinion of many people that he 
has never done anything better. Two 
others that are conspicuously good are 
The Harbinger” and “The Lickpenny 
Lover.” 

We do not want to weary 
ers by a reiteration of our views of O. 


our read 
Henry's stories 
they will be more interested in that of 
said in the 
in many re 


Many times expressed, 


The Bookman in which it is 


July number: “The man is 


spects an extraordinary workman and 
consummate tis 
~~ * & 

Phe Daughtet by Constance 
Smedley, published by Moffet, Yard 
& Company obviously a book writ 
ten, if not actually with a purpose, at 
least ha hope turning to account 
a question of siderable public in- 


In some respects the story is one of 
improbabilit We all know, of 
xperiences, of 
es on the part 
and of 


course, in our pers 
extrac rdinary peri rmanc 
of enthusiastic persons 
the fervor of self-sacrifice that some- 
times is manifested by immature old 


persons, but Delia Willett’s experiment 


young 

















in matrimony is almost too extravagant 
even for a young woman of her tem- 
perament. Socialism and woman suf- 
frage bring out sorne queer traits in 
their devotees, just as did the cause of 
abolition, or any other movement for 
human freedom, but it has been left for 
Miss Smedley to suggest the willing- 
ness of a refined and educated woman 
to contract a marriage—in form merely 
—with a strange man and live with him 
as a condition of securing money to 
further the plans of her socialist as- 
sociates, 

The bock is well written, of course, 
and any one llow this one 


who Call SWe 
incident it entertaining. There 


are many good things in the dialogue 
The characte 1 well drawn, espe 
cially t orldly-wise Aunt Billy, the 
thoroughly British Mr. Willett, Delia’s 
father, and the suffragette, Mrs. Dicker 
who, in spite of her strength of 
mind, is deliciously feminine in her 
view of Delia. 

One need only be an average 


to anticipate the conclusion 
x sm 


\INSLEE’s have had con- 
siderable entertainment in reading Mrs. 
Mary H. Vorse’s Jimmy Preston stories, 
and in her first ‘The Breaking 
In of a Yachtsman’s Wife.” published 


son, 


euesser 


Readers of 


he ¢ Ik, 


by: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, they 
will not be disappointed 

Though, of course, the book is very 
different in theme from the © short 
stories, yet it shows very much. the 
same traits of authorship [It is her 
keen appreciation of the possibilities of 
the commonplace things of life, meta 
morphosed by an indomitable sense of 


and wearisonte rou 
tine, that makes her work refreshing, 
original, and altogether entertaining. 


a be *4 £ 4] a 
Phe title of the book suggests a good 


humor from drear 





deal, absorption in his 


enthusiasm which makes him seem, on 
a bx at. a mam utterly different from the 


the yachtsman’ 


one his wife has hitherto known: the 
with him that 
unexpected dif 
in het 


conte mpt for 


te ] 1 
wife’s resolution to share 
enthusiasm and_ the 
ficulties she 


‘counters, mainly 


husband's thinly veiled 


FOR BOOK LOVERS 
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her ignorance. But the charm of the 
story lies in the telling, and no review 
can hope to give an adequate idea of it. 
The book must be read to be appre- 
ciated and will amply repay the time 
spent upon it. 


eH * & 


A considerable strain is put upon the 
patience and some other virtues by a 
book called “On a Margin,” written 
by Julius Chambers and published by 
Mitchell Kennerly. 

One cannot help wondering about the 
*h lead to the 
story. Ignorance 
forgiven an 
frankly sensational “ro 
field in which facts 
for little- provided there is a reason 
able amount of skill shown in the con- 
struction of a connected plot. 

This book is supposed to be “a ro- 
mantic and remarkable story of Wall 
Street manipulation.” That sufficiently 
explains its character, and if any 
is so devoted Wall Street 
that he cares little about how it is told 
he will be satisfied. It is an irrational 
and illogical conglomeration of discon- 
nected incidents, in which the charac- 
ters appear to be hurrying, without pur 
from one thing to another, and 
will leave most readers in a pitiful state 
mfusion 


xy e SF 


[t is impossible not to feel that “R. 
J.s Mother and Some Other People,” 
by Margaret Deland, published by 
Harper & Brothers, would have been 
better left unpublished, for it will not 

reputation 


add anything to the author’s 


standards of criticism whi 


publication of such a 


of his subject may be 
author of 
count 


mance’ —a 


reader 


to the story 


p' se 


of mental c 


It is a bool we were about to ay 
short stories, but that term hardly ap 
plies to the six tales contained in the 


volume, which average over fifty pages 
each 
The difficulty with them is that they 
have hardly enough substance to make 
them worth while, and one feels, on 
that there has been very 
ell, certainly not at such length 
If any one should care to undertake 
Wd 


would 


Anishing them, 
little to 


y 
4 
{ 
t 


I reading the book we 


the task 
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suggest that he omit “The Norman,” 
“The House of Rimmon,” and ‘The 
White Feather,” for he will find it an 
utter waste of time to struggle through 
them. Of the others, “Many Waters,” 
“R. J.’s| Mother,” and “The Black 
Drop” are readable, in the order named, 
though all of them are much overwrit- 
ten. “Many Waters” might have been 
made, by proper condensation, an ex- 
ceedingly strong tale, and even as it 
stands it is rather impressive. 

Such commendation as can honestly 
be given to these three, however, is sub- 


ject to the qualification that they are un 
pleasant and leave a rather bitter taste 
in the mouth. 
es eS 
“The Half Smart Set” is the title 


published anonymously by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 

It is said to be the work of a well- 
known author “whose books have sold 
many large editions,’ and we can only 
guess at the reasons which led to the 
suppression of his—or her—identity. 

It is an English love-story, the people 
in it belonging to the wealthy middle 
classes, who, as the title implies, are de- 
voted to the same pursuit of pleasure 
that occupies all the time and thought 
of their betters. It is interesting, with a 
fairly good plot, not of striking origi- 
nality and reasonably well constructed 
and written. 

Its main attraction is the character of 
Patricia, the heroine, a young woman 
whose normal and healthy instincts keep 
her from being spoiled by the corro- 
ding influence of her surroundings and 
who, in spite of her revolt against the 
artificialities of her life, is saved from 
any disastrous consequences. 


~ * SH 


A volume of short stories by Charles 
Belmont Davis is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons under the title of “The 
Stage Door.” 

There are ten in the collection, and 
though they are classified as fiction 
they can hardly be called stories in the 
strict sense of the word, for no one of 
them possesses the essential characteris- 


AINSLEE’S 





tic of a story; that is, there is no story 
to tel 


t 
Ty 


e first one in the book, “Every- 
is typical of them all. 
A man who comes upon a railroad 
wreck soon after the catastrophe, ob- 
serves a young fellow badiy injured 
who, lying on the ground, takes a news- 
paper clipping from his pocket and after 
intently examining it throws it away. 
Soon after he is carried off and sub- 
sequently dies. The observer, who tells 
the story, picks up the clipping which 
shows the portraits and names of three 
well-known women. He ascertains the 
name of the dead man, and to satisfy 
his curiosity calls upon the three wom- 
en in and notifies them of 
the young man’s death. If there is any 
point to the tale at all it may be sup- 
posed to be in the manner in which each 
woman receives the news, but in this 
respect it is vague and disappointing. 

The same criticism holds as to the 
other nine; they all leave the reader 
with the feeling that they were hardly 
worth telling. 


man's Riddle,” 


succession 


es e 
Important New Books. 


a ogether,’ Robert Herrick, Macmillan 


“Redemption,” René Bazin, Charles Scrib- 





ners Sons. 
“Sowing Seeds in Danny,” Nellie L. Mc- 
Clu Doubleday, Page & Co 
Last Duchess of Belgarde,’ Molly 
Elliot Seawell, D. Appleton & Co. 
“The Green Mummy,” Fergus Hume, G. 


W.. Dillingham. 
“The Sunny Side of the Hill,” Rosa Nou 
chette Carey, J. B. Lippincott Co. 


“The Mystery of the Yellow Room,” Gas- 
ton Leroux, Brentano’s 

“Vigorous Danot,’” Ambrose Pratt, R. F. 
Fenno & Co. 

“The Circular Staircase,” Mary R. Rine- 
hart, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“Villa Rubein,” John Galsworthy, G. P. 


Putnam's Sons 
“Captain Love, 
Page & Co. 


(Theodore Roberts, L. C. 


“Into the Primitive,” Robert Ames Ben- 
net, A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“By Wild Waves Tossed,” Captain Jack 
Brand, McClure Co. 

“The Five Knots,” Fred M. White, Little, 


grown & Co. 
“Zollenstein,” W. B. M. 
pleton & Ce 


Ferguson, D. Ap- 
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Midnight Oil 


If the man who is compelled by necessity, or impelled by 


ambition, to work at night, will avoid “‘stimulants’’ and lunch on 


Grape-Nuts 


and cream, he will find his strength keeping up, and his brain 


clear and responsive to his demands. 


**There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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| While Rock 


‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


The Hit of the Hour, ‘‘Richard’s Poor Almanack,” beautifully bound and illustrated humorous book, sent for roc. 
Address White Rock, Flatiron Building, N. Y. 





ETER’S 


The Original Milk Chocolate 


“IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS” 


as a_ confection. 


WONDERFULLY SUSTAINING 


as a luncheon, 
















You never grow tired of 


GALA PETER 


“THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHOCOLATE” 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
78 Hudson Street, New York 



















THE Let us send 


3 THE LATEST INFORMATION 
BPA sy stent Hateve 


about Hay-Fever and Asthma—Its Nature, Its Cause, Its Complications and what can be done 
forit. A Rational, Common-sense Method of Home Treatment on Modern Lines, which is thoroughly 

METHOD and completely successful. You ought to know about this. Write for Book N81, and send names 
of other sufferers, for copies. Address P,. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


eek Dig mMonds arait 


YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH, or present one asa gift to some loved one. Send for our beautiful descriptive 
Whatever you select Gecrcvent we. Sod of on approval. if you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, caleaes in8 a 
qeonenly payments. Yourcredit is good. Our prices the lowest. We give a guarantee of vee and quality. Asa goes 
THE OLD PELIABLE eele al DIAMOND investment nothing is safer than 
AND WATCH CREDIT Us ually. Write today for ae criptive catalogue 
820S.8 60. vent. K 29 Oe to 98 wtate Bt it is Dot 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 






























IN 


done 
ughly 
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A No. 22 IDEAL Boiler and 240 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 
$112, were used to Hot-Water heat this 
cottage, at which price the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which installation is 
extra and varies according to climatic and 
other conditions. 





— 


A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 600 ft. of 38- 
in. AMERICAN Radiators costing the 
owner $280, were used to Hot-Water heat 
this cottage, at which price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, competent Fit- 
ter. This did not include cost of labor, 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation 
is extra and varies according to climatic and 
other conditions. 


- a n*4 so 
A No. C-243 IDEAL Boiler and 750 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing the 
owner $350, were used to Hot-Water heat 
this cottage, at which price the goods can 
be beught of any reputable, competent 
Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation 
is extra and varies according to climatic 
and other conditions. 


Inexpensive heating 


Last Winter’s lesson was a long and expensive one to those who relied 
on old-fashioned heating. Must it be learned all over again or will 
you now take advantage of this good buying time to put in 


They are no longer called /uxuries, be- 


’ Cause proven an economy in all classes of 
buildings, and from the largest to the 
very smallest. 

RADIATORS BOILERS 1weat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators have 

raised the standard of home comfort. They pro- 

vide uniform warmth in all rooms, far and near, and under perfect control. They bring no ash-dust or 

coal-gases into the living-rooms, greatly reducing house-cleaning and saving much wear on carpets 
and furnishings. The fuel savings, health protection, and cleanliness soon repay their cost. 

The question most often put to us is: “What will it cost to heat my cottage, consisting of——rooms?” Failure to 

answer this question promptly and exactly brings criticism. The owner forgets that, for instance, all five-room 

cottages are not built exactly alike as to size of rooms, height of ceiling, amount of window or glass surface: nor 

are they all constructed of equal quality of material, or weather tightness, or so located with respect to adjoining 

buildings as to be equally protected from the elements. This is likewise true ofsix-, seven-, eight-, and nine-room 


or larger cottages, and these factors decide the character and size of the heating outfit for each particular building, 
and the cost thereof. The only fair and correct way for your interest and ours is to permit a representative to call and examine 











into your exact heating needs. Such definite information and prices will put you under no obligation whatsoever to buy. 


No tearing up necessary—put into OLD buildings—FARM or town. 


munication with nearest dealers. Ask for free valuable book. Let us prove 
inexpensive heating. Sales Offices and Warehouses in all large cities. 





Pe —_ 
A No, 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 
$177, were used to Steam-Heat this cottage, 
at which price the goods can be bought of 
any reputable, competent Fitter. This did 
not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, 


- freight, etc., which installation is extra and 


varies according to climatic and other 
conditions. 


Tell the substitutor: 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 





a 


A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 400 ft. of 38- 
in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing the 
owner $234, were used to Hot-Water heat this 
cottage, at which price the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. 
This did hot include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which installation is 
extra and varies according to climatic and 
other conditions. 


Write today and let us put you tn immediate com- 


to you that Steam and Hot-Water is 


CHICAGO 





A No. 015 IDEAL Boiler and 175 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 
$116, were used to Steam-Heat this cottage, 
at which price the goods can be bought of 
any reputable, competent Fitter. This did 
not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which installation is extra and 
varies according to climatic and other 
conditions. 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





PACIFIC 


TEXAS 
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Any one who is familiar with 
the results from Texas Irrigated 
Land will tell you that the safest, 
surest way to gain a large and per 
manent income from a emall out- 
lay is to get hold of a few acres of 
Texas Irrigated Land. 

But, heretofore, it has uired 
some capital—at least a few hund- 
red dollars—and it h: 


OF as been neces- 
sary for the purchas- 

My =, 4 A S of the finest kind of 
exas Irrigated 


er to goand live on 
Land, all under cultivation, income property from the 


Geo. E. Barstow 
President. 
Pecos Valley Land & 

Irrigation Co. 


Now,my company 
makes it possibile for 
you to get ten acres 























the land and develop 
it. 
if you can save 83.00 a week. 
and live on it—absolutely assured of 
living from it alone. 
Or arrang will be made to have it culti- 
‘vated for you for a small share of the crops. 
ow I can and will prove all this from the highest authorities 
in the land. 

All you have to do is—write to meand ye Prove to me that 
ten acres of your Texas Irrigated Land can made to produce 
an income of from 81,000.00 to 85,000.00 a year.” 

I have the proof, so read what my company will do for you. 


New Safe Land Plan 





























vel 
"Vee can go 
an ind d 





Texas,a Warranty Deed 

Valley Land and Irrigation Company as per the subdivision 
of the Company’s property made by John 
record with the County Clerk of Ward County, Texas. 

I will deliver at once you, one of 
our Secured Land Contracts for the War- 
ranty Deed at the Bank—on the contract 
aposers @ certificate signed by an Officer 
of the Bank and certifying that the Bank 
has your deed and will deliver it to you 
accor iing to the terms of your Secu 
Land Contract. The Bank acts as an inde- 
pendent agent for both of us—to guaran- 
tee fair play. 

You must pay 83.00 a week, or at the 
rate of 63.00a week in monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annual or annual payments. 

r you can pay as much faster as 
you like. 

At the end of each year—if you take more than a year to 
complete your arplonneee nF deg will be credited with 6 per cent 
per annum on the amount you have paid. 

6156 down and 83 a week paid regularly, and the Interest 
credits, will mature your Contract In a little over two and three- 
fourths years. 

But you can mature your Contract by paying the same total 
amount, $483, in a day,a month, six months, a year, or in any less 
time than 2% years, and whenever your regular receipts and 

our interest allowance credit receipts total 6483, all you have to 
by to get your land is to take or send your receipts and your con- 
tract the Citizen’s State Bank at Barstow, Texas, together 
with twenty-eight vendor lien notes each for 839, payabie one 
ev three months for seven years. 

e Bank will then give you your Warranty Deed to the 
land, which, according to the Contract and the » must be 
fully irrigated and all under cultivation. 

member this is ten acres of land which I must first prove 

is capable of producing an income of from 81,000 to 85,000 year. 





I Will Sell it to You 
for $3.00 a Week 


I will deliver at once to the Citizen’s State Bink of Barstow, 
to ten acres of the laid of the Pecos 


ilson and filed for 


Safeguarded 


The Bank will deliver your deed 
direct to you when your $3.00 a 
week and interest credits total $483.00 


It Doesn’t Take Long 









You get this land fore@483, which you can pay in less than 
three years—#15 down and 63a week—and you then haveonly four 
$39 notes each year for seven years to pay out of your income. 

Can you hope in any other way, 8o safe and sure as this, to 
have so large an independent income in so short a time? 

I believe the purchase of Texas Irrigated Land to be the best 
way for a man of small means to make himself independent. 
And I believe I am qualited to pass judgment as I have been in- 
terested in Irrigation matters locally and nationally for 15 years. 

The results are simply astounding to those who are unfamil- 
lar with the great subject of irrigation. 

And I believe the happiest man these days is the man with 
the littie ten acre irrigated farm—(President Roosevelt says, 
“Even 6 acres is enough to support a family and keep it busy"). 

he owner of a Ten Acre Irrigated Farm doesn't have to 
“knuckle to the boss,” nor strain his conscience in the struggie 
of the intense commercialism of the day. 

His income is practically unt hed fi depression.” 

His living and peace of mind are not dependent upon the 
whim of any man. 

He is king in his own little domain. 

He can make his little ten acres earn as much as a quarter 
section (160 acres) unirrigated, would produce—as much as be- 
tween twenty and eighty thousand dollars in cash would bring, 
loaned out at 6 per cent. 

He has hisclose neig 8, hist good roads, schools 
and churches—in fact, all the comforts and conveniences of life 
that come with the prosperous close-knit community, though 
— by the great isolated farm, 

he land I want you to buy is all good rich soll, irrigated 
from Canals and Ditches already constructed in the most ap- 
proved modern fashion and carrying an abundant supply of 
water taken from the ever-flowing Pecos River. 

It is within a few miles of Barstow, Texas, and Pecos City, 
Texas, (the two towns are only miles apart—the land lies be- 
tween the towns and a little to the north) and served by the Texas 
: Pacific Railway and the Pecos Valley Line of the Santa Fe 

stem. 
xi With rich soil, a splendid climate and the uncertain quantity 
—moisture—eliminated, agriculture and 
borticulturecan here be scientifically car- 
ried on to the splendid profit of the land 
owner. 

The abundant crops of large and in 
every other way superior hays, grains. 
cotton, vegetables and fruits are equaled 
in only a very few favored spots, 

The justly celebrated Barstow Grapes 
are considered by many to be even better 
—variety for variety—than those raised 
in Southern California — and we are 1,200 
mites nearer the great Eastern market. 
But all this is the merest outline of what 
I desire to show you in detail. lam only 
attempting to make ft clear to you that you can have an assured 
independent living income in less than three years if you can 
possibly save 63 a week, 

Ihave promsteee to submit the proof. All you have to dois 
write for i Will you do that today, even if you can’t commence 
rightaway? I want the address of every man or woman who is 
willing to save 83 a week if I can prove that the result will be 
financial independence in less than three short years, 

There is nothing philanthropic about this proposition, but I 
especially want to hear from the wage-earners. I have worked 
for fifteen years to develop this Irrigation System and this com- 
poe It would be gratifying me to have those who most 
néed it reap the benefits of my labors. 

It will be more convenient for you to address me at 8t. Louis, 
and I am equipped there to best answer you. 


GEORGE E. BARSTOW, President 


Pecos Valiev Land and Irrigation ag og , of Barstow, Texte, 
8237 Missouri Trust Bidg., St, Louie, Mo. 
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Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 








‘ « Mérode’ 


(Fland Finished) 


Underwear 
For 


Women and Children 


Its equivalent is not to be found—new re- 
cruits daily bear witness to its efficiency — 
Its praises are sung in every quarter of tlie 
globe—In the finished product is conceii- 
trated every feature of merit necessary for 
vour comfort, Finish, Fit, Fabric, Style—It 
is sure to please you—We herewith describe 
some seasonable weights. 


No. 505. Medium Weight Finest Combed Cotton, 
Vests, Pants, Tights, Corset Covers; per garment.$ .50 


Extra-e8g06.....cccccccccs Sesrndsauss .65 
Union Suits (all shapes) regular ee eee 
OPT PER TEE TEPO PEE UCUL TEL «« 1.28 
No. 562. White Light Weight Merino Vests, 
Pants, Tights, Corset Covers; per garment.......$ .85 
Exta-sizes .......;. ; 1.01 
Union Suits (all shapes) regular : sizes sebeneres. Tae 
IG i505 0.456080 8 2 hS 5144508 1.65 


No. 566. White Medium Weight 50% Wool, 
Vests, Pants, Tights, Corset Covers; per garment.$ .75 





Extra-sizes AS sGnnseue-eas Wreririr sa 
Union Suits (all shapes) 1 regular sizes............ 1.65 
Extra-elzes .....000. Senspatsiveisssapaveeeian 2.00 


No. 567. White Medium Weight Merino 85% Wool, 
Vests, Tights, Drawers,Corset Covers; per garment.$1.00 


UD s0:k-s:05 od8sbkctcenegediasscesvaes 1.25 
Union Suits (all shapes) re euler ies «60s 2ts845s- Bie 
Extra-sizes ...... $veee sense sacar <4a0s 


If you cannot find at your dealer, write us 
and we will direct you to nearest dealer, or 
mail you a garment of any style described 
above postpaid on receipt of price. 





ce Onyx ‘ Hosiery 
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~ 


Look for this Trade Mark 





Stamped on every pair 


“Just as Good as Lord & Taylor’s”’ 


This expression is used continually among 
the Hosiery trade when anxious 5 impress 
buyer — LORD & TAYLOR is the 
“ONYX” HOSIERY, it is the iene Hosiery 
made, and sets the standard for all Hosiery 
—if the trade admits the superiority of the 
“ONYX” BRAND you can bank on that 
endorsement. 

True merit compels recognition—the fol- 
lowing numbers have helped make the 
“ONYX” reputation—try them. 


For Women 


109/K. Women’s “Onyx” Black Sea Island Gauze 
Cotton; spliced sole. 50c. per pair. 

151/K. Women’s “Onyx” Blagk, Gauze Cotton, 
Garter top; spliced heel, sole and toe. 50c. per pair. 

599/S. Women’s “Onyx” Black Gauze Lisle, Garter 
top, spliced selvage, reinforced heel and toe; unusual 
value; delightful weight. 50c. per pair 

310/13. Women’s “Onyx” Black Gauze Four-Thread 
Lisle, superior quality, wear-resisting. 50c. per pair. 


Silk Lisle Hosiery 
Feels Like Silk—Looks Like Silk 
Wears Better Than Silk. 

409/K. Women’s “Onyx” Black, Tan and White Silk 
Lisle, gauze weight; soft, glossy, flexible, durable; double 
sule; spliced heel. 50c. per pair 

Out Size Lisle Hose 

121/9. Women’s “Onyx” Black, Tan and White 
Gauze Lisle, extra size—a spliced sole, heel and toe; rein- 
forced garter top. 50c. per pair 

130/K. Women’s “Onyx” Black, Gauze Silk Lisle; 
double sole; high spliced heel; soft, silky, extra wide and 
elastic. 75c. per pair. 

No. 106. Pure Thread Silk, Black, White, Tan, all 


colors—Pure dye—every pair guaranteed. $2.25 per pair. 





Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write to Dept. Z. We will direct you to 
nearest Dealer or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated. 





Broadway 


New York 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


When Snipe are 
Flying 


when you are after game of 
any kind,or when you are shoot- 
ing at the traps, you must havea 
good powder if you want results. 


If you do want results specify 
any one of our Brands. 


Shotgun Smokeless 


DUPONT “INFALLIBLE’ 
HAZARD “NEW SCHULTZE" 
‘NEW E.C. Improved)” 





Black Sporting Powders 
L. & R. ‘ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING” 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 





OUR will interest you—Fac-similes of 
OFFER Portraits of Winners of National 
Field Trial Championships. Write 

Dept. I, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 


20% Down, 10%, Per Month 


Why wait for your Diamond until 
you have saved the price pay for it 
by the Lyon method and get it at 
once. Lyon prices are 20. below all 
competitors. We import in the 
rough, cut and polish, saving you 
middlemen's profits and the duty 
levied on polished stones. We deal 
only in perfect blue white diamonds. 
A owritterm guarantee accompanies 
every sale. Exchangeable any time 
at full price. All goods sent prepaid 
subject to examination. Send for our 
Catalogue No. 17 richly illustrated. 


Establisned 1843 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


71-73 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 
The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished) Com 
fort and luxurious ease 
Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop 
olis centre 
Room ous eeees $1.50 and 62.06 
Room and Bath......62.50 upwa 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bat 
Service and cuisine far famed for 
lence Delightful music afternoon and 
evening. 
Send for particulars and hand 
so phlet. 


J. P. CADDAGAN 
Managing Director 


Tell the substitutor:; “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 
ea 
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Goppet Eegatig Hiner THE WONDERS OF VACUUM CLEANING 


Ec 
Since the Sewing Ma- BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


chine. 


BY THE 


IDEAL VACUUM CLE 


(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 


Operated By Hand “It Eats Up The Dirt.” 


OPERATED BY HAND OPE RATED At S we EE. ECTRIC ITy 
the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER puts absolutelv no the IDEAL VACUUM CL 1as a little motor which is 
tax on the strength. As compared with sweeping it is readily attached to any e he pe bestia Utilizes any kind 
no work at ail of current. Cost of service less than two cents an hour. 


°° ° 
Drudgery and Inefficiency of Broom and Brush Now Banished Forever! 
Broom and brush remove only Surface dirt, and work with them is drudgery. The carpet sweeper is the 
- g P P 
least thorough of any cleaning impleme nt 
Vacuum Cleaning is Sanitary Science’s solution of the cleaning problem. Hitherto its splendid advantages 
could be had “eed by installing a costly power plant or the even more costly method of hiring men who operate 
wagon engine 
The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the answer to the demand for a machine that would make Vacuum 
Cleaning SSesaagnty practical and possible for all. It is the first really scientific application of the Vacuum 
Cleaning peaeey 
The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER contains within itself all the parts of a thoroughly efficient Vacuum 
Cleaning System. Weighs only 20 pounds, and is readily carried about. No skill of any kind needed to ope- 
tate it. It always works easily and always is reliable 
The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 1s of the strongest metal construction throughout. Neat, compact and 
firm, it is built for hard and lasting service. 
flow the IVEAL VACUUM CLEANER Works No More Ripping Up or Tearing Down 
With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, vou simply place the nozzle ‘ Gre 4 a , 
of the hose against whatever object you want to clean, and instantly every With the IDEAT, VACUUM CLEANER, all the terrors of special 
particle of dirt, dust, and grit ov the object, i the object and saroughout housecleaning times are abolished. The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
the object, is sucked in the hose. And along witi: the dirt go germs, thoroughly renovates every time it cleans. It cleans and renovates 
moths, vermin—nothing can escape that suction force. It is the only arpets, rugs, and matting without their being taken from the floor. Wt 
feally dustless sys'em ft ts the only system by which old dirt is not r 4 
handled again and again cleans ind renovates draperies, etc., without their being taken down It 
. e ut 6 tains Wa cleans and renovates upholstered furniture without its being taken apart 
The price of the IDEAL. VACUUM CLE ANT R completely equipped 
for operation is §25; shipped direct to you all charges prepaid ¢ f ~ > bal 
Missouri River—Charg s to p ints west of Missouri Ri er prepaid as far Your Protection 
as river This price includes 12 feet of hose and one nozz or Carpet oF Fvery machine is guaranteed. Give it a trial for a week If it does 
rug leaning Spe ial nozzles for spe ial purposes at low ost not © the work let us know aod your money will be returned 
The machine quickly pays for itself many times over. In the wear and We ask merely that you give us a chance to prove that our perfect 
tear on your furnishings, it will save you; in time, labor, strength and ‘ " , “4 \ 
heal alth, it will save you. You can't afford not to have it little machine gives, in general, more satisfactory service. month in and 
nd money to-day by Postal or Express Money Order, Draft or month out. than any other means or system of utilizing the great 
masinened Mail. IMlustrated booklet free. Vacuum Cle ning principle 


If you desire an electric machine, the price is $55.00 for direct current, or $60.00 for alternating current motor. State 
whether your lighting current is direct or alternating. and also give voltage. 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER CO., 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Some Extraordinary 
Short Stories 


Here is a remarkable collection of short stories which 


Collier’s has just secured for publication in early issues: 


The Adventures of Melissa . ‘ . By Rudyard Kipling 
A New Sherlock Holmes Story . ‘ By A. Conan Doyle 
River and Ring . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . By Anthony Hope 


Wild-Boar Shooting . ‘ ‘ ‘ By Robert W. Chambers 
The Road Agent. , ‘ ‘ . By Stewart Edward White 
Other People’s Cake . ; ‘ By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman 
The Cub Reporter. p : A : ‘. . By Rex Beach 
Bailey’s Experiment . ‘ , ‘ ; By Perceval Gibbon 


Georgia ‘ ‘ , ‘ By John Luther Long 
The Venture of the Flying Hind . . By James B. Connolly 
The Paths of Judgment . , , , ‘ By David Gray 
The Passing Star P ‘ ; . ‘ . By John Fox, Jr. 
The Bride’s Dead ‘ R ‘ A . By Gouverneur Morris 
He Also Serves . . ‘ P ‘ ‘ ‘ . By O. Henry 
The Medico-Strategist ‘ , . By Samuel Hopkins Adams 
The Farm by the Forest . ‘ By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Each story is written by one of the masters of short-story fiction. 
Each represents its author’s full power. Some are amusing, some 
sad, some remarkable for strong character-drawing and some for 
dramatic incident. They form a collection the equal of which has 


probably never been gathered together at one time by any periodical 


Illustrated by America’s Foremost Artists 


Collier’s 


The National Weekly 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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AINSLEE'’S ADVERTISER 








When the 
Other Fellow 
Steps Over Your Head 


It jars to have some other fellow step oves your head and take possession of the job 
you’ve had your eyes on for some time—to say nothing of the money that goes with it. 

A little thinking brings you face to face with the undeniable fact that training is re- 
sponsible for it—that while you were waiting for Opportunity the other chap was making it 
by preparing himself for the positions ahead. 

To advance you must have the practical training that makes you an expert af the occu- 
pation of your own choice — that puts you on the promotion list —the very kind of training 
that the International Correspondence Schools have to offer. 

Without any cost to you whatever, the 1. C.S. will tell you how YOU can get in line for promotion. 
Simply mark the attached coupon opposite the 
occupation you like best, and mail it to-day. 

Don’t think that because you’ve had 
but little schooling you cannot advance, or I 
that because your working hours are long \ International Correspondence Schools, 
you cannot acquire the knowledge that Beall 9? » HORAN Se: sa 
| Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 


the I.C.S. can impart to you. Don’t how I can qualify for employment or advancement 
think that because you live five hundred or | in the position before which I have marked X 





five thousand miles away the I. C. S. 
cannot help you—for if can—no matter who 
you are, what you do, what you earn, or See Gh Weleee Mechan. Engineer 
where you live. The I. C. S. will help you Window Telmmer Plumber & Steam Fitter 


! Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman 
I 
! 

in your spare time —i: your own home — I Commercial Law Enginee 
| 
1 
l 


&tenog rapher Telephone Engineer} 
Advertisement Writer Elee. Lighting Supt. 


r 
and at your own chosen line of work. apr gee Peat Septracter 
During May and June 455 students Architect 
voluntarily reported salary increases and pro- 
motions secured wholly through I. C. S. 
training. | 
P , j Mame __ 
\‘The Business of This Place 
is to Raise Salaries.’’ | Street and. No_____ 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


Structural Engineer} 
ey 2 
Elee. Engineer Mining Engineer 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thaak you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AYEARTOPAY 


e ip you a single article o r home completely 
and give you from twelve to paprott po cvort Ty " is whack to pay for 
your purchases. You enjoy the full use of the home furnishings 
while paying for them a little each month as you “= the money. 
We furnish hom: credit allover the U. It is posi- 
tively the most confidential, the most pleasing and the most thor- 
oughly convenient plan of credit ever devised. We charge abso- 
lately nothing oor this credit accommodation—*o snteresi—no 
extras of any 


CATALOG No. 153 FREE 


dl sa large and beautifully illustrated catalog of Furniture, Carpets, 
raperies, Stoves, Locrag?> egg? 2 Go-carts, Crockery, Sewing 

iotisen Clocks, Silverware, d very borately in 

colors. Write forthis Mehatert Spe catalog— this great, wonder. A 
postal card will bring it. Write for it TODAY z 


SOLID $ 
OCKER 


Extra large and 
massive, eee carved. 








leather = has the wear- 
ing quality of genuine 
k Lei ruffled 


magn 
Matchable walne—a 
beater atthe price. Terms 75c 
cash econ gp bee per month. 
22 Great Stores. Largest 
ome fassihine yenette on 
tion Guarant 


HARTMA 


CARPET CO. 


223-225:227-& 229 WABASH AVE CHICAGO 





FURNITURE AND 








Bent on Appoval. Send No Money. $1. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SwitcH 
Send a oem of your hair, and we will mail a 24% oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get your switeh free, Extra shades a 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest style of hair dressing—a.iso 
high g ing pate <ciny hag 
na Ayera, Dept,.T34 
17 ents 8t., Chicago 























You cannot permanently rid yourself 


physicians and dermatologists 


never grow again 


| We Trust You 





KILLTHE HAIR ROOT |: 


of disfiguring hair by burning off the exposed part 
that it cannot grow again. The only sure and safe way to do this is by electricity 
THE MAHLER APPLIANCE isan electrical apparatus embodying the sté andard 
recognized method of electrolysis—simplified for home use. 
tricity, so faint that it cannot cause the slightest shock or scar, but sufficiently strong to destroy the life of the hair, so it can 
You can use it with absolutely no danger of any kind 
@ Send to-day for our book which fully describes the MANLER APPLIANCE and co annie evidences of the results 

achieved by women who have used it 


- . D. J. MAHLER, 299-N MAHLER PARK, - - 


This book free on request 


SUIT on OVERCOAT *12 ~ 


ro 


MapeloYour MEASURE $25°2 


THE MOST COMPLETE FASHION-BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 
NOW READY 


WRITE today for Our New Handsome and instructive 
Fall and Winter Catalog Illustrating the Very Latest 
Fashions. It’s EE and POSTPAID together with 
—e of Cloth and Our Complete Out for Jakin ing 
Own {casurements at Home. 
THE CONSUMER ONLY. From min - ant is the 
True Way to Put it. We Employ No Agents and 
Have No Dealers to Act as Our Agents. This is 
an Advantage which Serves to Save You at Least Twu 
Middlemen’s Profits. Read our IRON CLAD Guarantee 
which is as STRONG AS THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR. 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE AND FIT YOU PERFECTLY 
OR REFUND YOUR MONEY WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT. 


We Prepay Express Charges to Any Part of 
United States which Means a Big Saving to You. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS, ***Xa' YOu Uiey “* 
The Largest —ahetae Merchant Tatlors 


to Men in the World. Established 1% Years. 












10 Days 


0 
Send no m ne write to-day for this handsome 14-inch, beautifully 
0 vy; curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 
color. If you find it a big bargain remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feathers and 
get your own free. Enclose 6c. postage. Write for catalogue. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 38, 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO 


Build Upa $5,000 Business 


in two years by starting a Collection Agency. 
We teach you all the secrets of the business 
and how to start at home. Your spare time 
will begin earning handsome income at once, 
* Made $66 first 30 hours, spare time,’ writes 
. M. Beard, Seattle. ‘ 
Big, new field, no capital 
needed. We send graduates business. Write today for 
FREE POINTERS and money-making plan 
American Collection Service 
119 State Street, DETROIT. MICH. 












PRIV ATELY 





You wust kill the hair root, so 
This method is employed by all reputable 


This kills the hair root by a steady, constant current of elec- 
No knowledge of electricity required to operate 


We prepay postage in full VRITE TO-DAY 
KAST PROVIDENCE, K. 1. 





fm ee 


“> (ure 


Hot Springs. Ark. wight, it. 
San Francisco. Cal Marion, Ind. 
a St. Plainfield, Ind. 
Weat Haven. Conn. Des Moines, In. 4 
D. Crab Orchard, Ry. 
Lexington. Vae~ 
ere 








For Liquor and 


Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 
265 So. College Ave. 
Omaha, Neb.. 
Cor. Casa A W5th Bta, 812 N. 
North Conway. N. i. 1 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfuly and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Pittaburg. Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Previdence, R. 1 
Waukesha. W 
Toronto, Ont... C ‘anada. 
Winnipeg. Maniteba. 
London. England. 


Buffalo. N.Y. 
White Plains, N. 
Forge, 8: Bi N.C 


N.D 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
broad &t. 














———— 








arriebure. 








Tell the substitutor: “‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 








Good-bye.” 
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fintel 
Martinique 
Broadway & 33d Street 

NEW YORK 


PAUL L. PINKERTON, ~- - Manager 


“A Hotel in the 
Heart of things” 


Pre-eminent among New York 
Hotels for the excellence of its 
Cuisine, service and appoint- 
ments. Highest standard of ac- 
commodations at moderate rates 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. 
WALTER S. GILSON, V. Pres. 


Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel, N. Y. 














Just a little on Cheese is delicious. 
It adds zest to Welsh Rarebit, Mac- 
aroni with Cheese, Cheese Toast 


and all Chafing Dish Cooking. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Beware of Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 














| Weresatodaattor-) eDl-vere) a-teleyat 


Beautiful ALABASTINE is clean and pure; kalsomine and wall 
paper are not, and require paste or glue to make them adhere, these 


decay, breeding insects and germs. 


Alabastine 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 
is a rock in powder form—all shades of exquisite soft tints. Simply mixed with cold water and applied; it 


clings to the wall of its own cementing powers. 
pom di it veuudl. ‘506. a package for white, 55c. for tints. 


Senda 2c. U. S. stamp for our book showing actual samples of tints, and giving many valuable hints on wal! decorations 


ry it in any room. Employ a decorator, or you can 


Alabariine ip the only Lesting 
Santary and Lconormuat 
i 


THE ALABASTINE CO, 220 Grandville Avenue, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Bastern Office, Dept. 130, 105 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 














Mechanically Finest 











Light Six Built in America 


Mora 














TOURER $3600, Top Extra 
RACYTYPE $3500 


Mora Motor Car Co., : wor Place, Newark, New York 


(MEMBERS A. M. CG. M. A.) 


oadway & 52d St., New York City 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 







Good-bye.” 








AINSLEF'S ADVEPTICFR _ 








and profitable to all. 


market. 








We have opened this e¢lassified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display—all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum 
space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 
Rates $2.25 a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, 
making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 
Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes September ist. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 











Agents and 
Help Wanted 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order busiuess at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Very 
o protit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
ounce for our “Starter” and free par- 
ticulars. Address, N. S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, It. 

AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
cau make two wan hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informua- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BIG MONEY easily made fitting 
eyeglasses. Write today for free 
“Booklet 58." Tells how. Easy to 
learn. Best and easiest money ma- 
king business. National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis. 

AGENTS. Portraits 35¢, Frames 
15¢, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25c,views le. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-164 W. Adams St.. Chicago. 
































ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Underse : all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 








WANTED: Meu for rural districts, 
women and children for towns and 
city work; good money; permanent 
business, can handle whole counties 
or districts. Maryland Co-operative 
Co., Hagerstown, Md 

AG ENTS—875 Monthly, 





metal Com- 


bination Rolling Pin, Nine Articles 
Combined. L ightning seller. Sample 


free. Forshee Mfg.Co.,C213, Dayton,O. 
SALESMEN—#50 weekly. Sell our 
Revistration Identification Insurance 
Credentials. Exclusive _ territory. 
Write today. Pontiac Ins. Agency 
1020 Monon Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 








OUR Soup and Toilet Article Prop- 
ositions Have Them All Beat—Attrac- 
tive appearance, Al quality. Popu- 
lar prices. Almost sell themselves. 
Just what the people want. Our 
agents doing better than ever, There’s 
areason. Investigate. Davis Soap 
Works, 19 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 


AGENTS #90 monthly. Patented 
Bread Maker. Every housekeeper 
Wantsone. Agents sample free. For- 
shee Mfg. Co., B. M. 324 Dayton, O. 











Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Business Opportunities—Continued. 





$4 TO $10 a Day Sure. Either sex can 
sell our patented rapid selling articles. 
Noscheme. Sample Free. A. M. Young 
& Co.. 239 Howland Bldg.,Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED — The service of one 
woman of position and tact in 
each city. Interesting work, large 
compensation. Jacobs Candy Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

OUR SWISS EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 50 dollars weekly made. Write 
today for catalog. U. 8. Embroidery 
Co., 96 East Broadway, New York. 

WANTED—Man. Must be willing to 
learn and capable of acting as our local 
representative. No canvassing or 80- 
liciting. Address National Co-operative 
Realty Co., Dept. IAB, Washington, D.C. 

CIVIL SERVICE EMPLCYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examinations 
of all kinds soon. Expert advice. sam- 
= questionsand Booklet 22 describ- 
ng positions and telling easiest and 
quickest way to secure them free. 
Write now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 

AGENTS—Men and Women make 
money selling Dress Silks and Lices, 
direct from looms to wearer. Exclusive 
territory. Write today. Royal silk & 
Lace Co., Dept. T, 487 Broadway, N.Y. 

“SQUARE THE CIRCLE.” We ex- 
pect to sell ten million of these fasci- 
nating puzzles. Agents, can you beat 
100% profit? Send 10 cts. for ssmple 
and ee ag The Circular Square 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 





























Business 
| Opportunities 


$3,000 TO $10,000 yearly easily 
made in real estate business; no e ap- 
ital required; we teach the business 
by mail, appoint you special repre- 
sentative, ussist you to success. Vi. 
uable book free, The Cross Co., 1874 
Reader Block, Chicago. See our other 
advertisement in this magazine. 

“DOLLARS & SENSE” (Col. Hun- 
ter’s Great Book) free with Advertis- 
ers Magazine one year at 50 cents. In- 
dispensable to business men who ad- 
vertise. Best ‘“Ad-School” in ex- 
istence. Sample magazine free. Ad- 
vertisers Magazine, 726 Commerce 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

“MY new store necessity is beter 
than atelephone. Sells better than cash 
registers or scales ever sold. Sells for 
$50 to $1000. Your ability alone limits 
your possibilities. Salesmen, Territory 

















gis. and local Agts. wanted. Ref. 1st 
Ntl Bank, Chicago, M. N. Pitnere, 183- 
189 Lake St., Chicago.” 


Tell the substitutor: “‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


“SUCCESS IN THE 
KET.” Our little book 
ing details. It’s yowrs for the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co. “9 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. 


MAKE $2500 to $7500 yearly without 
capital. We teach you the real-estate 
aud general brokerage business by 
wail; appoint you our special repre- 
sentative; furnish you with readily 
salable real-estate and investments; 
help you secure cvge omers and make 
you quickly prosperous. Particulars 
free. Interstate Sales Co., 251 Times 
Building, New York. 


WE START YOU in a permanent 
lusiness with us and furnish every- 
thing. Full course of instruction free. 
We are manufacturers and have a new 
plan in the mail order line. Large 
profits. Small capital. You pay usin3 
months; make big profit. References 
given. Sworn statements. Pease M*g. 
Co., 234 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


STOCK MAR- 
xives Interest- 

















Patents and 
Lawyers 














PATENTS SECURED or fev re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 856 “F’’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Books free. 
sonable. Highest references, best 
services. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, Washington. D. C. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How to Get Them.” 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
something useful. Then send descrip- 
tion for my free opinion as to its 
patentability. Advice free. Joshua 

H. Potts, Lawyer. 306 Ninth St., 
Washington. D. C:; 80 Dearborn §t., 
Chicago; 929 C hestnut St..Philade Iprva. 

PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6centsstamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey. 
Washington, D.C. Established 186", 


Novelties ~] 
and Postcards 


“KEY Rings. Fine German an silver ke y 
ring. stamped with name and address; 
neat, durable, convenient. 25. post- 





Rates rea- 


















| paid. C. B. Hamilton,Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Good-bye.” 
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| Automobiles 








For the Dea 


Boats and Yacht 
Supplies 

















BARGAINS—NEW AND SECOND- DEAF? Invisible 


y ae ik tarhae just patented, instantly relieve Deaf.- 
HAND AUTOMOBILES at 30% to | jess and Head Noises. Whispers plain- | and every necessity for yachtsmen, 


75% reduction. We have all mukes 








Ear Pelliclets MUTOR Bouts and Yachts Outfittea 


Catalog 21, showing flags in colors, 


constantly on hand, American and | l¥ heard. Nothing equals it. Cost but | with mail order discount sheet, sent 


Foreign, and every automobile we 
sell we absolutely guarantee. We are 
the largest dealers in the world in | 
new and second-hand automobiles, 
and receive first call from manufac- 
turers and individuals wishing to 


little. Write for booklet. The Pelliclet 
Co., 17 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Gu. 


Real Estate 


free. Hopkins, 119 Chambers St.,N.Y. 


For Men 











realize quickly. We save you money 








on tires, apparel and supplies. Send 
for latest price list of new and second- 


TIMBER  LANDs. WE ARE | 
owners and operators and. have 





WILL SELL My Mink-lined Fur 


hand automobiles and new supply cat- | options on a number of the most | Coat, lined with finest Australian 


alogue number 136. Times Square 
Automobile Co., 159) Broadway. New 
York; 1332 Michigan Ave.,Chicago, Lil. 


| sitions in the 








Floor Polish |\ 0. 





Camda, secured 
prices. Let us 
Timber Bargains. 


desirable Timber and Milling propo- | ink, with elegant Persian lamb 


U — — ‘i  .. $35.00. Send me your size and if my 


collar, cost me $125, will sell for 


submit some | COut fits I will send at my expense 
J. F. Weathers | With privilege of thorough inspec- 


Broadway New | tion, also my wife’s elegant lynx set 


large rug muff and extra long scarf; 
cost me $65.00, sell for $20.00. Dr. 

















BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is 
the best finish made for floors and 
interior woodwork. Not brittle; will 





A. Lewis, 23 W. 34th St., New York. 





Books and DULL safety razor blades (all 
Manuscripts 


makes), sterilized and made better 
than new for 2 cents each. Send for our 








not scratch or deface like shellac 


convenient mailing wrapper. Keen- 





or varnish. Send for free booklet. DON'T enter 


Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic | Netul influence, ete. 
Ave., Boston. Mass. mution. Cloth, illus $1 postpaid. Cir. 


matrimonial career | edge Co., 831 Heurietta Blig.,Chicago 


For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- | )lindfolded. Read book “Talks on Na- 





Are ; se vs The | ture,’* Love, Courtship,Marriage,Pre- 
ware and House Furnishing The ure, huportant “aaah PMtovtgages’| 


| free, Schoenberg Pub.Co. Oranse,N.J. 


Mortgages 














Ginsen¢ Seed 
end Roots 














GIVEN AWAY EVERY MONTH— 


a | One willion sh res of good mining 
WSIC stock. Nothing down. Absolutely 


free. Only legitimate plan to develop 








mines. Address Matt Baumgartner 





GINSENG —Cultivated Ginseng and 


Golden Seal seed and roots now to-day. Getimy offer and Free Booklet. 
ready for planting. My book Culture 1 write music to vour words. One 
and Profits of Ginseng and Golden Successful song means money.  Ar- 


Seal with price of seed and roots thar Penn, ha 26, Daly's Theatre Miscellaneous 


free. Send for it. D. Brandt, Box Building, New Yor 


SONG-POEMS Wanted. Send yours | Co , 323-324 Lindelle Block, Spokane, 


Washington. 











339, Bremen, Ohio. 











GINSENG— 25.000 made from one- 
half acre.The most valuable crop inthe 
world. Exsily grown throughout the 





Women's 
Apparel 





IF YOU vant TO GET WELL 
AND STAY WELL you ‘or 
out any drugs or medicine. My fre 








U. 8. and Canada, Room in your gar- 
den to grow thousands of dollars worth 


Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U. 8. A. 





“CHIP, OF THE FLYING U,” 5. « "dower 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering ove 

the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of the prairie 
in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and the other 
cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. The story is a comedy, 
but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the 
reader breathless. 

Illustrated in colors by Mr Charles M. Russell the 
greatest painter of cowboy life in America. PRICE $1.25. 


STREET & SMITH - Publishers - New York 








We teach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, Genera! 
Brokerage. and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and broker- 
ge company in America. Representatives are making $3.000 
to $10,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 






making money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you 
more choice. salable property to handle than any other insti- 
trtion in the world rough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page bwk. free 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 1823 Reaper Block, Chicago 


LADIES—*‘Safety 
Roots and seeds for sale. Send four pressing. Hangs in folds. Small space. 
cents for postage and get Booklet AB Best made. Send dime for one and you_how = re "s it. 
which tells all about it. MeDowell terms. Big money toagents, Carman <A. Tyrrell, 
Mfg. Co., Canastota, N. Y. 


booklet, “The What, The Why, The 
* skirt hanger. No | Way,” proves that most human ail- 
ments are due to one cause, and tells 
Write Chas, 
321 K Fifth Ave 
nue. New york N 





RED BABY “VULCAN” INK PENCIL 


The ONE perfect, non-leakable ink 









At your pencil at a moderate price. 

stahioner s 

or by mail, > $ .00 

postpaid. Wag » 

J. ULLRICH & CO., be Agents 
Manufacturers 


%4 en, 
135 Greenwich Strect, % 
603 | hames Building ) NEW VORA 


ARE You Too THIN? 


our form lack pormaldevstopenens, 
ase ‘partly! Youcan display a per- 
fect figure, showing the natural, well 
rounded bust form of a beautifull devel- 
oped woman, by using Nature’s 


Air Form Corset Waist 






that even your 
detect it. Write teday, and send 
us the uame 0! ig ‘ary goods 


NATURE'S RIVAL COMPANY. 1206 Tacoma Building, Chieage 


' 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank y.u, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ITS ITS 
QUALITY QUALITY 
UNEQUALED UNEQUALED 
EXCELLENCE EXCELLENCE 
UNSURPASSED UNSURPASSED 


——. 
cM 


LIQUEUR 


PERES 


CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous Cordial, now made at Tarra- 
gona, Spain, was for centuries distilled by 
the Carthusian Monks ( Péres Chartreux) at 
the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
as Chartreuse. The above cut represents 
the bottle and label employed in the put- 
ting-up of the article since the monks’ ex- 
pulsion from France, and it is now known 
as Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the monks, 
however,still retain the right to use the old 
bottle, and label as well), distilled by the 
same order of monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for 
hundredsof years, taking it with them atthe 
time they left the Monastery of La Grande 
Chartreuse, and who, therefore, alone pos- 
sess a knowledge of the elements of this 
delicious nectar. No Liqueur associated 
with the name of the Carthusian Monks 
(Péres Chartreux) and made since their 
expulsion from France is genuine except 
that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Sole Agents fog United States. 








MIXTURE ~2. 


> 


> 


srs 


SURBRUG’S 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 


Itis the most perfect blend of tobacco you ever 
utin your ee highest class—it stands all by 
tself, the KING of mixtures. 


A tobacco that your women folks will like to 
have you smoke at home—You may never have 
known the luxury of a pipe smoke before. 


Send 10 CENTS pmo by 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
; 132 Reade Street, New York 








Power built like a locomotive 

Whistle whistle, clean cut, powerful, 
compelling signal, the 

for Watres never fails to com- 
mand attention—a farmer a 

Auto mile ahead on a hay wagon 
hears and turns out. 

The Watres is blown from spent gas 
reservoir so that it is always available, 
coasting down hills or around corners. 

A booklet free for the asking. Write 
for it today. 


Watres Manufacturing Company 
1131A Broadway, New York 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliane 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 

—, experts. One twentieth the expense, 
Bent free with privilege of examination, 
For Teaotioubags. prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. é IMPT. CO. 
a ‘owt G 62-68 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago, (It, 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost, 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.N,280 North State &t.,Chicage 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











MENNEN’S] po 


neat CRYSTAL 


-TOILET POWDER 





ree 


**Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. nnen’s relieves and 
prevents Chafing, Sunburn, Prickly Heat and Chapping. 
For your protection, the genui is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents, 
Sample free. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has ‘A scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor { 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 





one: 


ALVINAY 


CREAM 


“The One Reliable Beautifier” [F 
Positively removes Freckles, 
Sun-burn and all 
fections of the skin, 2 
prevents wrinkles. 
not merely cover up but ervdi- 
ovtes them, Malvina Lotion 
and Ichthy ol Soap should be 
used in connection with Male 
vina Cream. Atal! druggists, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of ~" 





Cream, 50c3 Lotion 50c; Soap 25c. 
Send for testimonials 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 






































bmawiee MOLIG : 
bene My Faas eee 3 Sealed Boxes Only ! 
werner §— Lest Syfo li liwlifee/ 


Secrmy — by Grocers Everywhere: 














AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS 


Suspenders are made to support the trousers. 

The perfect suspender must do more—it must give 
100% comfort and wear. Presidents do this. 

No matter how suddenly you move—the cord action 
at the back of the President Suspenders automatically 
adjusts itself to the motion (see illustration), 

Elastic webbing of the best quality, over the shoul- 
ders, furnishes additional comtort. 
























All strain at buttons and shoulders is overcome— 
this means long wear. Insist on having President 
Suspenders. 












Different weights and lengths suitable for all re- 
quirements 


Maker’s guarantee on every pair— Satisfaction 


New Pair—-Money Back. 


Price 50c. at your dealer's or by mail postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


THE C. A. EDCARTON MFC. CO., 
711 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


33 Years’ Successful Treatment 
OF THE 


and Liquor Habits 


IS THE RECORD OF 


Do You Hear Well? 


Th St | El t h A New “pag sage f tvend Pesettens 
e 012 ec rop one— Invention for those w ar 
Deafor Par‘ tally Deaf—May now be TESTEDIN YOUROWN HOME. 
Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month’s trial of 
the Stolz Electrophone in their own homes. This is unusually 
important news for the deaf, for by this plan the final selec- 
tion of the one completely satisfactory hearing aid is made 
<@ easy and inexpensive for every- 


SES - } one 

a ‘ This new invention (U. S. 

: Patents Nos. 858,986 and 8s55,- 
ae? muunmmmme §€64c8) renders unnecessary such 


clumsy, unsightly and frequently 
harmful devices as trumpets, horns, 
tubes, ear drims, fans, etc It is a 
tiny electric telephone that fite on the 
ear and which, the instant it is applied, 
magnifies the sound waves in such 
tanner as to cause an astonishing in 
ercase in the clearness of all sounds. Vt 
overcomes the buzzing and roaring ear 
noises and, also, so constantly and elec 
trically exercises the vital parts of the 
ar that. usually, the natural unaided 
hearing itself is gradually re 
stored. 













What Two Business 
Mrs. C. Lidech +, 238 12th Ave, May Men Say 
wood, Tll,, wears an Ele trophone STOLZ ELECTROPHONE 
Lexs conspicuous than eye glasses. Ci)., Chicago.—I am pleased to 
say that theElectrophone is very 


satisfactory. Being sm llin size and great in hearing qualities makes it 
preferable to any that I know of and 1 think I have tried them all. 1 can 
recommend it to all persons who have defective hearing.—M. W HOY L, 
Wholesale Grocer, Michigan Avenue and River Street, Chicago 
E. H. STOLZ, Mgr. Dear Sir:—I got so deaf I could not hear with 
my speaking tube and was advise to trv the Electrophone. After fif 
teen years of deafness, discomfort and worry | now hear perf ctly at 
church and at concerts —W. R. UTLEY, Sales Mer., S. A. Maxwell 
& Co., 430-434 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Write or call at our Chicago offices for particulars of our personal 
test at home offer and list of prominent endorsers who will 
answer inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to investigate. 
Address or call (call if you can), 
Stolz Electrophone Co., 1070 Stewart Bidg., Chicago, 
Braach (ffices:— Philadelphia, Pa.—Cincinnati, Ohio.—Seattle, Wash.— 
ndianapolis, Ind.— es Moines, lowa.— Toronto, Canada. 
Foreign Branch 82 and 83 Fleet St., London, lingland 














Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





DR. J. 


THE L. STEPHENS COMPANY 


Sanitorium established in 1875. Fine location, large grounds. Easily 
reached from Cincinnati by Steam and Electric cars. Seclusion and 
a quiet homelike environment afforded for a limited number of 
patients, who really desire to be restored to health. Our physicians 
have personal supervision and care of each individual case. No re- 
straint. Rates reasonable. Cure guaranteed. For the restoration of 
those who suffer from the effect of Drugs or Alcohol there is no better 
place. Write for full information, references, testimonials, etc 


THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. S. 5, LEBANON, OHIQ 


Good-bye.” 
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ANTISEPTIC. DENTAL CREAM 


Perfect, not only in its delicious flavor and wonderful cleansing power, but in the real 
convenience of the new package. More efficient than liquid, less wasteful than powder. 
TRY THE CREAM BY SENDING FOR SAMPLE. 
Mailed to you for a 2-cent stamp. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept.A, 55 John Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Makers of the Worldfamed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powders and Perfumes. 





¥ 
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Socks from your own dealer. He knows that they 
are the best sock value offered the buying public. 


There are distinct 
advantages in 


He knows that their goodness has been maintained for 
nearly thirty years, that they have no seams, are shaped 
in the knittirg, are fast colors, and made on honor. 


Your dealer also knows that we extensively advertise chet pro- 
ducts and have spared no expense to tell the people the truth about our goods. 


We stand back of every pair of Shawknit Socks sold which are 
stamped on toe 


Just say to your dealer ShaitnZ please 


—no other kind will do. 


our registered trade mark. 






For summer wear try our 
extra light weight cottons, cool, 
stylish, with that silky !ook. 


Style 3554B.— Solid Black (our famous 
Snowblack). 

Style 35541.—A natty up-to-date Tan 
shade. 


Style 3554C.— A rich Navy Dlue. 


25 cents per pair, 6 pairs assorted in 
box. $1.5). Delivery charges prepaid 
to any part of U.S. upon receipt of price, 

ention size when ordering direct, an 
cannot procure them from your dealer, 








Mustrated 
catalog sent upon 
request. 


SHAW STOCKING C@., 30 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Guod-bye.” 
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JORN NEWTON Hewirr ‘of 


Dg rrr scare sy — = 


**Breadway Vaudeville at Perkins’ Corners’’ 


DHE thing to consider in purchasing a sound-reproducing 
instrument is the fidelity with which it reproduces the 
human voice in songs or speeches and the musical notes of 
instruments. Until you have heard 


“©fe EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


you cannot appreciate how far Mr, Edison has carried his invention in this respect. 

Every note of music and every syllable of a speech is not only clear and distinct, but 
also a perfect reproduction of the singer, band, orchestra or speaker who made the orig- 
inal Record. 

The mechanical excellence of the Phonograph, its delicate reproducers, sensitive wax 
cylinder Records and smooth, indestructible reproducing point —all exclusive features — 
give the Edison a richness of tone and a faithfulness of reproduction of all sounds not to 
be found in any other type of machine. 


SEPTEMBER EDISON RECORDS READY AUGUST 25th. 


Hear them at the nearest Edison store and pick out those you like. 







There's no end of fun in making your own records. Ask your dealer to show you how easily 
and cheaply this can be done in your own home with the Edison Phonograph and with 
Edison Record Blanks. 

Ask your dealer or write to us for the new catalogue of Edison Phonographs, The Puono 
Gram, describing each Record in detail; the SuppLeMENTAL CaTaLoauE, listing the new Septem 
ber Records, and the Comp.ete CaTa.oaue, listing all Edison Records now in existence. 


National Phonograph Co., 38 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. Q Edinon. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Tue Srurpiest peoples of the earth drink beer—drink 
it from childhood to age. And those are the peoples who 


suffer least from nervousness and from dyspepsia. 
When one needs more vitality, the Doctor says ‘‘drink, beer.” 


The barley is food; the hops are a tonic. The trifle 


of alcohol is an aid to digestion. 


The proper drinking of beer—but not the abuse of it—is 
good for the weak and the well. And not the least of the good 
comes through flushing the system; in getting rid of the waste. 

But a beer to be healthful needs to be pure. And 
it must be well aged, else the after-result is _biliousness. 

That is why we are so careful with Schlitz. We double 
the necessary cost of our brewing to insure absolute purity. 


And we age the beer for months before marketing. 


mn 


It gives you the good without the harm. 







Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown ts branded Schiitz. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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PERFECT understanding by the public of the man- 
agement and full scope of the Bell Telephone System 
can have but one effect, and that a most desirable one 


—a marked betterment of the service. 


Do you know what makes the telephone worth 
while to you—just about the most indispensable 
thing in modern life ? 

It isn’t the circuit of wire that connects your in- 
strument with the exchange. 

It's the T-ewenty Million Voices at the other end of 
the wire on every Bell Telephone! 

We have to keep them there, on hair trigger, 
ready for you to call them up, day or night— 
downtown, up in Maine, or out in Denver. 

And to make the telephone system useful to 
those Twenty Million other people, we have to 
keep you alert and ready at this end of the wire. 

Then we have to keep the line in order— 
8,000,000 miles of wire—and the central girls 
properly drilled and accommodating to the last 
degree, and the apparatus yp to the highest pitch 
of efficiency. 

Quite a job, all told. 

Every telephone user is an important link in the 
system—just as important as the operator. With 
a little well meant suggestion on our part, we 
believe we can improve the service—perhaps save 
a second on each call. 

There are about six billion connections a year over 
these lines. 

Saving a second each would mean a tremendous 
time saving to you and a tremendous saving of 
operating expenses, which can be applied to the 
betterment of the service. 


American Telephone ¢ 


And Its Associated 
Bell Companies 


' 
LOCAL 
AND 


TELEPHONE 






The object of this and several succeeding maga- 
zine advertisements is wot to get more subscribers. Itis 
to make each one of you a better link in the chain. 

First, give “Central” the number clearly and be 
sure she hears it. Give her full and clear informa- 
tion in cases of doubt. She is there to do her 
utmost to accommodate you. 

Next, don't grow fretful because you think she 
represents a monopoly. ‘The postmaster does, too, 
for the same reason. 

The usefulness of the telephone is its umiver- 
sality, as one system. Where there are two sys- 
tems you must have two telephones—and confusion. 

Remember, the value of the service lies in the 
number of people you can reach without confu- 
sion—the promptness with which you get your 
response. 

So respond quickly when others call you, bear- 
ing in mind the extensive scope of the service. 

The constant endeavor of the associated Bell 
companies, harmonized by one policy and acting 
as one system, is to give you the best and most 
economical management human ingenuity can 
devise. ‘The end is efficient service and your atti- 
tude and that of every other subscriber may hasten 
or hinder its accomplishment. 

Agitation against legitimate telephone business 
—the kind that has become almost as national in 
its scope as the mail service—must disappear with 
a realization of the necessity of universal service. 


Telegraph Company 


One Policy—One System 
Universal Service 


UNITING OVER 4,000,000 TELEPHONES 


Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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Natural Flavor 


Food Products 





The Use of Choice Meats 


insures Libby Quality; the scrupulously clean methods in 
Libby’s Great White Enamel Kitchens guarantee Purity; 
the expert knowledge of Libby's chefs insure that Satisfy- 
ing Flavor so distinctive of all of Libby’s products. 


Peerless Dried Beef Ox Tongue 
Corned Beef Hash Ham Loaf 
Veal Loaf Boneless Chicken 


are delicious dishes for all meals—try any one of them and 
you will be tempted to try them all. 

Always keep a supply of Libby’s 
in the house. They are ideal for 
emergencies. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago. 


The new 84-page booklet, 
"How to Make Good Things 


to Eat" containing hundreds of 






recipes for preparing 
Libby's in attractive 
ways, is sent free on 


ieee | & he 
\ en 093 4 Y A Sy request. 
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TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 


He K Wellog g 


k 


BATTLE CREEK.MtcH 


acted Care Fle 


Co. L'4. London, Ontene 





